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Mary ANERLEY: A YORKSHIRE TALE. 


Cnarten XXIII. 
LOVE MILITANT. 


0 far so good. But that noble and exalted condition of the youthful 
i) mind, which is to itself pure wisdom’s zenith, but to folk of 
coarse maturity and tough experience, ‘ calf-love,’ superior as it is to 
words and reason, must be left to its own course. The settled resolve 
of a middle-aged man, with seven large-appetited children, and an 
eighth approaching the shores of light, while baby-linen too often 
transmitted betrays a transient texture, and hose has ripened into 
holes, and breeches verify their name, and a knock at the door 
knocks at the heart—the fixed resolution of such a man to strike a 
bold stroke, for the sake of his home, is worthier of attention than 
the flitting fancy of boy and girl, who pop upon one another, and 
skip through zig-zag vernal ecstasy, like the weathery dalliance of 
gnats. 

Lieutenant Carroway had dealt and done with amorous grace and 
attitude, soaring rapture, and profundity of sigh, suspense (more 
agonising than suspension), despair, prostration, grinding of the teeth, 
the hollow and spectral laughter of a heart for ever broken, and all the 
other symptoms of an annual bill of vitality; and every new pledge 
of his affections sped him towards the pledge-shop. But never had 
he crossed that fata] threshold; the thought of his uniform and 
dignity prevailed; and he was not so mean as to send a child to do 
what the father was ashamed of. 

So it was scarcely to be expected that even as a man he should 
sympathise deeply with the tender passion, and far less as a coast- 
guardsman with the wooing of a smuggler. Master Robin Lyth, by 
this time, was in the contraband condition known to the authorities as 
love ; Carroway had found out this fact, but, instead of indulging in 
generous emotion, he made up his mind to nab him through it. For 
he reasoned as follows; and granting that reason has any business on 
such premises, the process does not seem amiss. 


No, 601 (xo. cxxt. 4.8.) B 
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A man in love has only got one-eighth part of his wits at home, 
to govern the doings of his arms, legs, and tongue. A large half is 
occupied with his fancy, in all the wanderings of that creature, 
dreamy, flimsy, anchoring with gossamer, climbing the sky with steps 
of fog, cast into abysms (as great writers-call it) by imaginary 
demons, and even at its best in a queer condition, pitiful, yet exceed- 
ing proud. A quarter of the mental power is employed in wanting 
to know what the other people think; an eighth part ought to be 
dwelling upon the fair distracting object; and only a small eighth 
can remain to attend to the business of the solid day. But, in spite 
of all this, such lads get on about as well as usual. If Bacchus has 
a protective power, Venus has no less of it, and possibly is more 
active, as behoves a female. 

And surely it was a cold-blooded scheme, which even the Revenue 
should have excised from an honest scale of duties, to catch a poor 
fellow in the meshes of love, because he was too sharp otherwise. 
This, however, was the large idea ripening in the breast of Carroway. 

*To-night I shall have him,’ he said to his wife, who was inditing 
of softer things, her eighth confinement, and the shilling she had laid 
that it would be a boy this time; ‘the weather is stormy; yet the 
fellow makes love between the showers in a bare-faced way. That 
old fool of a tanner knows it, and hasno more right feeling than if he 
were a boy. Aha, my Robin, fine Robin as youare, I shall catch you 
piping with your Jenny Wren to-night!’ The lieutenant shared the 
popular ignorance of simplest natural history. 

‘Charles, you never should have told me of it. Where is your 
feeling for the days gone by? And as for his coming between the 
showers, what should I have thought of you, if you had made a point 
of bringing your umbrella? My dear, it is wrong. And I beg you, 
for my sake, not to catch him with his true love, but only with his 
tubs.’ 

‘Matilda, your mind is weakened by the coming trial of your 
nerves. I would rather have him with his tubs, of course; they would 
set us up for several years, and his silks would come in for your 
churching. But everything cannot be as we desire. And he carries 
large pistols, when he is not courting. Do you wish me to be shot, 
Matilda ?’ 

‘ Captain Carroway, how little thought you have, to speak to me 
in that way! And I felt before dinner that I never should get 
over it. Oh, who would have the smugglers on her mind at such a 
time?’ 

‘My dear, I beg your pardon. Pray exert your strength of mind, 
and cast such thoughts away from you—or perhaps it will be a 
smuggler. And yet if it were, how much better it would pay!’ 

‘Then I hope it will, Charles; I heartily hope it will be. It 
would serve you quite right to be snaring your own son, after snaring 
@ poor youth through his sweetheart.’ : 

‘Well, well, time will show. Put me up the flat bottle, Tilly, 
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and the knuckle of pork that was left last night. Goodness knows 
when I shall be back; and I never like to rack my mind upon an 
empty stomach.’ 

The revenue officer had far to go, and was wise in providing pro- 
vender. And the weather being on the fall towards the equinox, and 
the tides running strong and uncertain, he had made up his mind to 
fare inland, instead of attempting the watery ways. He felt that he 
could ride, as every sailor always feels; and he had a fine horse upon 
hire from his butcher, which the king himself would pay for. The 
inferior men had been sent ahead on foot, with orders to march along 
and hold their tongues. And one of these men was John Cadman, 
the self-same man who had descended the cliff without any foot-path. 
They were all to be ready, with hanger and pistol, in a hole towards 
Byrsa Cottage. 

Lieutenant Carroway enjoyed his ride. There are men to whom 
excitement is an elevation of the sad and slow mind, which otherwise 
seems to have nothing todo. And what finer excitement can a good 
mind have than in balancing the chances of its body tumbling out of 
the saddle, and evicting its poor self? 

The mind of Charles Carroway was wide awake to this, and ten- 
derly anxious about the bad foot in which its owner ended—because 
of the importance of the stirrups—and all the sanguine vigour of the 
heart (which seemed to like some thumping) conveyed to the seat 
of reason little more than a wish to be well out of it. The brave 
lieutenant holding place, and sticking to it through a sense of duty, 
and of the difficulty of getting off, remembered to have heard, when 
quite a little boy, that a man who gazes steadily between his horse’s 
ears cannot possibly tumble off the back. The saying in its wisdom 
is akin to that which describes the potency of salt upon a sparrow’s 
tail. 

While Carroway gloomily pounded the road, with reflection a 
dangerous luxury, things of even deeper interest took their course at 
the goal of his endeavours. Mary Anerley, still at exile in the house 
of the tanner, by reason of her mother’s strict coast-guard, had long 
been thinking that more injustice is done in the world than ought to 
be ; and especially in the matter of free-trade, she had imbibed lax 
opinions, which may not be abhorrent to a tanner’s nature, but were 
most unbecoming to the daughter of a farmer orthodox upon his own 
land, and an officer of King’s Fencibles. But how did Mary make. 
this change, and upon questions of public policy chop sides, as 
quickly as a clever journal does? She did it in the way in which all: 
women think, whose thoughts are of any value, by allowing the heart 
to go to work, being the more active organ, and create large scenery, 
into which the tempted mind must follow. To anybody whose life 
has been saved by anybody else, there should arise not only a fine 
image of the preserver, but a high sense of the service done to the 
universe, which must have gone into deepest mourning if deprived of 
number one. And then, almost of necessity, succeeds the investment, 
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of this benefactor to the world at large with all the great qualities 
needed for an exploit so stupendous. He has done a great deed; he 
has proved himself to be gallant, generous, magnanimous: shall I, 
who exist through his grand nobility, listen to his very low enemies ? 
Therefore Robin was an angel now, and his persecutors must be 
demons. 

Captain Lyth had not been slow to enter into his goodluck. He 
knew that Master Popplewell had a cultivated taste for rare old 
schnapps, while the partner of his life, and labour, and repose, pos- 
sessed a desire for the finer kinds of lace. Attending to these points 
he was always welcome; and the excellent couple encouraged his 
affection and liberal good-will towards them. But Mary would accept 
no presents from him, and behaved for a long time very strangely, 
and as if she would rather keep out of his way. Yet he managed to 
keep on running after her, as much as she managed to run away ; for 
he had been down now into the hold of his heart, searching it with a 
dark lantern, and there he had discovered ‘ Mary,’ ‘ Mary,’ not only 
franded on the hullage of all things, but the pith and pack of every- 
thing; and without any fraud upon charter-party, the cargo entire 
was * Mary.’ 

Who can tell what a young maid feels, when she herself is doubtful ? 
Somehow she has very large ideas, which only come up when she 
begins to think; and too often, after some very little thing, she 
exclaims that all is rubbish. The key-note of her heart is high, and 
a lot of things fall below harmony, and notably (if she is not a stupe), 
some of her own dear love’s expressions before she had made up her 
soul to love him. This is a hard time for almost any man, who feels 
his random mind dipped into with a spirit-gauge and a saccharo- 
meter. But, in spite of all these indications, Robin Lyth stuck to 
himself; which is the right way to get credit for sticking. 

‘ Johnny, my dear,’ said Deborah Popplewell to her valued hus- 
band, just about the time when old Carroway was getting hot and 
sore upon the Filey road, yet steadily enlarging all the penance of 
return ; ‘things ought to be coming to a point, [ think. We ought 
not to let them so be going on for ever. Young people like to be 
married in the spring; the birds are singing, and the price of coals 
goes down. And they ought to be engaged six months at least. We 
were married in the spring, my dear, the Tuesday but one that comes 
next from Easter-day. There was no lilac out, but there ought to 
have been, because it was not sunny. And we have never repented it, 
you know.’ 

* Never as tong as I live shall I forget that day,’ said Pepplewell ; 
‘they sent me home a suit of clothes as were made for kidney- bean- 
sticks. I did want to look nice at church, and crack, crack, crack 
they went, like a sausage in a frying-pan. Debby, I had good legs 
in those days, and could crunch down bark like brewer’s grains.’ 

* And so you could now, my dear, every bit as well. “Scarcely any 
of the young men have your legs. How thankful we ought to be for 
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them—and teeth! But everything seems to be different now, and 
nobody has any dignity of mind. We sowed broad beans, like a 
pigeon’s foot tread, out and in, all the way to church.’ 

‘The folk can never do such things now; we must not expect it 
of such times, my dear. Five-and-forty years ago was ninety times 
better than these days, Debby, except that you and I was steadfast, 
and mean to be so to the end, God willing. Lord! what are the 
lasses that He makes now ?’ 

‘ Johnny, they try to look their best; and we must not be hard 
upon them. Our Mary looks well enow, when she hath a colour; 
though my eyes might a’ been a brighter blue, if I never hadn’t took 
to spectacles. Johnny, I am sure a’most that she is in her love-time. 
She crieth at night, which is nobody’s business; the strings of her 
nightcap run out of their starch; and there looks like a channel on 
the pillow, though the sharp young hussey turns it upside down. I 
shall be upsides with her, if you won't.’ 

‘ Certainly it shall be left to you; you are the one to do it best. 
You push her on, and I will stir him up. I will smuggle some 
schnapps into his tea to-night, to make him look up bolder; as mild 
as any milk it is. When I was taken with your cheeks, Debby, and 
your bit of money, I was never that long in telling you.’ 

‘That’s true enow, Johnny; you was sarcy. But I’m thinking of 
the trouble we may get into, over at Anerley about it.’ 

‘Tl carry that, lass.) My back’s as broad as Stephen’s. What 
more can they want for her than a fine young fellow, a credit to his 
business and the country? Lord! how I hate them rough coast- 
riders; it wouldn’t be good for them to come here.’ 

‘Then they are here, I tell you, and much they care. You seem 
to me to have shut your eyes since ever you left off tanning. How 
many times have I told you, John, that a sneaking fellow hath got in 
with Sue? I saw him with my own eyes last night skulking past the 
wicket-gate; and the girl’s addle-pate is completely turned. You 
think her such a wonder, that you won't hearken. But I know the 
women best, I do.’ 

‘Out of this house she goes, neck and crop, if what you say is 
true, Deb. Don't say it again, that’s a kind, good soul; it spoils my 
pipe to think of it.’ 

Towards sundown Robin Lyth appeared, according to invitation. 
Dandy as he generally was, he looked unusually smart this time, with 
snow-white ducks, and a velvet waistcoat, pumps like a dressing- 
glass, lace to his shirt, and a blue coat with gold buttons. His keen 
eyes glanced about for Mary, and sparkled as soon as she came down; 
and when he took her hand, she blushed, and was half afraid to look 
at him; for she felt in her heart that he meant to say something, if 
he could find occasion; but her heart did not tell her what answer she 
would make, because of her father’s grief and wrath; so she tried to 
hope that nothing would be said, and she kept very near her good 
aunt’s apron-string. Such tactics, however, were doomed to defeat. 
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The host and hostess of Byrsa Cottage were very proud of the tea 
they gave to any distinguished visitor. Tea was a luxury, being very 
dear; and although large quantities were smuggled, the quality was 
not, like that of other goods so imported, equal or superior to the fair 
legitimate staple. And Robin, who never was shy of his profession, 
confessed that he could not supply a cup so good. 

‘You shall come and have another out of doors, my friend,’ said 
his entertainer graciously. ‘ Mary, take the captain’s cup to the 
bower; the rain has cleared off, and the evening will be fine. I will 
smoke my pipe, and we will talk adventures. Things have happened 
to me that would make you stare, if I could bring myself to tell them. 
Ah, yes! I have lived in stirring times. Fifty years ago men and 
women knew their minds; and a dog could eat his dinner without a 
damask napkin.’ 

Master Popplewell, who was of a good round form, and tucked his 
heels over one another as he walked (which indicates a pleasant self- 
esteem), now lit his long pipe and marched ahead, carefully gazing 
to the front and far away; so that the young folk might have free- 
boot and free-hand behind him. That: they should have flutters of 
loving-kindness, and crafty little breaths of whispering, and extra- 
ordinary gifts of just looking at each other in time not to be looked 
at again, as well as a strange sort of in and out of feeling, as if they 
were patterned with the same zig-zag—as the famous Herefordshire 
graft is made—and above all the rest, that they should desire to have 
no one in the world to look at them, was to be expected by a clever 
old codger, a tanner who had realised a competence, and eaten many 
*tanner’s pies.’ The which is a good thing; and so much the better, 
because it costs nothing save the crust and the coal. But instead of 
any pretty little goings on, such as this worthy man made room for— 
to tell the stupid truth, this lad and lass came down the long walk as 
far apart and as independent of one another as two stakes of an 
espalier. There had not been a word gone amiss between them, nor 
even a thought the wrong way of the grain; but the pressure of fear, 
and of prickly expectation, was upon them both, and kept them 
mute. The lad was afraid that he would get ‘ nay ;’ and the lass was 
afraid that she could not give it. 

The bower was quite at the end of the garden, through and be- 
yond the pot-herb part, and upon a little bank which overhung a 
little lane. Here in this corner a good woman had contrived what 
women nearly always understand the best, a little nook of pleasure 
and of perfume, after the rank ranks of the kitchen-stuff. Not that 
these are to be disdained; far otherwise, they indeed are the real 
business, and herein lies true test of skill. But still the flowers may 
declare that they do smell better. And not only were there flowers 
here, and little shrubs planted sprucely, but also good grass; which 
is always softness, and soothes the impatient eyes of men. And on 
this grass there stood, or hung, or flowered, or did whatever it was 
meant to do, a beautiful weeping ash, the only one anywhere in that 
neighbourhood. 
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*I can’t look at skies, and that—have seen too many of them. 
You young folk, go and chirp under the tree. What I want is a little 
rum and water.’ 

With these words the tanner went into his bower, where he kept 
a good store of materials in moss; and the plaited ivy of the narrow 
entrance shook with his voice, and steps, and the decision of his 
thoughts. For he wanted to see things come to a point, and his only 
way to do it was to get quite out of sight. Such fools the young 
people of the age were now! 

While his thoughts were such, or scarcely any better, his partner 
in life came down the walk, with a heap of little things which she 
thought needful for the preservation of the tanner; and she waddled 
a little and turned her toes out, for she, as well, was roundish. 

‘ Ah, you ought to have Sue! Where is Sue?’ said Master Pop- 
plewell. * Now come you in out of the way of the wind, Debby; you 
know that your back sinew ached with the darning before last wash.’ 

Mrs. Popplewell grumbled, but obeyed, for she saw that her lord 
had his reasons. So Mary and Robin were left outside, quite as if 
they were nothing to any but themselves. Mary was aware of all this 
manceuvring, and it brought a little frown upon her pretty forehead, 
as if she were cast before the feet of Robin Lyth; but her gentleness 
prevailed, because they meant her well. Under the weeping ash 
there was a little seat, and the beauty of it was that it would not hold 
two people. She sat down upon it, and became absorbed in the 
clouds that were busy with the sunset. 

These were very beautiful, as they so often are in the broken 
weather of the autumn; but sailors would rather see fair sky, and 
Robin’s fair heaven was in Mary’s eyes. At these he gazed with a 
natural desire to learn what the symptoms of the weather were; but 
it seemed as if little could be made out there, because everything 
seemed so lofty; perhaps Mary had forgotten his existence. 

Could any lad of wax put up with this, least of all a daring 
mariner? He resolved to run the cargo of his heart right in, at the 
risk of all breakers and drawn cutlasses ; and to make a good begin- 
ning he came up and took her hand. The tanner in the bower gave 
approval with a cough, like Cupid with a sneeze; then he turned it to 
a snore. 

‘Mary, why do you carry on like this?’ the smuggler inquired in 
a very gentle voice. ‘I have done nothing to offend you, have I? 
That would be the last thing I would ever do.’ 

‘Captain Lyth, you are always very good; you never should think 
such things of me. I am just looking ata particular cloud. And 
who ever said that you might call me “Mary” ?’ 

‘Perhaps the particular cloud said so; but you must have been 
the cloud yourself, for you told me only yesterday.’ 

‘Then I will never say another word about it; but people should 
not take advantage.’ 

‘Who are people? How you talk, quite as if I were somebody 
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you never saw before! I should like you just to look round now; and 
let me see why you are so different from yourself’ 

Mary Anerley looked round; for she always did what people liked, 
without good reason otherwise; and if her mind was full of clouds, 
her eyes had little sign of them. 

‘You look as lovely as you always do,’ said the smuggler, growing 
bolder as she looked at somethingelse. * You know long ago what my 
opinion of you is: and yet you seem to take no notice. Now I must 
be off, as you know, to-night; not for any reason of my own, as I told 
you yesterday, but to carry out a contract. I may not see you for 
many months again; and you may fall in love with a Preventive 
man.’ 

‘I never fall in love with anybody. Why should I go from one 
extreme to the other? Captain Carroway has seven children, as well 
as a very active wife.’ 

‘I am not afraid of Carroway, in love, or in war. He is an honest 
fellow, with no more brains than this ash-tree over us. I mean the 
dashing captains who come in with their cutters, and would carry you 
off as soon as look.’ 

‘Captain Lyth, you are not at all considering what you say ; those 
officers do not want me—they want you.’ 

‘Then they shall get neither; they may trust me for that. But, 
Mary, do tell me how your heart is; you know well how mine has been 
for ever such a time. I tell you downright that I have thought of 
girls before——-’ 

‘Oh! I was not at all aware of that ; surely you had better go on 
with thinking of them.’ 

‘You have not heard me out. I have only thought of them; 
nothing more than thinking, in a foolish sort of way. But of you I 
do not think ; I seem to feel you all through me.’ 

‘What sort of a sensation do I seem to be? A foolish one, [ sup- 
pose, like all those many others.’ 

*No, not at all. A very wise one; a regular knowledge that I 
cannot live without you ; a certainty that I could only mope about a 
littlh—— 

‘And not run any more cargoes on the coast ?’ 

* Not a single tub or a quarter-bale of silk; except, of course, what 
is under contract now ; and, if you should tell me that you cannot care 
about me 

‘Hush! I am almost sure that I hear footsteps. Tisten, just a 
moment.’ 

* No, I will not listen to anyone in the world, but you. I beg you 
not to try to put me off. Think of the winter, and the long time 
coming; say if you will think of me. I must allow that I am not, 
like you, of a respectable old family. The Lord alone knows where f 
came from, or where I may go to. My business is a random and up- 
and-down one; but no one can call it disreputable; and if you went 
against it, I would throw it up. There are plenty of trades that I 
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can turn my hand to; and I will turn it to anything you please if you 
will only put yours inside it. Mary, only let me have your hand; and 
you need not say anything unless you Jike.’ 

‘ But I always do like to say something; when things are brought 
before us so. I have to consider my father and my mother, and others 
belonging to me. It is not as if I were all alone, and could do 
exactly as I pleased. My father bears an ill-will towards free-trade ; 
and my mother has made bad bargains, when she felt sure of very good 
ones.’ 

‘I know that there are rogues about,’ Robin answered, with a 
judicial frown ; ‘but foul play never should hurt fair play; and we 
haul them through the water when we catch them. Your father is 
terribly particular, I know, and that is the worst thing there can be ; 
but I do not care a groat for all objections, Mary, unless the objection 
begins with you. I am sure by your eyes, and your pretty lips and 
forehead, that you are fot the one to change. If once any lucky fellow 
wins your heart, he will bave it—unless he is a fool—for ever. I can 
do most things, but not that; or you never would be thinking about 
the other people. What would anybody be to me in comparison with 
you, if I only had the chance? I would kick them all to Jericho. 
Can you see it in that way? Can you get hot every time you think 
of me?’ 

‘Really,’ said Mary, looking very gently at him, because of his 
serious excitement ; ‘ you are very good and very brave, and have done 
wonders for me; but why should I get hot?’ 

* No, I suppose it is not to be expected. When I am in great peril, 
I grow hot, and tingle, and am alive all over. Men of a loftier cou- 
rage grow cold; it depends upon the constitution ; but I enjoy it more 
than they do, and I can see things ten times quicker. Oh, how I 
wish I was Nelson! how he must enjoy himself!’ 

‘But if you have love of continual danger, and eagerness to be 
always at it,’ said Mary, with wide Yorkshire sense, much as she 
admired this heroic type; ‘ the proper thing for you to do is to lead a 
single life. You might be enjoying all the danger very much ; but 
what would your wife at home be doing? Only to knit, and sigh, and 
lie awake.’ 

Mary made a bad hit here. The picture was not at all deterrent ; 
so daring are young men, and so selfish. 

‘Nothing of that sort shall ever come to pass,’ cried Robin, with 
the gaze of the head of a household; ‘supposing only that my wife 
was you. I would be home regularly every night, before the kitchen 
clock struck eight. I would always come home with an appetite, and 
kiss you, and do both my feet upon the scraper. I would ask how the 
baby was, and carry him about, and go “one, two, three,” as the 
nurses do. I would quite leave the Government to put on taxes, and 
pay them—if I could—without a word of grumble; I would keep 
every rope about the house in order, as only a sailor knows how to do, 
and fettle my own mending, and carry out my orders, and never 
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meddle with the kitchen ; at least unless my opinion was sought for, 
concerning any little thing that might happen to be meant for me.’ 

* Well!’ exclaimed Mary; you quite take my breath away; I had 
no idea that you were soclever. In return for all these wonders, what 
should poor I have to do?’ 

‘Poor I would have to say just once, “ Robin, I will have you and 
begin to try to love you.”’ 

‘I am afraid that it has been done long ago; and the thing that 
I ought to do is to try and help it.’ 

What happened upon this it would be needless to report, and not 
only needless but a vast deal worse—shabby, interloping, meddlesome, 
and mean, undignified, unmanly, and disreputably low; for even the 
tanner and his wife (who must have had right to come forward, if 
anybody had) felt that their right was a shadow, and kept back, as if 
they were a hundred miles away, and took one another by the hand 
and nodded, as much as to say—* You remember how we did it ; better 
than that, my dear. Here is your good health.’ 

This being so, and the time so sacred to the higher emotions, even 
the boldest intruder should endeavour to check his ardour for intrusion. 
Without any inkling of Preventive Force, Robin and Mary, having 
once done away with all that stood between them, found it very dif- 
ficult to be too near together; because of all the many things that 
each had for to say. They seemed to get into an unwise condition of 
longing to know matters that surely could not matter. When did 
each of them first feel sure of being meant only for the other nobler 
one? At first sight, of course, and with a perfect gift of seeing how 
much loftier each was than the other; and what an extraordinary fact 
it was that in everything imaginable they were quite alike, except in 
the palpable certainty possessed by each of the betterness of the other. 
What an age it seemed since first they met, positively without think- 
ing, and in the very middle of a skirmish, yet with a remarkable 
drawing out of perceptions one anotherward! Did Mary feel this, 
when she acted so cleverly, and led away those vile pursuers ; and did 
Robin, when his breath came back, discover why his heart was glow- 
ing in the rabbit-hole ? Questions of such depth cannot be fathomed 
in a moment; and even to attempt to do any justice to them, heads 
must be very long laid together. Not only so; but also it is of prime 
necessity to make sure that every whisper goes into the proper ear, 
and abides there only, and every subtlety of glance, and every nicety 
of touch gets warm with exclusive reciprocity. It is not too much to 
say that in so sad a gladness, the facilities of self-preservation are weak, 
when they ought to be most active ; therefore it should surprise nobody 
(except those who are far above all surprise) to become aware that 
every word they said and everything (even doubly sacred) that they 
did, was well entered into, and thoroughly enjoyed, by a liberal audi- 
ence of family-minded men, who had been through pretty scenes like 
this, and quietly enjoyed dry memory. 

Cadman, Ellis, and Dick Hackerbody were in comfortable places 
of retirement, just under the combing of the hedge; all waiting for 
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a whistle, yet at leisure to enjoy the whisper, the murmur, or even 
the sigh, of a genuine piece of ‘ sweet-hearting.’ Unjust as it may 
be, and hard, and truly narrow, there does exist in the human mind, 
or at least in the masculine half of it, a strong conviction that a man 
in love is a man in a scrape, in a hole, in a pitfall, in a pitiful 
condition, untrue for the moment to the brotherhood of man, and 
cast down among the inferior vessels. And instead of being sorry 
for him, those who are all right look down, and glory over him, with 
very ancient gibes. So these three men, instead of being touched at 
heart by soft confessions, laid hard hands to wrinkled noses. 

‘ Mary, I vow to you, as I stand here,’ said Robin for the fiftieth 
time, leading her nearer to the treacherous hedge, as he pressed her 
trembling hand, and gazed with deep ecstasy into her truthful eyes, 
‘I will live only to deserve you, darling. I will give up everything, 
and everybody, in the world, and start afresh. I will pay king’s duty 
upon every single tub; and set up in the tea and spirit line, with his 
Majesty’s arms upon the lintel. I will take a large contract for the 
royal navy, who never gets anything genuine, and not one of them 
ever knows good from bad ° 

‘That’s a dirty lie, sir! In the king’s name I arrest you!’ 

Lieutenant Carroway leaped before them, flourishing a long sword, 
and dancing with excitement, in this the supreme moment of his 
life. At the same instant three men came bursting through the 
hedge, drew hangers, and waited for orders. Robin Lyth, in the 
midst of his love, was so amazed that he stood like a boy under orders 
to be caned. 

‘Surrender, sir! Down with your arms; you are my prisoner. 
Strike to his Majesty. Hands to your side, or I run you through like 
Jack Robinson! Keep back, men. He belongs to me.’ 

But Carroway counted his chicks too soon; or, at any rate, he 

overlooked a little chick. For while he was making fine passes 
(having learned the rudiments of swordsmanship beyond other British 
officers), and just as he was executing a splendid flourish, upon his 
bony breast lay Mary. She flung her arms round him, so that move he 
could not without grievously tearing her; and she managed, in a 
very wicked way, to throw the whole weight of two bodies on his 
wounded heel. A flash of pain shot up to his very sword, and down 
he went with Mary to protect him, or at any rate to cover him. His 
three men, like true Britons, stood in position, and waited for their 
officer to get up and give orders. 
_ These three men showed such perfect discipline, that Robin was 
invited to knock them down, as if they had simply been three 
skittles in a row; he recovered his presence of mind and did it, and 
looking back at: Mary, received signal to be off. Perceiving that his 
brave love would take no harm—for the tanner was come forth 
blustering loudly, and Mrs. Popplewell with shrieks and screams 
enough to prevent the whole Preventive Service—the free-trader 
kissed his hand to Mary, and was lost through the bushes, and away 
into the dark. 
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CnapTteR XXIV. 
LOVE PENITENT. 


‘I revi you, Captain Anerley, that she knocked me down. Your 
daughter there, who looks as if butter would not melt in her mouth, 
knocked down Commander Carroway, of his Majesty’s Coast-guard, 
like a royal Bengal tiger, sir. I am not come to complain ; such an 
action I would scorn; and I admire the young lady for her spirit, sir. 
My sword was drawn, no man could have come near me; but before 
I could think, sir, I was lying on my back. Do you call that 
constitutional ?’ 

‘ Mary, lof, however could you think it—to knock down Captain 
Carroway ?’ 

‘Father, I never did. He went down of himself, because he was 
flourishing about so. I never thought what I was doing of at all. 
And with all my heart I beg his pardon. What right had you, sir, 
to come spying after me ?’ 

This interview was not of the common sort. Lieutenant Carro- 
way, in full uniform, was come to Anerley farm that afternoon; not 
for a moment to complain of Mary, but to do his duty, and to put 
things straight; while Mary had insisted upon going home at once 
from the hospitable house of Uncle Popplewell, who had also insisted 
upon going with her, and taking his wife to help the situation. 

A council had been called immediately, with Mistress Anerley 
presiding ; and before it had got beyond the crying stage, in marched 
the brave lieutenant. 

Stephen Anerley was reserving his opinion—which generally 
means that there is none yet to reserve—but in his case there would 
be a great deal by-and-by. Master Popplewell had made up his 
mind and his wife’s, long ago, and confirmed it in the one-horse shay, 
while Mary was riding ‘ Lord Keppel’ in the rear; and the mind of 
the tanner was as tough as good oak-bark. His premises had been 
intruded upon—the property which he had bought with his own 
money saved by years of honest trade, his private garden, his orna- 
mental bower, his wife’s own pleasure-plot, at a sacred moment, 
invaded, trampled, and outraged by a scurvy preventive-man and his 
low crew! The first thing he had done to the prostrate Carroway 
was to lay hold of him by the collar, and shake his fist at him and 
demand his warrant—a magistrate’s warrant, or from the Crown itself. 
The poor lieutenant having none to show, ‘ Then I will have the law 
of you, sir, the tanner shouted, ‘if it costs me two hundred and fifty 
pounds. I am known for a man, sir, who sticks to his word ; and my 
attorney is a genuine bull-dog.’ 

This had frightened Carroway more than fifty broadsides, Truly 
he loved fighting ; but the boldest sailor bears away at prospect of an 
action-at-law. Popplewell saw this, and stuck to his advantage, and 
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yowed, until bedtime, satisfaction he would have; and never lost the 
sight of it, until he fell asleep. 

Even now it was in his mind, as Carroway could see ; his eyebrows 
meant it, and his very surly nod, and the way in which he put his 
hands far down into his pockets. The poor lieutenant, being well 
aware that zeal had exceeded duty (without the golden amnesty of 
success), and finding out that Popplewell was rich and had no 
children, did his very best to look with real pleasure at him, and try 
to raise a loftier feeling in his breast than damages. But the tanner 
only frowned, and squared his elbows, and stuck his knuckles sharply 
out of both his breeches pockets. And Mrs. Popplewell, like a fat 
and most kind-hearted lady, stared at the officer, as if she longed to 
choke him. 

‘I tell you again, Captain Anerley,’ cried the lieutenant, with his 
temper kindling, ‘that no consideration moved me, sir, except that of 
duty. As for my spying after any pretty girls, my wife, who is now 
down with her eighth baby, would get up sooner than hear of it. If 
lintruded upon your daughter, so as to justify her in knocking me 
down, Captain Anerley, it was because—well I won’t say, Mary, I 
won't say; we have all been young; and our place is to know better.’ 

‘ Sir, you are a gentleman,’ cried Popplewell, with heat; ‘ here is 
my hand, and you may trespass on my premises, without bringing 
any attorney.’ 

‘Did you say her eighth baby? Oh, Commander Carroway,’ Mrs. 
Popplewell began to whisper, ‘ what a most interesting situation! Oh, 
I see why you have such high colour, sir!’ 

‘ Madam, it is enough to make me pale. At the same time I do 
like sympathy; and my dear wife loves the smell of tan.’ 

‘We have retired, sir, many years ago, and purchased a property 
near the sea-side; and from the front gate you must have seen—but 
oh, I forgot, captain, you came through the hedge, or at any rate 
down the row of kidney-beans!’ 

‘I want to know the truth!’ shouted Stephen Anerley, who had 
been ploughing through his brow into his brain, while he kept his 
eyes fixed upon his daughter’s, and there found abashment, but no 
abasement; ‘nought have I to do with any little goings on, or 
whether an action was a gentleman’s or not. That question belongs 
to the regulars, I wand, or to the folk who have retired. Nobbut a 
farmer am I, in little business; but concerning of my children I will 
have my say. All of you tell me what is this about my Mary.’ 

As if he would drag their thoughts out of them, he went from 
one to another with a hard quick glance, which they all tried to 
shun ; for they did not want to tell until he should get into a better 
frame of mind. And they looked at Mistress Anerley, to come forth 
and take his edge off; but she knew that when his eyes were so, to 
interfere was mischief. But Carroway did not understand the man. 

‘Come now, Anerley,’ the bold lieutenant said; ‘what are you 
getting into such a way about? I would sooner have lost. the 
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hundred pounds twice over, and a hundred of my own—if so be [ 
ever had it—than get little Mary into such a row as this. Why, 
Lord bless my heart, one would think that there was murder in a 
little bit of sweet-hearting! All pretty girls do it; and the plain 
ones too. Come and smoke a pipe, my good fellow, and don’t 
terrify her.’ 

For Mary was sobbing in a corner by herself, without even her 
mother to come up and say a word. 

‘ My daughter never does it,’ answered Stephen Anerley; ‘ my 
daughter is not like the foolish girls and women. My daughter 
knows her mind; and what she does she means to do. Mary, lof, 
come to your father, and tell him that everyone is lying of you. 
Sooner would I trust a single quiet word of yours, than a pile, as big 
as Flambro Head, sworn by all the world together against my little 
Mary.’ 

The rest of them, though much aggrieved by such a bitter 
calumny, held their peace, and let him go with open arms towards 
his Mary. The farmer smiled, that his daughter might not have any 
terror of his public talk; and because he was heartily expecting her 
to come and tell him some trifle, and. be comforted, and then go for 
a good happy cry, while he shut off all her enemies. 

But instead of any nice work of that nature, Mary Anerley arose 
and looked at the people in the room—which was their very best, 
and by no means badly furnished—and after trying to make out, 
as a very trifling matter, what their unsettled minds might be, her 
eyes came home to her father’s, and did not flinch although they 
were so wet. 

Master Anerley, once and for ever, knew that his daughter was 
gone from him. That a stronger love than one generation can have 
for the one before it—pure and devoted and ennobling as that love is 
—now had arisen, and would force its way. He did not think it out 
like that, for his mind was not strictly analytic—however his ideas 
were to that effect; which is all that need be said about them. 

‘Every word of it is true,’ the girl said gently; ‘ father, I have 
done every word of what they say, except about knocking down 
Captain Carroway. I have promised to marry Robin Lyth—by-and- 
by—when you agree to it.’ 

Stephen Anerley’s ruddy cheeks grew pale, and his blue eyes 
glittered with amazement. He stared at his daughter till her gaze 
gave way; and then he turned to his wife, to see whether she had 
heard of it. ‘I told you so,’ was all she said; and that tended little 
to comfort him. But he broke forth into no passion, as he might 
have done with justice and some benefit; but turned back quietly 
and looked at his Mary, as if he were saying, once for all, ‘ Good- 
bye!’ 

fs ‘Oh, don’t, father, don’t!’ the girl answered with a sob; ‘ revile 
me, or beat me, or do anything but that. That is more than I can 
bear.’ 
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‘Have I ever reviled you? Have I ever beaten you?’ 

‘ Never, never once, in all my life. But I beg you—I implore 
of you—to do it now. Oh, father, perhaps I have deserved it!’ 

‘You know best what you deserve. But no bad word shall you 
have of me. Only you must be careful for the future never to call 
me “ father.” ’ 

The farmer forgot all his visitors, and walked, without looking at 
anybody, towards the porch. Then that hospitable spot reawakened 
his good manners; and he turned and smiled as if he saw them all 
sitting down to something juicy. 

‘My good friends, make yourselves at home,’ he said ;"‘ the mis- 
tress will see to you, while I look round. I shall be back directly, and 
we will have an early supper.’ 

But when he got outside, and was alone with earth and sky, big 
tears arose into his brave blue eyes, and he looked at his ricks, and 
his workmen in the distance, and even at the favourite old horse that 
whinnied and came to have his white nose rubbed, as if none of them 
belonged to him ever any more. ‘A’ would sooner have heard of 
broken bank,’ he muttered to himself and to the ancient horse; 
‘fifty times sooner, and begin the world anew ; only to have Mary for 
a little child again.’ 

As the sound of his footsteps died away, the girl hurried out of 
the room, as if she was going to run after him; but suddenly stopped 
in the porch, as she saw that he scarcely even cared to feel the cheek 
of * Lightfoot,’ who made a point of rubbing up his master’s whiskers 
with it. ‘Better wait and let him come round, thought Mary; ‘I 
never did see him so put out.’ Then she ran up the stairs to the 
window on the landing, and watched her dear father grow dimmer 
and dimmer, up the distance of the hill, with a bright young tear 
for every sad old step. 


CHAPTER XXV. 
DOWN AMONG THE DEAD WEEDS. 


Can it be supposed that all this time Master Geoffrey Mordacks, of 
the city of York, land-agent, surveyor, and general factor, and maker 
and doer of everything whether general or particular, was spending 
his days in doing nothing, and his nights in dreaming? If so, he 
must have had a sunstroke, on that very bright day of the year, when 
he stirred up the minds of the washerwomen, and the tongue of 
Widow Precious. But Flamborough is not at all the place for sun- 
stroke, although it reflects so much in whitewash; neither had Mor- 
dacks the head to be sunstruck, but a hard, impenetrable, wiry poll, 
as weatherproof as felt asphalted. At first sight almost everybody 
said that he must have been a soldier, at the time when soldiers were 
made of iron, whalebone, whipcord, and ramrods. Such opinions he 
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rewarded with a grin, and shook his straight shoulders straighter. 
If pride of any sort was not beneath him, as a matter of strict busi- 
ness, it was the pride which he allowed his friends to take in his 
military figure and aspect. 

This gentleman’s place of business was scarcely equal to the 
expectations which might have been formed from a view of the 
owner. The old King’s Staith, on the right hand after crossing 
Ouse Bridge from the Micklegate, is a passage-way scarcely to be 
called a street, but combining the features of an alley, a lane, a jetty, 
a quay, and a barge-walk, and ending ignominiously. Nevertheless, 
it is a lively place sometimes, and in moments of excitement. Also 
it is a good place for business, and for brogue of the broadest ; anda 
man, who is unable to be happy there, must have something on his 
mind unusual, Geoffrey Mordacks had nothing on his mind except 
other people’s business ; which (as in the case of Lawyer Jellicorse) 
is a very favourable state of the human constitution for happiness. 

But though Mr. Mordacks attended so to other people’s business, 
he would not have anybody to attend to his. No partner, no clerk, 
no pupil had a hand in the inner breast-pockets of his business ; there 
was nothing mysterious about his work, but he liked to follow it out 
alone. Things that were honest and wise came to him to be carried 
out with judgment ; and he knew that the best way to carry them out 
is to act with discreet candour. For the slug shall be traced by his 
slime; and the spider who shams death shall receive it. 

Now here, upon a very sad November afternoon, when the 
northern day was? narrowing in. and the Ouse, which is usually of a 
ginger colour, was nearly as dark as a nutmeg; and the bridge, and 
the staith, and the houses, and the people resembled one another in 
tint and tone; while between the Minster and the Clifford Tower 
there was not much difference of outline; here and now Master 
Geoffrey Mordacks was sitting in the little room where strangers 
were received. The live part of his household consisted of his 
daughter and a very young Geoffrey, who did more harm than good, 
and a thoroughly hard-working country-maid, whose slowness was 
gradually giving way to pressure. 

The weather was enough to make anybody dull, and the sap of 
every human thing insipid; and the time of day suggested tea, hot 
cakes, ‘and the crossing of comfortable legs. Mordacks could well 
afford all these good things, and he never was hard upon his family ; 
but every day he liked to feel that he had earned the bread of it, and 
this day he had laboured without seeming to earn anything. For 
after all the ordinary business of the morning, he had been devoting 
several hours to the diligent revisal of his premises and data, in a 
matter which he was resolved to carry through, both for his credit 
and his interest. And this was the matter which had cost him two 
days’ ride, from York to Flamborough, and three days on the road 
home, as was natural after such a dinner as he made in little Denmark. 
But all that trouble he would not have minded, especially after his 
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enjoyment of the place, if it had only borne good fruit. He had felt 
quite certain that it must do this, and that he would have to pay 
another visit to the Head, and eat another duck, and have a flirt with 
Widow Precious, 

But up to the present time nothing had come of it, and so far as 
he could see he might just as well have spared himself that long 
rough ride. Three months had passed, and that surely was enough 
for even Flamborough folk to do something; if they ever meant to 
do it. It was plain that he had been misled for once, that what he 
suspected had not come to pass, and that he must seek elsewhere the 
light which had gleamed upon him vainly from the Danish town. To 
this end he went through all his case again, while hope (being very 
hard to beat as usual) kept on rambling over everything unsettled, 
with a very sage conviction that there must be something there, and 
doubly sure, because there was no'sign of it. 

Men at the time of life which he had reached, conducting their 
bodies with less suppleness of joint, and administering food to them 
with greater care, begin to have doubts about their intellect as well, 
whether it can work as briskly as it used to do. And the mind fall- 
ing under this discouragement of doubt, asserts itself amiss in making: 
futile strokes, even as a gardener can never work his best while con-. 
scious of suspicious glances through the window-blinds. Geoffrey Mor- 
dacks told himself, that it could not be the self it used to be, in the 
days when no mistakes were made, but everything was evident at half 
a glance, and carried out successfully with only halfa hand. In this. 
Flamborough matter he had felt no doubt of running triumphantly 
through, and being cro“med with five hundred pounds in one issue 
of the case, and five thousand in the other. But lo! here was no- 
thing. And he must reply, by the next mail, that he had made a sad 
mistake. 

Suddenly, while he was rubbing his wiry head with irritation,. 
and poring over his letters for some clue, like a dunce going back 
through his pot-hooks, suddenly a great knock sounded through 
the house—one, two, three—like the thumping of a mallet on a 
cask, to learn whether any beer may still be hoped for. 

‘This must be a Flamborough man,’ cried Master Mordacks, 
jumping up ; ‘ that is how I heard them do it: they knock the doors, 
instead of knocking at them. It would be a very strange thing just 
now, if news were to come from Flamborough; but the stranger a 
thing is, the more it can be trusted, as often is the case with human 
neings. Whoever it is, show them up at once,’ he shouted down the 
narrow stairs ; for no small noise was arising in the passage. 

‘A’ canna coom oop! I wand a’ canna,’ was the answer in Kitty’s 
well-known brogue ; ‘ how can a’, when a’ hanna got naa legs?’ 

‘Oh ho! I see,’ said Mr. Mordacks to himself; ‘my veteran 
friend. from the watch-tower, doubtless. A man with no legs would 
not have come so far for nothing. Show the gentleman into the 
parlour, Kitty; and Miss Arabella may bring her work up here.’ 
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The general factor, though eager for the news, knew better than to 
show any haste about it; so he kept the old mariner just long enough 
in waiting, to damp a too covetous ardour, and then he complacently 
locked Arabella in her bedroom, and bolted off Kitty in the base- 
ment; because they both were sadly inquisitive, and this strange 
arrival had excited them. 

‘Ah, mine ancient friend of the tower! Veteran Joseph, if my 
memory is right,’ Mr. Mordacks exclaimed in his lively way, as he 
went up and offered the old tar both hands, to seat him in state 
upon the sofa; but the legless sailor condemned ‘them swabs,’ 
and crutched himself into a hard-bottomed chair. Then he pulled 
off his hat, and wiped his white head with a shred of old flag, and 
began hunting for his pipe. 

‘ First time I ever was in York city ; and don’t think much of it, 
if this here is a sample.’ 

‘ Joseph, you must not be supercilious, his host replied with an 
amiable smile; ‘you will see things better through a glass of grog; 
and the state of the weather points to something dark. You have 
had a long journey, and the scenery is new. Rum shall it be, my 
friend? Your countenance says “yes.” Rum, like a ruby of the 
finest water, have I; and no water shall you have withit. Said I 
well? A man without legs must keep himself well above water.’ 

‘First time I ever was in York city, the ancient watchman 
answered, ‘and grog must be done as they does it here. A berth on 
them old walls would suit me well; and no need to travel such a 
dlistance for my beer.’ 

‘And you would be the man of all the world for such a berth, 
said Master Mordacks gravely, as he poured the sparkling liquor into 
a glass that was really a tumbler ; ‘for such a post we want a man 
who is himself a post; a man who will not quit his duty, just because 
he cannot; which is the only way of making sure. Joseph, your 
idea is a very good one, and your beer could be brought to you at 
the middle of each watch. I have interest ; you shall be appointed.’ 

‘Sir, I am obligated to you,’ said the watchman; ‘but never 
could I live a month without a wink of sea-stuff. The coming of 
the clouds, and the dipping of the land, and the waiting of the 
distance for what may come to be inside of it ; let alone how they goes 
changing of their colour, and making of a noise that is always 
out of sight; it is the very same as my beer is to me. Master, I 
never could get on without it.’ 

‘Well, I can understand a thing like that,’ Mordacks answered 
graciously ; ‘my water-butt leaked for three weeks, pat, pat, all 
night long upon a piece of slate, and when a man came and caulked 
it up, I put all the blame upon the pillow; but the pillow was as 
good as ever. Not a wink could I sleep till it began to leak again ; 
and you may trust a York workman that it wasn’t very long. But, 
Joseph, I have interest at Scarborough also. The castle needs a 
watchman for fear of tumbling down; and that is not the soldiers’ 
business, because they are inside. There you could have quantities 
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of sea-stuff, my good friend; and the tap at the Hooked Cod is 
nothing to it there. Cheer up, Joseph, we will land you yet. How 
the dickens did you manage now to come so far ?’ 

‘Well now, your honour, I had rare luck for it, as I must say, 
ever since I set eyes on you. There comes a son of mine as I thought 
were lost at sea; but not he, blow me! nearly all of him come back, 
with a handful of guineas, and the memory of his father. Lord! I 
could have cried ; and he upand blubbered fairly, a trick as he learned 
from ten Frenchmen he had killed. Ah! he have done his work 
well, and airned a good conduck—fourpence halfpenny a day, so long 
as ever he shall live hereafter.’ 

‘In this world, you mean, I suppose, my friend ; but be not over- 
come, such things will happen. But what did you do with all that 
money, Joseph ?’ 

‘ We never wasted none of it, not half a groat, sir. We finished 
out the cellar at the Hooked Cod first; and when Mother Precious 
made a grumble of it, we gave her the money for to fill it up again, 
upon the understanding to come back when it was ready ; and then 
we went to Burlington, and spent the rest in poshays like two gentle- 
men; and when we was down upon our stumps at last—for only one 
leg there is between us both, your honour—my boy he ups and makes 
a rummage in his traps; which the Lord he put it into his mind to 
do so, when he were gone a few good sheets in the wind ; and there 
sure enough he finds five good guineas in the tail of an old 
hankercher he had clean forgotten ; and he says, ‘ Now, father, you 
take care of them. Let us go and see the capital, and that good 
gentleman, as you have picked up a bit of news for.” So we shaped 
a course for York, on board the schooner ** Mary Anne,” and from 
Goole in a barge as far as this here bridge; and here we are, high 
and dry, your honour. I was half a mind to bring in my boy Bob; 
but he saith, “ Not without the old chap axes;” and being such a 
noisy one I took him at his word; though he hath found out what 
there was to find—not me.’ 

‘How noble a thing is parental love!’ cried the general factor, 
in his hard, short way, which made many people trust him, because 
it was unpleasant ; ‘and filial duty of unfathomable grog! Worthy 
Joseph, let your narrative proceed.’ 

‘They big words is beyond me, sir. What use is any man to 
talk over a chap’s head ?’ 

‘Then dash your eyes, go on, Joe. Can you understand that 
now ?’ 

‘ Yes, sir, I can, and I likes a thing put sensible. If the gentle- 
men would always speak like that, there need be no difference 
’atween us. Well, it was all along of all that money-bag of Bob’s, 
that he and I found out anything. What good were your guinea? 
Who could stand treat on that, more than a night or two, and the 
right man never near you? But when you keep a good shop open 
for a month, as Bob and me did with Widow Tapsy, it standeth to 
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reason that you should have everybody, to be called at all respectable, 
for miles and miles around. For the first few nights or so, some 
on ’em holds off—for an old chalk against them, or for doubt of what 
is forrard, or for cowardliness of their wives, or things they may have 
sworn to stop, or other bad manners. But only go on a little 
longer, and let them see that you don’t care, and send every- 
body home a’singing through the lanes as merry as a voting time 
for Parliament, and the outer ones begins to shake their heads, and 
to say that they are bound to go, and stop the racket of it. And so 
you get them all, your honour, saints as well as sinners; if you only 
keeps the tap turned long enough.’ 

‘Your reasoning is ingenious, Joseph, and shows a deep know- 
ledge of human nature. But who was this tardy saint that came at 
last for grog?’ 

‘Your honour, he were as big a sinner as ever you clap eyes on. 
Me and my son was among the saw-dust, spite of our three crutches, 
and he spreading hands at us, sober as a judge, for lumps of un- 
generous iniquity. Mother Tapsy told us of it, the very next day, 
for it was not in our power to be ackirate when he done it, and we 
see everybody laffing at us round the corner. But we took the wind 
out of his sails the next night, Captain, you may warrant us. Here’s 
to your good health, sir, afore I beats to win’ard.’ 

‘Why, Joseph, you seem to be making up lost way for years of 
taciturnity in the tower. They say there is a balance in all things.’ 

‘ We had the balance of him next night, and no mistake, your 
honour. He was one of them long-shore beggars as turns up here, 
there, and everywhere, galley-raking, like a stinking ray-fish when 
the tide goes out; thundering scoundrels that make a living of it, 
pushing out for roguery with their legs tucked up; no courage 
for smuggling, nor honest enough, they goes on anyhow with their 
children paid for. We found out what he were, and made us more 
ashamed, for such a sneaking rat to preach upon us, like a regular 
hordinated chaplain, as might say a word or two and mean no harm, 
with the licence of the Lord to do it. So my son Bob and me called 
a court-martial in the old tower, so soon as we come round; and we 
had a red herring, because we was thirsty, and we chawed a bit of 
pig-tail to keep it down. At first we was glum; but we got our 
peckers up, asa family is bound to do when they comes together. 
My son Bob was a sharp lad in his time, and could read in Holy 
Scripter, afore he chewed a quid; and I see’d a good deal of it in 
his mind now, remembering of King Solomon. “ Dad,” he says, 
“fetch out that bottle as was left of French white brandy ; and rouse 
up a bit of fire in the old port-hole. We ain’t got many toes to 
warm between us ”—-only five, you see, your worship—* but,” says he, 
“‘ we'll warm up the currents where they used to be.” 

* According to what my son said, I done; for he leadeth me now, 
being younger of the two, and still using half of ashoemak2r. How- 
ever, I says to him, “ Warm yourself, it don’t lay in my power to do 
that for you.” He never said nothing; for he taketh after me, in 
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tongue and other likings ; but he up with the kettle on the fire, and 
put in about a fathom and a half of pig-tail. “So?” says 1; and he 
says, “* So!” and we both of us began to laugh, as long and as gentle 
as a pair of cockles, with their tongues inside their shells. 

‘Well, your honour understands ; I never spake so much before 
since ever I pass my coorting time. We boiled down the pig-tail to 
a pint of tidy soup, and strained it as bright as sturgeon juice; 
then we got a bottle with “Navy Supply” ona bull’s-eye in the 
belly of it; and we filled it with the French white brandy, and the 
pig-tail soup, and a noggin of molasses, and shook it all up well 
together; and a better contract-rum, your honour, never come into 
High Admiral’s stores.’ 

‘But Joseph, good Joseph,’ cried My. Mordacks, ‘do forge 
ahead a little faster. Your private feelings and the manufacture of 
them are highly interesting to you; but [ only want to know what 
came of it.’ 

‘ Your honour is like a child hearing of a story; you wants the 
end first, and the middle of it after; but I bowls along with a hitch 
and a squirt, from habit of fo’castle ; and the more you crosses hawse, 
the wider I shall head about, or down helm, and bear off mayhap. 
I can hear my Bob a singing; what a voice he hath! They tell me 
it cometh from the timber of his leg; the same as a old Cremony. 
He tuned up a many times in yonder old barge, and shook the 
brown water, like a frigate’s wake. He would just make our fortin 
in the Minister, they said, with Black-eyed Susan and Tom Bowline.’ 

‘Truly, he has a magnificent voice; what power, what compass, 
what a rich clear tone! In spite of the fog I will have the 
window up.’ 

Geoffrey Mordacks loved good singing, the grandest of all melody, 
and, impatient as he was, he forgot all hurry; while the river, and 
the buildings, and the arches of the bridge, were ringing, and echoing, 
and sweetly embosoming the mellow delivery of the one-legged tar. 
And old Joe was highly pleased, although he would not show it, at 
such an effect upon a man so hard and dry. 

‘ Now, your hononr, it is overbad of you,’ he continued with a 
softening grin, ‘to hasten me so, and then to hear me out o’ window, 
because Bob hath a sweeter pipe. Ah, he can whistle like a black- 
bird, too, and gain a lot of money; but there, what good? He 
sacrifices it all to the honour of his heart, first maggot that cometh 
into it; and he done the very same with Rickon Goold, the 
Methody galley-raker. We never was so softy when I were afloat. 
But your honour shall hear, and give judgment for yourself. 

* Mother Precious was ready in her mind to run out a double- 
shotted gun at Rickon, who liveth down upon the rabbit-warren, to 
the other side of Bempton, because he scarcely ever doth come nigh 
her; and when he do come, he putteth up both hands, to bless 
her for hospitality, but neither of them into his breeches pocket. 
And being a lone woman, she doth feel it. Bob and me gave her 
sailing-orders—’twould amaze you, Captain; all was carried out as 
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ship-shape as the battle of the Nile. There was Rickon Goold at 
anchor, with a spring upon his cable, having been converted; and 
che up and hailed that he would slip, at the very first bad word we 
used. My son hath such knowledge of good words, that he answered, 
“ Amen, so be it.” 

‘Well, your honour, we goes on decorous, as our old Quarter- 
‘master used to give the word; and we tried him first with the 
usual tipple, and several other hands dropped in. But my son and 
me never took a blessed drop, except from a gin-bottle full of cold 
water, till we see all the others with their scuppers well awash. 
‘Then Bob he findeth fault—Lor’ how beautiful he done -it !—with 
the scantling of the stuff; and he shouteth out, “ Mother, I’m blest 
if I won’t stand that old guinea bottle of best Jamaica, the one as 
you put by, with the cobwebs on it, for Lord Admiral! No Lord 
Admiral won’t come now. Just you send away, and hoist it up.” 

*Rickon Goold pricked up his ugly ears at this; and Mother 
Tapsy did it bootiful. . And, to cut a long yarn short, we spliced him, 
Captain, with never a thought of what would come of it; only to 
have our revenge, your honour. He showed himself that greedy of 
our patent rum, that he never let the bottle out of his own elbow, 
and the more he stowed away the more his derrick-chains was 
creaking; but if anybody reasoned, there he stood upon his rights, 
‘and defied every way of seeing different; until we was compelled 
to take and spread him down, in the little room with sea-weeds 
over it. 

‘With all this, Bob and me was as sober as two judges, though 
‘your honour would hardly believe it perhaps; but we left him in the 
dark, to come round upon the. weeds ; as a galley-raker ought to do. 
And now we began to have a little drop ourselves, after towing the 
prize into port, and recovering the honour of the British Navy ; and 
we stood all round to every quarter of the compass, with the bottom 
.of the locker still not come to shallow soundings. But sudden our 
harmony was spoiled by a scream, like a whistle from the very bottom 
of the sea. 

‘We all of us jumped up, as if a gun had broke its lashings ; and 
the last day of judgment was the thoughts of many bodies; but Bob 
he down at once with his button-stump gun-metal, and takes the 
command of the whole of us. . “ Bear a hand, all on you,” he saith, 
quite steadfast: “ Rickon Goold is preaching to his own text 
to-night.” And so ’a was, sure enough; so ’a was, your honour. 

‘We thought he must have died, although he managed to claw 
off of it, with confessing of his wickedness, and striking to his Maker. 
All of us was frightened so, there was no laugh among us, till we 
come to talk over it afterwards. There the thundering rascal lay in 
the middle of that there mangerie of sea-stuff, as Mother Precious 
is so proud of, that the village calleth it the “ Widow’s Weeds.” 
Blest if he didn’t think that he were a’lying at the bottom of the sea, 
among the stars and cuttles, waiting for the day of judgment. 

‘Oh, Captain McNabbins, and Mate Govery,” he cries, “ the 
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hand of the Lord hath sent me down to keep you company down 
here. I never would ’a done it, Captain, hard as you was on me, if 
only I had knowed how dark, and cold, and shivery it would be down 
here. I cut the big bunk out; I'll not lie; no lies is any good down 
here, with the fingers of the deep things pointing to me, and the 
black devil’s wings coming over me—but a score of years agone it 
were, and never no one dreamed of it—oh, pull away, pull, for God’s 
sake pull—the wet woman, and the three innocent babbies, crawling 
over me, like congers! ” 

‘This was the shadows of our legs, your honour, from good mother 
Tapsy’s candle; for she was in a dreadful way by this time about her 
reputation and her weeds, and come down with her tongue upon the 
lot of us. “Enter all them names upon the log,” says I to Bob, for 
he writeth like a scholar. But Bob says, “ Hold hard, Dad, now or 
never.” And with that, down he goeth on the deck himself, and 
wriggleth up to Rickon through the weeds, with a hiss like a great 
sea-snake, and grippeth him. “Name of ship, you sinner!” cried 
Bob in his deep voice, like Old Nick a-hailing from a sepulchre. 
*‘¢ Golconda,’ of Calcutta,” says the fellow, with a groan as seemed to 
come out of the whites of his eyes; and down goes his head again, 
enough to split a cathead. And that was the last of him we heard 
that night. 

‘Well, now, Captain, you scarcely would believe; but although my 
nob is so much older of the pair, and white where his is as black as 
any coal, Bob’s it was as first throwed the painter up, for a-hitching 
of this drifty to the starn of your consarns. And it never come 
across him, till the locker was run out, and the two of us pulling 
longer faces than our legs is. Then Bob, by the mercy of the Lord, 
like Peter, found them guineas in the corner of his swab—some puts 
it round their necks, and some into their pockets; I never heard of 
such a thing till chaps run soft and watery—and so we come to this 
here place to’change the air, and the breeding, and spin this yarn to 
your honour’s honour, as hath a liberal twist in it; and then to take 
orders, and draw rations, and any rears of pay fallen due, after all 
dibs gone in your service; and for Bob to tip a stave in the 
Minister.’ 

‘ You have done wisely and well in coming here,’ said Mr. Mor- 
dacks cheerfully ; ‘but we must have further particulars, my friend. 
You seem to have hit upon the clue I wanted, but it must be fol- 
lowed very cautiously. You know where to lay your hand upon this 
villain? You have had the sense not to scare him off?’ 

‘Sarten, your honour. I could clap the irons on him, any hour 
you gives that signal.’ 

‘Capital! Take your son to see the sights; and both of you 
come to me at ten to-morrow morning. Stop, you may as well take 
this half-guinea. But when you get tipsy, tipple inwards.’ 


(To be continued.) 
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Some Aspects or InpIAN Finance.! 


BELIEVE that reforms must before long take place in the ad- 
ministration of India. The Government of that country now finds 
itself in the presence of two new forces of tremendous power. British 
Rule in the East is confronted for the first time by a genuine public 
opinion in India, and at the same moment its acts are more and more 
closely scrutinised by public opinion in England. Two new sets of in- 
fluences have thus been brought to bear upon the Indian Government 
—influences which, down to the time when India passed to the Crown, 
were scarcely felt, but which are every day more powerfully asserting 
themselves in the management of that country. 

As regards the first of these new forces, native public opinion, we 
are but reaping what we have sown. We have planted schools and 
colleges over all the land. We must now be content to reckon with 
the educated critical intelligence which we ourselves have developed. 
We have nurtured the youth of India upon text-books filled with noble 
passages from Milton and Burke. We have now to deal with the as- 
pirations which that free-born eloquence has inspired. We have held 
up as examples to the rising generation of Hindus, our Pyms and 
Hampdens and the heroes of British liberty. We have formed their 
ideal of public duty upon the model of the great constitutional states- 
men whom Macaulay loved to paint. We have perpetually placed 
before their eyes our own free England as the pattern of a self-governed 
people, and we have inflamed their imaginations by the stirring words 
of the great political orators of our day. 

The children whom we have trained in these ideas are now the 
grown men with whom the Indian Administration has to deal. I do 
not believe that a people, numbering one-sixth of the whole inkabi- 
tants of this globe, and whose aspirations have been nourished from 
their earliest youth on the strong food of English liberty, can be per- 
manently denied a voice in the government of their country. I do 
not believe that races among whom we raise a gross revenue of 60 
millions sterling, and into whom we have instilled the maxim of no 
taxation without representation as the fundamental right of a people, 
can be permanently excluded from a share in the management of their 
finances. I do not believe it practicable to curtail, for long, the right 
of the freest criticism on their rulers, to 200 millions of British subjects 
who have the speeches of Mr. Gladstone and Mr. Bright at this 
moment ringing in their ears. During seven centuries the Indian 
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races bore the yoke of successive invaders. They suffered in silence. 
Our State education in India, and the great examples of English his- 
tory in time past, and of English public men in our own day, have 
taught the dumb to speak, and we can no longer ask them to remain 
dumb. It is as if you planted a palm-tree in a glass house, and 
watered and tended it till it grew to the roof, and then banded it over 
with iron girders to keep it from growing any higher. We have planted 
such a tree, the tree of political aspirations in India. We have 
watered it from the rivers of Western knowledge, we have thrown open 
the windows of its glass house, and let in the fresh breezes of English 
liberty to give vigour and nutriment to its sap. We have watched 
with pride its growth as the latest and fairest product of our national 
genius for Colonial rule. That tree has very nearly reached the roof. 
You may for a time keep it down with bands of iron, and so stunt it, 
and bring decay upon the tips of its leaves and distort the straightness 
of its stem. But unless you give free play to its growth, the day will 
come when either its top will burst through the roof, or you will have 
to cut down with sharp steel the fair tree which your own hands have 
planted. While there is still time, take off the roof. 

The question of the representation of the Indian people must 
before long occupy the serious thoughts of the English nation. I find 
that a basis for such a system of representation is growing up silently, 
naturally, and unperceived, in our Indian Municipalities, Rural 
Unions, and District Boards. But if, as is sometimes loudly stated, 
our rule in India has been a series of crimes and blunders, little pro- 
fitable to ourselves and disastrous to the Indian races, then I do not 
see how we can ever dare to grant a system of representation to India. 
My own inquiries into the results of our rule—inquiries conducted, 
I trust, with impartiality, and certainly under a very serious sense of 
responsibility—throughout the twelve provinces of India, have led me 
to a different conclusion. I, on the contrary, believe that the true 
history of British Rule in India has been such, that, when the timecomes, 
we can fearlessly render an account of it to the representatives of the 
Indian people. Therefore it is that elsewhere I have stated what the 
English have done for India, in order that I may, both now and here- 
after, urge upon my countrymen what England has yet to do for the 
Indian people. 

For the second of the two new forces with which the Indian 
Government has now to reckon, is public opinion at home. A vast 
power has insensibly passed into the hands of English constituencies, 
the power of minutely controlling a distant Asiatic Empire—an 
Empire with a population greater than that of all Europe, Russia ex- 
cepted, and exactly double in number all the races which, according 
to Gibbon’s famous estimate, obeyed Imperial Rome. Until 1858, 
the power of control was practically vested in two close corporations 
—the governing body in India, and the Court of Directors in London ; 
during the last twenty years, it has passed more and more completely 
to Parliament, and through Parliament to the electors of Great 
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Britain. Down to our own time, the British Government in India 
was the great trustee for the voiceless Indian races. Now it is the 
English nation itself which is the trustee for the Indian races. Un- 
represented themselves, they have to trust to you to represent them, 
to defend their rights, and to guard them from wrong. It is, I think, 
the most solemn responsibility which ever descended on a nation. 
The purpose of this Paper is to ask you to aid in more seriously 
discharging that responsibility than it has hitherto been discharged. 
England cannot do its duty by India, so long as the great body 
of Englishmen remains in contented ignorance regarding India. 
England cannot do its duty by India, if English public men allow 
themselves to deal with Indian questions from an English party point 
of view. In 1863, a great popular orator of our time, in an address to 
the Birmingham Chamber of Commerce, warned it, with reference to 
certain statements about India, not to accept the utterances of men 
who speak with the authority of a lofty position in this country, instead 
of with a knowledge of the Indian facts. The seasonable warning 
which Mr. Bright thus sounded, at the time when the responsibility 
for the government of India had lately passed into the hands of the 
British people, has to be repeated to-day. You cannot do well for 
India, you cannot deal justly with India, unless you yourselves will 
take some pains to understand India. 

One of the Indian questions least’ understood in this country is 
the great question of Indian Finance. It forms at present the sub- 
ject which, of all others, is of the most pressing and vital importance 
to India, the pivot on which the whole situation turns. I must, 
however, confine my remarks to only one or two of its many aspects. 
I propose to select. the two for which I believe that England is. in a 
special manner responsible, and in which she has at present a special 
pecuniary interest. I mean our Indian public accounts, and our 
Indian import duties. 

But before entering on the discussion of systems, in respect to 
which my views will be found to be at variance with those now in 
vogue, permit me to premise one word. I hold that anyone who 
complicates this already most difficult subject by considerations con- 
nected with English party politics, does a most serious wrong to 
India. Before I conclude, you will find that I am no optimist 
regarding the existing system of Indian finance. But it is the 
system to which my strictures apply, not to the men who are labour- 
ing to make the best they can of it. When I read, the other day, 
the gazetted thanks of the Lords and Commons to our brave army 
and their skilful commanders in Afghanistan, I thought of another 
and equally arduous campaign which has been going on in India— 
a campaign against deficit and famine. Since 1874, an entirely new 
charge has appeared in our Indian accounts, a charge which amounted 
to fourteen millions sterling between that year and 1878, for feeding 4 
starving people. During the same years, the revenues were diminished, 
and about five millions sterling were lost for the time being in the 
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land tax alone, in consequence of @ series of stupendous natural 
calamities. But this was notall. The value of the commodity, silver, 
in which all our revenue is paid, and which had remained pretty 
steady at nearly 61 pence per ounce in the London market from 
1833 to 1872, fell:during the late famine years of 1876 to 1878 to 
an-average of about 52 pence: per ounce. While, therefore, there 
have been enormous charges for recurring famines, and more recently 
for wars, with regard to each of which sources of expenditure the 
Finance Minister of India was equally powerless, he found himself 
at the same moment. denuded of many millions of revenue, and the 
value of the metal in which the remaining revenue was paid had 
lost 14 per cent. of its value in the market of the world. I cannot 
recall to memory such an overwhelming combination of adverse cir- 
cumstances, in the financial history of any other country. Yet the 
Finance Minister of India has dealt with these unparalleled difficulties 
in such a manner that the Indian public debt stands as high as ever 
in the public confidence in England; and the Indian currency notes 
have not fallen a hundredth per cent. below par in the native bazaars 
of India. Mistakes may have been made in the details of this memorable 
campaign against famine and deficit, as we are told they have been 
made in the details of our operations in Afghanistan. But when I 
look at the net results, and consider how the public credit of India 
has emerged from the strain which has been placed upon it, I think 
that the Finance Minister, Sir John Strachey, merits, equally with 
our generals in the other campaign, the gratitude of the British 
nation. 

The main difficulty in understanding Indian accounts arises from 
the efforts which have been made to present those accounts in the 
form most easily intelligible to the English people. The East India 
Company was a great merchant and manufacturer, and did its book- 
keeping on a mercantile model. After India passed in 1858 to the 
Crown, rapid changes were introduced into the Indian accounts, with 
a view to exhibiting them on the same method as our English public 
accounts. A principal feature in these changes was the adoption of 
a system which England had copied, in some measure, from France— 
a system which is associated with the Parliamentary labours of Sir 
John Bowring, and with his previous services as a Special Commis- 
sioner. Under the old Indian system, the cost of collecting any 
branch of the revenue was more or less rigidly deducted from the 
proceeds, and only the net result was shown in the account. In the same 
way, any receipts under a certain heading of expenditure were de- 
ducted from the total expenditure under that heading, and only the 
net outlay was shown. Under the new system, the whole gross col- 
lections of revenue, and the whole gross expenditure, of whatever sort, 
are shown in the account. Thus, if the gross outlay on beer for the 
British troops in India amounted to 300,000l., and if the soldiers 
paid at the canteens 250,000l. for the beer which they drank; the 
cost of beer to Government under the old system would appear as 
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50,000l. per annum. Under the present system it would appear as 
300,000l, per annum, while the sum of 250,000l. would appear in the 
revenue account as a military receipt. This change was carried out 
principally between 1859 and 1864. 

The effect of this change is constantly lost sight of by English 
speakers and writers on Indian finance. One of its first results was to 
vitiate any comparison of the returns of revenue and expenditure, sub- 
sequent to the change, with similar returns for periods before the 
change. Distinguished English statesmen are thus led, from the 
form of our Indian accounts, into serious errors. An ex-Minister of 
the Crown, whose name will go down honoured to posterity as the 
introducer of our system of national education in England, is reported 
to have said the other day that Indian taxation had been run up in 
less than forty years from 20 millions to 62 millions sterling. If 
this statement, which Mr. Forster quite fairly derived from the Par- 
liamentary Indian Abstract, represented the real facts, I would join 
with the Leeds audience who raised a generous cry of ‘ Shame’ at the 
idea of such burdens being imposed upon the Indian people. But, 
fortunately, that statement does not represent the facts, as I shall 
now show. 

Without pretending to any rigid accuracy of definition, we may 
say that the object of national accounts is to show the amount ex- 
pended upon all charges connected with the government of a country, 
together with the headings under which that amount is raised, and the 
balance. But in India the Government is the only capitalist, and, 
indeed, the only corporate body possessing sufficient credit to enable 
it to undertake industrial works on a large scale. It thus results that, 
in addition to its proper business of governing the country, it has 
also to conduct several vast mercantile concerns: The Indian Go- 
vernment is the largest landed proprietor in the world, and last year it 
derived 20 millions sterling from this source. The Indian Govern- 
ment is the greatest manufacturer in the world, and last year it de- 
rived over 9 millions sterling from the sale of its opium, The Indian 
Government is the greatest water-company in the world, and last 
year it derived close on a million sterling from its irrigation and 
‘ordinary public works.’ The Indian Government is the greatest 
railway owner and railway manager in the world, and last year it 
derived from this source over 64 millions sterling. In these and the 
following statements I give the gross amounts as shown in the 
Finance and Revenue Accounts, printed by order of Parliament. 

The above are a few of the great mercantile occupations of the 
Indian Government in addition to its regular business of governing. 
But the Indian Government is also a great banker, and received 
last year half a million of interest ; a great life insurance and annuity 
company, in which capacity its receipts last year exceeded half a 
million sterling; a great exchange broker, under which head over 
half a million sterling is entered in its revenue returns as gains (its 
losses appearing in another account); a great contractor for keeping 
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the peace cmong foreign or feudatory States, who pay it three-quarters 
of a million in tribute; and a great retailer of beer to the British 
soldier and a salesman of military stores, which items contribute 
nearly a million to its revenue accounts. 

The list is uot exhausted, but I am afraid that your patience 
must be, and I shall not weary you with a further enumeration. The 
result is that the Parliamentary accounts of the Indian Government 
show the revenue and expenditure not only as regards its business 
of governing, but also of a great many other businesses which the 
Indian Government conducts. Every rupee paid for a railway ticket 
is entered as public revenue; every rupee paid for canal water is 
thus entered; every rupee paid for the purchase of a Government 
annuity or pension is thus entered; so also is every rupee paid for canal 
transit, or for a parcel by bullock-train, or for an ounce of cinchona 
alkaloids, or for a smoke of Patna opium by a Chinaman in Shang- 
hai, or for a quart of beer at the canteen at Aden. In like manner, 
the public expenditure of India is saddled with a vast number of 
charges which have nothing to do with the cost of governing. 
Every railway sleeper that requires to be renewed, every engine 
boiler that has to be mended, every leakage in a river embankment 
or a canal lock that needs to be stopped, together with the whole 
outlay at our opium factories, and a hundred other charges which are 
equally unconnected with the cost of governing the country, are 
entered in the Indian Expenditure Accounts. 

It thus results that anyone who takes the total revenue for any 
year obtains no accurate idea of the amount of taxation levied from 
the people; and no one who takes the total expenditure for any year 
obtains any correct idea of the actual charge of governing the 
country. We have not yet received the actual accounts for the present 
year, but the actual accounts, printed by order of Parliament, for 
last year, 1878, show that the whole taxation taken from the people 
of India, including the land revenue and all other receipts of the 
nature of taxation, amounted in reality to only 35 millions sterling. 
The balance between this sum and the gross nominal revenue, which 
stood at nearly 59 millions in 1878, is made up of items connected 
with the vast mercantile undertakings of the Indian Government, 
and of other sums, not one rupee of which was taken as taxation. Of 
the 59 millions of gross nominal revenue last year, 35 millions 
were of the nature of taxation levied from the Indian people, and 24 
millions were not of the nature of taxation levied from the Indian 
people. A comparison such as Mr. Forster’s at Leeds, therefore, should 
have been not as between 20 millions of taxation in 1840, and the 
gross 59 millions of revenue in 1878, but as between about 18 or 20 
millions of taxation in 1840, and 35 millions of taxation in 1878. 

Even this, however, does not fairly state the case. For, owing to 
the changes in keeping the accounts, the net revenues are shown in the 
earlier year, while the gross revenues are shown in the later one. I 
accordingly went over the accounts with Sir George Balfour, one of the 
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principal officers who, in 1862, was deputed to carry out the change, 
and one of the membersof Parliament who have most closely watched 
the effects of that change. I asked him what sum would fairly repre- 
sent the 18 to 20 millions of 1840, under the system of accounts 
now in use; allowing for resumptions, owing to payment for services 
in money instead of by grants of land; the use of stamps in place of 
Court fees &c. He replied, after a scrutiny of the scanty evidence 
available to us, from 24 to 25 millions. Since that time we have added 
more than one-third to the then existing area of British India, and some- 
what over one-fourth to the population of British India. Take the 
figures at the lowest estimate, and assume the revenue of 1840, if repre- 
sented under our present system of accounts, at 24 millions, plus one- 
fourth, or 6 millions, for the additions to territory and population since 
that year ; and you get a total of 30 millions sterling as a basis for com- 
parison with our actual taxation last year of 35 millions. During 
the interval, we have covered India with roads, spread over it a net- 
work of eight thousand miles of railway, and executed vast irrigation 
works. Under these circumstances, I do not think that a proportionate 
rise in the taxation from 30 to 35 millions, in 40 years, is a fact 
of which the English rulers of India need feel ashamed. It is a 
smaller increase than that made by any European country, with one- 
sixth of the Indian population, during the same period. It is a 
smaller proportionate increase than any English squire, through whose 
property a railway has passed, would have derived from his estate 
during the past forty years. At this moment, the public revenues of 
England, apart from local taxation, bear upon the people at a rate 
considerably over 40 shillings per head; the actual taxation of India 
bears upon the Indian people at a rate of under 4 shillings per head. 
Even assuming that money goes four times as far with the poor in 
India as in England, and that 4 shillings to the Indian tax-payer is 
as large a sum as 16 shillings to the English tax-payer, there is still 
an enormous margin (between 4 shillings and 40 shillings) in favour 
of the Indian peasant. 

This, however, does not palliate the fact that the Parliamentary 
Indian accounts are of such a nature as to lead a distinguished 
statesman into a false comparison, like that into which Mr. Forster 
fell at Leeds.? Not only are the totals of our Indian revenue and 
expenditure useless for comparative purposes, but many of the details 
are of equally little value. From a too great desire to render Indian 


2 Mr. Forster, in 7he Times of December 16, courteously acknowledges the error 
into which he was led; but points out certain difficulties in the way of his un- 
reservedly accepting all my conclusions. These difficulties, however, are matters of 
account, as Sir George Campbell exhaustively showed in his reply to Mr. Forster in 
The Times of the 17th. They belong to the very class to which I here refer, and form 
additional illustrations of the difficulty of deriving an accurate comparison from the 
Parliamentary Statements of Indian expenditure and revenue at distant dates. I 
learn from Mr. Forster that he referred at Leeds to the Indian expenditure, not to 
the revenue ; but this is a point which does not affect my position, and on which he 
does not insist. 
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accounts simple at a first glance to the English public, we have 
almost concealed the fact that they refer to a totally different cur- 
rency from that in which they are rendered. In India, the revenues 
are received and expended in silver; in England the revenues are 
received and expended in gold; and in our Parliamentary Indian 
accounts we proceed on a make-believe system that this most impor- 
tant fact means nothing. While there are seldom fewer than II 
rupees to the pound sterling, and sometimes more than 12 rupees to 
the pound sterling, we render our Indian accounts to Parliament 
on the assumption of an invariable but imaginary rate of Io 
rupees to the pound sterling. By a financial fiction, we tend to 
hide away a radical financial fact. We invent a conventional value 
for the rupee, and having invented such a convention, we adhere to 
it in some parts of our accounts, and we do not adhere to it in 
others. Thus we represent our debt in 1878 at a total of 135 mil- 
lions of pounds. In reality, our debt consists of two portions—one 
item of 60 millions of pounds in England, and another item of 750 
millions of rupees in India, now equal to about 63 millions of pounds ; 
making a total of 123 instead of 135 millions sterling. If you 
really wish to know the debt of India, you may either turn the 
sterling portion into rupees, or the rupee portion into pounds. At 
present, we add together the two discordant elements as if they 
were interchangeable equivalents ; and the result is, that we present 
a total which is inaccurate to the extent of nearly 12 millions 
sterling. This is the result of the present system, as regards our 
capital account ; and the same errors, on a smaller scale, vitiate our 
current accounts. I am well aware of the argument that this 
system of assuming a conventional value of the rupee is convenient 
for comparing the totals of one year with another. But we have 
seen that the changes in the system of exhibiting our Indian 
accounts are so great as to render the totals useless for purposes of 
comparison ; especially the totals of 1878, when the rupee was worth 
less than twenty pence, with the totals of 1840, when it was worth 
nearly twenty-four pence. 

These changes are still going on. The other day Mr. Gladstone 
mentioned at Edinburgh that the Indian expenditure had increased 
from an average of 50 millions six years ago, to close on 60 
millions last year. The published totals in the Indian accounts 
more than bear out this statement; but the details show that 
between 1874 and 1878 vast sums were brought into the yearly 
accounts as outlay which had never been entered in them as 
expenditure before. Thus, in the single year 1877, over 6 mil- 
lions were suddenly brought into the account as the gross pay- 
ments for guaranteed railway interest—not because the charge 
was a new one, but because the accountants determined to 
exhibit it in a new form; similar additions have been made under 
other headings of expenditure; and the increase of which Mr. 
Gladstone complained was thus to a large extent a merely nominal 
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one of account. I think you will agree with me that there must 
be something defective in a system of accounts which could thus, 
even for a moment, mislead the practised eye of the greatest 
financier‘of our age. During the past eighteen months I have had 
occasion to go over these accounts with distinguished statists and 
economists in France, Norway, Sweden, and Denmark. I did 
not find that they were intelligible, for comparative purposes, to a 
single one of these gentlemen. A French friend said to me: ‘Eh 
bien! you should print on the outside cover of your Indian accounts, 
“ Beware of the totals within.”’ 

It may be said that the totals of public accounts must, from 
their very constitution, be dangerous. Well, the other day when I 
sat down to examine into the statements of Mr. Gladstone and Mr. 
Forster, I found that I had to completely pull to pieces the general 
account, and to take out from it nineteen subordinate accounts, 
before I could obtain any accurate idea as to how far the revenue and 
expenditure of India had really increased. I do not think that 
this is a process which we can expect either foreign critics or English 
statesmen to go through. 

The truth is, that the able accountants who were sent out from 
England to reform the old Company’s book-keeping, and more 
especially their successors who have pushed still farther those lines of 
reform both in India and at home, did not give sufficient weight to 
the essential differences between the business conducted by the Indian 
Government, and the business conducted by the English Government. 
They forcibly squeezed our Indian accounts into English moulds. 
This fact is overlooked, not only by the English writers, but some- 
times even by the skilled and careful officials who furnish the materials 
for Parliamentary Statements. The result is a false simplicity and a 
delusive uniformity—a system which fails to afford those ready 
facilities for comparison between one year and another without which 
the public can exercise no supervision over national expenditure, and 
which, in place of those facilities, supplies our great English states- 
men with incongruous elements and misleading totals. 

I do not say that it is easy to amend these defects, and anyone 
who asserts that it is easy can never have sat down to practically 
apply his remedies. The nature of public accounts is such, that if 
you touch the form of any one of them it sends an electric shock 
along the whole series, involving structural changes throughout. We 
must not tamper with the fundamental principle that all transactions 
shall be brought to account. But improvement, although not easy, is 
not impossible. I believe that amendments in the form of the Indian 
accounts and statements may be based upon the recognition of three 
facts. First, that the transactions of the Indian Government differ in 
character and scope from those of the English Government ; and that, 
in addition to its regular business of administration, the Indian 
Government carries on a variety of vast and complicated mercantile 
concerns. Second, that the Indian accounts deal with a currency 
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essentially different from the currency of England: that rupees can- 
not be converted per saltwm into pounds, by dividing by ten or by 
striking off the last figure: and that even if a conventional con- 
version is retained for purposes of loose comparison, it is with the 
actual values and not with the conventional figures that Indian finan- 
ciers have to reckon, and by which they must be judged. Third, 
that there is a very fundamental difference between Statements and 
Accounts: that an account is a record of the actual incomings and 
outgoings of money in the precise form in which those incomings 
and outgoings took place: that a statement is an exhibition of all 
the incomings and outgoings which can be properly assigned to a 
group of transactions, and respecting the accuracy of which ex- 
hibition, opinions will vary as the mind of man varies: that while 
the Indian accounts should thus form a complete record of all the 
incoming and outgoings of the individual years, Indian statements 
may be constructed to show for comparative purposes the actual 
financial results of a series of years; but that a conspicuous line 
should be drawn between Accounts and Statements in presenting 
the revenue and expenditure of India to Parliament. 

I fear that I have too severely taxed the reader’s patience by this 
lengthy exposition of our Indian accounts. But clear ideas on the 
character and defects of those accounts are the first esscatial steps to 
the understanding of Indian finance, and to grappling with the em- 
barrassments which at present surround it. I shall now invite your 
attention to one of those embarrassments, in which the mercantile 
classes and the industrial cities of England have, at this moment, a 
very personal interest. I mean our Indian import duties. The 
history of these duties may be briefly stated as follows. Until India 
passed to the Crown in 1858, the Indian tariff was of the old- 
fashioned, capricious sort. The downfall of the East India Company 
in that year left its revenues and expenditure in confusion, and the 
English Ministry resolved to send out the ablest financier whom they 
could find to set them in order. They selected the late Mr. James 
Wilson, well-known as Secretary to the Treasury, who had taken an 
important part in rearranging the British tariff. Mr. Wilson was 
a skilful political economist, who came into prominence during the 
repeal of the Corn Laws, and who was identified, both by his princi- 
ples and by life-long friendships, with the great Free Trade party in 
England. Mr. Wilson carried his Free Trade principles into his 
new duties as the first Finance Minister of India under the Crown. 
But he soon found that the nature of the Indian people was such, 
that direct taxation could not discharge in that country the pre- 
eminent function which it fills in English Finance. He did indeed 
lay on an income tax, but he distinctly stated that it was a tem- 
porary measure. Like all preceding and subsequent financiers in 
India, he had chiefly to rely on indirect taxation for maintaining an 
equilibrium between revenue and expenditure. 

One important source of this indirect taxation was the Sea 
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Customs. Mr. Wilson revised the Indian import tariff, and placed 
it on a sound basis. That basis had nothing to do with Protection. 
He re-organised the import tariff solely with a view to the fiscal 
necessities of India. It has been modified from time to time as 
regards its rates, but it remains to this day on its original basis as 
a fiscal tariff. For purely financial purposes, it was found necessary, 
up to 1875, to levy a general duty of 74 per cent. on merchandise 
imported into India. This rate was uniform, with a few exceptions, 
for all articles on which the Customs were levied. The history of the 
few exceptions is an instructive one. Pressure had soon been brought 
to bear upon the Indian Government to grant an exceptionally 
favourable rate to Manchester goods. By degrees, the Indian 
Government had to yield to that pressure, not in the interests of the 
Indian taxpayer, but under the louder and louder demands of a powerful 
party in England. While, as a matter of absolute fiscal necessity, 
it retained its tariff up to 1875 at not less than 7} per cent. on 
78 out of the 84 classes of dutiable merchandise specified in its list, 
and for all other dutiable articles not specially mentioned, it had 
found itself compelled to let in Manchester goods, twist, and yarn at 
lower rates; some of them at less than one-half the normal tariff of 
74 per cent. which the financial exigencies of the country required. 
This was the state of the case up to 1875, when the depression of 
trade in England again led to the agitation of the question. Our 
Indian tariff, which had been organised by an English Free Trader, 
and organised by him for purely fiscal purposes, was accused of being 
a protective tariff as regards cotton goods. Now there are protective 
tariffs, and there are fiscal tariffs. A protective tariff is one designed 
primarily to give an advantage to the internal manufactures of a 
eountry by laying a heavy duty upon foreign goods. A fiscal tariff is 
one designed primarily to yield revenue. As a matter of fact, how- 
ever, a protective tariff also acts as a fiscal one in supplying revenue, 
and a fiscal tariff also acts to some extent as a protective one in all 
aountries which have competing manufactures of their own. Never- 
theless, the distinction between a protective tariff and a fiscal tariff is 
a well-recognised one, and the Indian tariff had been framed by a 
Free Trade financier solely for fiscal purposes. An independent 
member stated in Parliament that no tariff in the whole world, not 
even the Chinese tariff, which we forced from that country by war, 
was so favourable to British manufactures as the Indian import duties. 
It was, therefore, with surprise that we in India heard our tariff 
accused of being a protective one. ‘If Manchester’ said the friends 
of India in 1875, ‘ complains of our duties of 34 per cent. and 5 per 
cent. on her goods as being protective, then with much better reason 
may Birmingham, Staffordshire, and Sheffield complain of the 7} per 
cent. on their goods.’ For we have competing manufactures in India, 
although on a smaller scale, with each of the great industries of 
England. We had always thought that if our tariff was unduly 
favourable to any class of goods, if it had been manipulated in a spirit 
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of protection to any class of goods, it was to Manchester goods that 
this preference and this protection had been shown; as we had let in 
the staples of Manchester at 34 and 5 per cent., instead of at the 
normal tariff of 74 per cent. Take the alphabetical list of our duti- 
able merchandise in the Indian tariff from the first article under A, 
apparel, to the last articles under U and W, umbrellas and woollen 
shawls, all of which up to 1875 paid 74 per cent., and you will find 
that there is a more or less brisk production of almost every one of 
them in India, and that the purely fiscal tariff acts-pro tanto, and 
must act pro tanto, as a slightly protective one. For example, 
carriage-making is a great business in India, where the summer heat 
renders a conveyance as much a necessity of life as the winter renders 
a fire here. At one time, great numbers of carriages were imported 
into India from England. But the skilful Indian artisan learned by 
degrees to construct carriages as well as our English workmen do, and 
the import from England dwindled away. What would Manchester 
have thought if Long Acre had lifted up its voice against the Indian 
tariff, because it could not compete with the carriage factories in 
Calcutta? Or if Norwich and Northampton had complained that 
they could not bring Indian hides to England, and make them into 
shoes or harness, and send them out again to India, as cheaply as the 
leather-castes work up the raw material at Cawnpur? Or if our 
British oilmakers had bewailed their fate, because they could not 
bring home the Indian oil seeds, and extract their product, and re- 
export it to India, so as to compete with the oil-presses of Bengal ? 
Yet all these British manufactures paid the 74 per cent. tariff up to 
1875, under a brisk competition with the Indian manufacturer. 

But Lancashire, armed with the authority of the splendid services 
which she has rendered to England in the past, and strong with the 
strength of the great industrial interest which she worthily represents 
in the present, is always able to get her own way with a British 
Ministry. The position which she took up practically amounted to 
this. If any new industry arises in India, or if any old industry 
obtains such a development as to inconvenience the English producer, 
then that manufacture must straightway be removed from the Indian 
tariff. For example, beer is an article made on a large scale in India; 
and a friend tells me that the British brewers, encouraged by the success 
of Manchester, are already contemplating an agitation to get their 
commodity forced into India at reduced rates. Now in India the 
population has, in certain Provinces, outgrown the productive 
powers of the soil, and their sole chance of a livelihood depends upon 
the growth of their manufactures, and the opening up of new indus- 
trial outlets. But the position which Lancashire has assumed would 
render each new manufacture in India, and each extension of an old 
one, a loss to the Indian revenues, by compelling its withdrawal 
from the Indian Customs tariff as soon as it became of sufficient 
importance to compete with the British manufacturer. Manchester 
has, therefore, forced the interests of English financiers in India into 
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opposition to the industrial interests of the Indian people. For each 
new impulse to Indian manufactures implies, under the Manchester 
dogma, the loss of the article manufactured to the Indian Custom. 

I think you will agree with me that this was a painful position 
for those who have the welfare of India at heart and who desire 
to see the finances of India in the interest of the Indian people. The 
Indian Government in August 1875 reduced its whole tariff to the very 
moderate rate of 5 percent. Of the eighty odd classes of merchandise 
specified in the list, only two were let in at a lower rate, viz., iron at 
1 per cent., and cotton twist or yarn at 3} per cent. You know the 
result. As trade became worse in England, Lancashire again agitated 
for a reduction of the duty on its goods. In 1878, the Indian 
Government again revised its tariff, removing many articles to 
the free list, and letting in the lower numbers of cotton twist free. 
But even this did not satisfy Manchester, and in March 1879, all 
grey cotton piece-goods, however designated, and not containing 
yarn higher than 30’s, were exempted from the Indian import tariff. 
What can the unrepresented millions of India do against Manchester ? 
It has been for them a losing battle from the commencement, and 
it will be a losing battle for them to the end. 

But the people of India, although their poor, semi-articulate 
complainings have no chance as against the clear, persistent voice of 
Manchester, deeply feel the wrong, and bitterly resent it. Since 1869 
I have attentively studied the native Press, and my cheeks have 
sometimes flushed with shame at the justice of its complaints. When 
England wished to give an unusually splendid entertainment to a 
European prince, say the native journalists, it did so out of the 
Indian revenues. When England wished to make war in Abyssinia, 
it took the Indian troops and charged their pay to the Indian 
Exchequer ; and so on through a list of accusations, which are repeated 
in every newspaper, both native and European, throughout all India. 
You do not realise in this country how the honour of England suffers 
from these accusations. The action of Manchester regarding the 
cotton duties has given fresh bitterness to such complaints. In order 
to let in Manchester goods free, or at low rates, Indian financiers 
have to keep up the old bad system of taxing Indian exports. 
They have to levy a cruel duty on Indian rice, with rates on Indian 
oils, seeds, indigo, lac, hides; in respect of all which commodities the 
Indian producer bears a keen competition with other countries in the 
markets of the world. To avoid anything like a protective import 
duty, as against the Lancashire millowner, you force Indian financiers 
to keep up export duties, which form a protective tariff in favour of 
competing countries at the expense of the poor Indian peasant. How 
can you venture to give a Free Press to India, or any most meagre 
form of representation to India, so long as you maintain such a 
system of finance? No doubt, the removal of the import duties 
would reduce the cost of certain classes of cloth and other British 
goods to the Indian consumer. But any reduction of taxation, 
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especially of indirect taxation, would reduce the cost of living. The 
English financiers whom England has sent to India have not yet been 
able to find a substitute for indirect taxation in that country; and 
before they take off the import duties on the plea of Protection, they 
should take off the export duties on the same ground. It falls to me, as 
a corresponding member of the National Indian Association, to receive 
a number of the Indian youths who come to complete their studies in 
this country. These young men have been trained in our own State 
schools, but they assure me that a bitter conviction is spreading through- 
out the thinking classes of their countrymen, that the Indian finances 
are being dealt with in the interests not of India, but of England. 

This conviction is happily not altogether well founded. For our 
Indian tariff, although designed for fiscal purposes, must unavoidably 
act to a small extent as a protective tariff. Now, I hold that Eng- 
land has so deep a stake in the Indian finances, both from her vast 
loans to India and from her general responsibility for the welfare of 
India, that she has a right to lay down the great principles to be 
followed in Indian finance. England is entitled to say, ‘ We have now 
made up our mind that our Indian financiers shall Jevy no import 
duty which has in the very least degree, or even accidentally, a pro- 
tective result.’ If England is prepared to take up this position, 
Indian financiers can only reply that the whole Indian tariff must be 
given up. But England has no right, while sanctioning the Indian 
tariff as a whole, to forcibly withdraw from that tariff the very 
articles which make the tariff a profitable one to India. At present 
England leaves India to keep up all the Indian custom-houses, coast- 
guards, and preventive establishments; while, under pressure from 
Manchester, England deprives the Indian tariff of the very articles 
which made its custom-houses pay. 

I believe that there is a solution for this difficulty. Looking to 
the recent history of our Indian tariff, and remembering the might of 
Manchester and the powerlessness of the Indian people, it would 
almost be better for Indian financiers to offer to give up their import 
duties altogether. They should say to England, ‘ We have an import 
tariff, levied chiefly from British goods, which yields us in round 
figures one and a-half millions per annum. You English financiers 
levy from our Indian staples, tea and coffee, about a million per 
annum. Well, we are willing to give up altogether our Indian cus- 
toms tariff of one and a-half millions per annum, and let in all 
merchandise free, if you will give up the million which you levy from 
our tea and coffee, and let in our Indian products free.’ 

In short, I think that England and India would find it to their 
mutual advantage to enter into a treaty of commerce. If you 
object to the word treaty, then call it a convention, to be settled, not 
between a Secretary of State in London and a Viceroy in Calcutta, 
both of whom are controlled by the political party for the time 
being in office, but by commissioners appointed to arbitrate impar- 
tially between the interests of the two countries. 
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Such a convention would render India an empire of free ports, and 
would greatly facilitate and augment British commerce with the East. 
It would, moreover, give England a new power in her dealings with 
France and other European countries. At present, when England asks 
the French to reduce their tariff on British goods, the French naturally 
inquire what concession can England, which has already almost 
entirely abandoned its import duties, give France in return. The 
abolition of the Indian Customs would put something into the hand 
of England with which to bargain with France. England might then 
say to M. Waddington, ‘ Facilitate British commerce with France, 
and we shall facilitate French commerce with India; lighten your 
French tariff on English goods, and we shall undertake that your 
French goods are admitted free into India.’ I believe this arrange- 
ment would be a very welcome one to France. For long, France has 
been an excellent customer to India. Last year she bought over six 
millions sterling worth of Indian products, but she could only sell half 
a million of French commodities to India; and the French would be 
glad of facilities for increasing their Eastern export trade. 

While England would thus benefit by the abolition of the Indian 
import tariff, India would also be a gainer. In the first place, the 
opening up of India to the commerce of the world, by declaring all 
her harbours free ports, would give an enormous impetus to the 
industrial life of the people. In the second place, India would secure 
the free admission of all her staples into England; or if England 
(in order to maintain her duty on China tea) preferred to continue 
to levy the million sterling on Indian tea and coffee, India would be 
very glad to accept the million sterling thus raised. In the third 
place, India must face the fact that sooner or later Manchester will 
force in all her goods free, so that the Indian import duties will lose 
the 900,000. now paid by cotton manufactures, and will fall from 
‘one and a half millions to 600,000l. Of this 600,000/., more than a 
half, or say 350,000l., is levied from liquors, wines, and spirits ; and 
the abolition of the Customs duty would not materially affect them, 
as they would, after being admitted free, be taxed by the Inland 
Excise Department. The net loss to India in the future from the 
abolition of her import duties would therefore be the remaining 
250,000l. In return for this 250,000l. of import duties, India would 
have an enormously increased commerce, together with a consequent 
rise in the general revenue; she would get rid of a damaging and 
hopeless conflict with Manchester; and she would secure a free 
entrance for all her staples into England. 

Such would be some of the results of a treaty of commerce with 
India. Instead of Manchester obtaining special exemptions for her 
own goods, all British manufactures would enter India free; and 
Birmingham, Staffordshire, Sheffield, Leeds, and every industrial 
centre in England would be gainers by the change. I do not say 
that the import duties are the first taxes which India ought, for her 
own sake, to get rid of. But if England decides that India shall 
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levy no import duties which are accidentally or in the least degree 
protective against British goods, then, were India represented, she 
would insist upon both sides of the commercial relations between 
herself and England being dealt with as a whole. By dealing 
with this question of the Indian import duties in a narrow and selfish 
spirit, England snatches an advantage for one of her manufac- 
tures at the expense of her national fame, and at the cost of the 
Indian Exchequer. By dealing with it in a broad and an equitable 
spirit England would benefit all her great industries, and at the same 
time she would give an enormous impetus to the commercial develop- 
ment of the East. 

I have been able to touch on only two points connected with 
Indian finance. But I believe that much work is to be done in the 
decentralisation and local management of Indian finance; in ‘the 
reduction and unification of Indian debt and obligations into the 
silver currency of India; and in the abolition, under treaties of 
commerce, of the Indian export duties as well as of the Indian import 
tariff. . Before this generation passes away I hope to see India an 
empire of free ports; absolutely open, without custom houses or 
duties of any sort, to the incoming and outgoing of the commerce of 
the world. I have selected not the most interesting aspects of 
Indian finance, but the two points with regard to:which England can 
render most substantial service to the Indian people. As I said 
before, my object is to ask you todo your duty by India. You 
can never do your duty to India unless you take the trouble to under- 
stand India. If I could only touch the conscience of England, then 
I should feel sure of the justice of England; and Manchester herself 
would be the last city in England to knowingly commit a wrong 
upon an unrepresented and a defenceless people. 


W. W. Hunter. 
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CRUISE in the ‘ Druid’ along the northern shores of the Bay of 
Chaleur, as far as Gaspé, gave me an opportunity of seeing a very 
interesting coast in reference to the resources of the ‘ inshore fisheries.’ 
The settled country extends but a very short distance inland—the 
skyline shows invariably an outline of low rounded hills covered 
entirely with forest. But along certain portions of the coast the sea 
was well covered with powerful boats fishing for Cod. On hailing some 
of these for the purpose of buying fish, it was pleasant to see the 
abundant ‘ take,’ which often covered the bottom of the boats. The Cod 
were generally small—that is to say, not above three or four pounds 
weight—and a large proportion of them not above two pounds. _ But 
they were of excellent quality. At several stations along the shore, 
and especially at the picturesque little village of Gaspé, there were 
large establishments for the curing and export of these fish. From 
the great abundance of the supply, it could not be otherwise that the 
price should be low; but I heard with regret that the fishery was 
generally prosecuted on a system of ‘ advances’ by the curing houses— 
which was, in fact, the truck system on an extended scale—and that 
the final result to the fishermen was a very low rate of remuneration 
for an occupation very toilsome, involving great exposure, and often 
not devoid of danger. The north-eastern shores of the Bay of 
Chaleur are very open, and in easterly and north-easterly winds are 
exposed to the full sweep of the Atlantic. 

When at Gaspé, which is a most picturesque little town with 
an excellent harbour, I saw one of the fast American schooners, whose 
operations in the mackerel fishery of this coast are much complained 
of by the Canadian fishermen. Their complaints reminded me much 
of the similar complaints on the west coast of Scotland, against what 
is called ‘ trawling’ for herrings. In both cases new and more efficient 
modes of catch have been at least coincident with a departure of 
the shoals from former places of resort, if not with diminished 
productiveness over a larger area. This is one of the allegations 
which will probably form the subject of inquiry between the Govern- 
ments concerned on the pending question of the Fishery Treaties. 

As regards another branch of the fishing industry, the provincial 
population have it all to themselves. I refer to the lobster fisheries. 
The abundance of lobsters on this part of the Canadian coast is 
astonishing to those who are acquainted only with this pursuit on the 
almost exhausted shores of Scotland. Until quite lately any number 
of the finest lobsters could be caught by a noose at the end of a short 
rod, from boats rowing gently along the shores, with a torchlight, at 
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night. Of late, however, the introduction of more skilled methods of 
capture has sensibly thinned them. And no wonder, for I was told 
of one man taking in a single night upwards of six hundred lobsters, 
getting only about sixty cents, or about half-a-crown per hundred. The 
fishermen in this trade also are very much in the hands of large 
capitalists, who supply the gear and tackle, purchase the shellfish, 
boil them in great caldrons, and ‘tin’ them for export to the 
United States and to Europe. It is impossible that any supply can 
long support the present rate of capture without being very speedily 
reduced. But the shores along which the lobsters are found are so 
extensive that, if proper regulations are made and enforced as toa 
close time and as to the size of fish, they may continue for many years 
to yield a profitable return. 

The northern shores of the Bay of Chaleur, although higher than 
the southern, are, nevertheless, low and far from picturesque. Small 
farms, divided by straight lines, with wooden houses of various shapes 
and sizes, cover a gentle declivity, which ends in a steep bank or an 
insignificant precipice of red sandstone. But at one point, Cape 
Bonaventure, the carboniferous strata have been thrown on edge, 
and rise into a high and sharp-pointed cliff, which has been cut off 
by the action of the sea and of floating ice from the mainland. This 
island is perpendicular on all sides, very narrow, and about three 
hundred feet high, with an undulating platform at the top, inhabited 
by thousands of Cormorants and other sea fowl, where they are 
absolutely secure from molestation. Through this great cliff the 
sea has worked its way in an arched cave, which pierces from one 
side to the other, and through which, at high water, a boat can row. 
It is from this peculiar feature, I presume, that the place is called 
Percé. When the colours of the sunset were thrown on this island, 
with its splintered plates of rock, its deep cracks and fissures, and its 
own fine local tints, it formed one of the most curious and beautiful 
objects I have ever seen on any coast. 

A drive of ten miles up the valley of the Cascapediac, and a 
descent from that point to the sea in canoes, enabled us to see 
another of the most lovely rivers of Canada. Smaller than the 
Restigouche, but with a greater extent of fine alluvial soil between 
its banks and the surrounding hills, fringed consequently by forests 
with a larger proportion of deciduous trees, its windings presented 
scenes of almost ideal beauty, as we floated down the river on a delicious 
evening in the beginning of July. Some of the Elms were particu- 
larly fine, and Maple, Ash, and Black Birch, with thickets of a feathery 
Willow, hung over or fringed the water with every. variety of 
foliage, whilst some parklike openings in the wood, and occasional 
clearings and comfortable farms, gave their own interest and their 
own charm. We were most hospitably received at our farthest point 
by Mr. Woodman, a farmer who had cleared and cultivated a large 
extent of fine meadow land on the banks of the river. His capacious 
homestead, surrounded by fields of luxuriant grass, and presided over 
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by a most kind and comfortable Scotch wife from Ayrshire, afforded 
us welcome rest and refreshment, after the jolting of one of the 
roughest of Canadian roads. But not even the attractions of my 
countrywoman’s delicious milk and home-made bread could keep me 
long from the banks of that glorious river, with the crimson Finches, 
which were flitting among its Birches and Alders, the Striped Squirrels 
running under drift logs, and the great Belted Kingfisher plunging 
into its eddies. Although somewhat far from ‘ kirk and market,’ the 
whole place seemed the perfection of a happy agricultural home. 
Viret memoria ! 

On our return home, we passed by the Intercolonial Line to St. 
John’s, the capital of New Brunswick, and embarked there in a 
steamer for Boston. The valley along which the line passes in ap- 
proaching St. John’s, called Sussex Vale, is drained by the Kena- 
becacis river. With its large lakelike expanses of water, its mixture 
of rock, andits abundance and variety of wood, it was much prettier 
than any description of New Brunswick had led me to expect. In 
St. John’s itself the effects of the recent great fire are only too 
apparent. But rebuilding and revival had begun, and the effects of 
these were fortunately even more obvious to the eye. 

One of the thick fogs so common on the coasts of North America 
shrouded the low rocky shores of New Brunswick as we passed, 
and when it cleared off we were running along the coast of the State 
of Maine. We found ourselves then threading our way among an 
archipelago of beautiful little islands, rocky and wooded, full of com- 
fortable little farms, and villa residences, and fishing stations, with 
- multitudes of boats of all sorts and sizes rowing or sailing between 
them and the mainland. The whole was bathed in glorious sunlight, 
the sea was unruffled, and the sky showed on every side those immense 
spaces of horizon which are so rare in the more vaporous atmosphere 
of Great Britain. The coast of Maine, though generally low, is far 
from being flat, and is deeply indented by a multitude of creeks and 
inlets, which afford a charming intricacy and variety to its shores. 
After a splendid sunset night fell upon an ocean with a surface of 
polished glass, and for a long time I watched the shoals of mackerel 
darting away from under the steamer’s bow in courses which were 
marked by miniature rockets of phosphorescent light. The sea seemed 
alive with fish, and yet we saw very few fishing-boats engaged in 
taking them. 

We entered the magnificent harbour of Boston on one of the first 
very hot days of the cold and late summer of 1879. It is certainly one 
of the very finest harbours in the world: immensely capacious, abso- 
lutely sheltered, and easily defensible. As the virtual birthplace of 
American Independence, it has an historic interest as remarkable as 
its beauty. 

The main object of my visit to Boston was accomplished in the 
kind and hospitable reception I received from Mr. Longfellow. I did 
not previously know that the charming residence in which he lives at 
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Cambridge is the very house, timber-built, and now more than 150 
years old, which for several months was the head-quarters of General 
Washington when or soon after he first took the command of the 
American army. In the society of Mr. Longfellow and of his family, 
of Mr. Norton, and of my old friend Mr. Richard Dana, we spent a 
delightful summer evening under the shadows of a deep verandah and 
of umbrageous trees, with the lights of sunset streaming across distant 
meadows upon the picturesque and comfortable house. I can only 
express my earnest hope that it may long continue to be, as it has 
so long been, the abode of genius and of virtue. 

I have. already mentioned that few things in the New World 
surprised me more than the appearance of the country along the 
short railway line between Boston and Fall River. The great 
extent of what may be called uncleared or wild land in one of 
the oldest states of the Union is very curious. It is not, of course, 
primeval forest; but to a large extent it is what in Australia would 
be called ‘bush, and in India ‘jungle.’ It is land wholly uncul- 
tivated—much of it marshy, or covered with thickets of pretty but 
useless wood. Here, as everywhere else in the Eastern States, it is 
obvious that the soils of poorer quality do not pay for cereal cultiva- 
tion, or indeed for any cultivation at all. I should have thought that, 
if for nothing else, much of this waste surface might be profitably used 
for sheep pasture. But the truth is that the inexhaustible areas of 
land, which are naturally rich, in the far west, and the products of 
which can be cheaply conveyed to the coast by the railway system, de- 
termine all industry and all enterprise in that direction. Thus even 
in the heart of Massachusetts, and in the immediate vicinity of some 
of the oldest and most populous cities of the Union, it is not worth 
while to lay out much capital on the reclamation of land com- 
paratively poor. 

Under the hospitable care of Mr. Cyrus Field, we enjoyed a most 
agreeable visit to Newport, a watering place on the coast of Rhode 
Island which is the favourite resort of the most cultivated society in 
the United States. The handsome villas and houses of Newport are 
surrounded by well-kept lawns and shrubberies, and the principal 
drives are pleasantly shaded, in the New England fashion, by flourish- 
ing trees. On the ‘Ocean Drive,’ which extends for some miles along 
the rocky shore, one can enjoy the freshest breezes of the Atlantic, 
which here washes the low cliffs, and penetrates into the little creeks, 
with waves of the purest water and of the most lovely green. We 
visited the venerable old church, and saw the pulpit from which 
the great Bishop Berkeley had discoursed to the colonists of 
Rhode Island, and a pleasant road along the shore to the northward 
led us to the rocks where he is said to have composed his * Minute 
Philosopher.’ It gave me great pleasure to renew my acquaintance 
with Mr. Bancroft, who so long and so worthily represented his 
Government in London. But it was with deep regret that I missed 
seeing Professor Agassiz, the distinguished son of a distinguished 
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father, whose zealous pursuit of science, and whose high attainments 
in many departments of knowledge, promise to give fresh renown to 
an already illustrious name. 

Our journey from Newport to New York was performed by sea, in 
one of those gigantic steamers which are more like immense floating 
hotels than boats of any kind, and which are peculiar to America. 
To see one of these immense vessels approach a pier or quay, on which 
one is standing, is quite a new sensation. It is the pier which seems 
to move, and not the vessel, which from the vastness of its proportions 
cannot be accepted, as it were, by the eye, as a moving body. It is 
impossible by any effort to get rid of this illusion. The momentum of 
a floating body of such vast weight is, of course, enormous, and the 
slightest collision with any structure on the shore would be corres- 
pondingly destructive either to the vessel or to the pier. Consequently 
they have to come up to these places with the utmost caution, and 
nothing but great experience and great skill enables them to be brought 
alongside with the requisite nicety. By the kind permission of the 
Captain we were allowed to be in the wheel-house in coming up to the 
pier at Newport. Although the water was perfectly calm, and there was 
no wind which could affect even that huge structure, there were six men 
at the wheel. The approach was made in perfect silence, with an intent- 
ness of attention on the part of the officers incommand which showed 
the great care requisite in the operation. In many respects these great 
steamers are as comfortable as they can be—excellent sleeping cabins, 
excellent cooking, great speed, and the utmost attention on the part 
of the service on board. But in my opinion they have one great fault, 
. and that is that very much too smail a space of uncovered deck is left 
for the enjoyment of the scenery and of the fresh air. Almost the 
whole area is occupied by immense saloons, with all the closeness 
and stuffiness which are inseparable from cabins, however large, 
especially when they are occupied by a great number of passengers of 
all kinds and classes, and when they are also lighted with gas. Only 
a very small space at either end of the vessel is perfectly uncovered 
and open to the air. The top of the whole structure, the roof of the 
* Noah’s Ark’—the hurricane deck—is not available for passengers, and 
the gigantic ‘walking beam’ of the engine, which swings its arms 
on the top of every American steamer, would make it a dangerous 
walk for careless people. 

The intense heat which brooded over New York during the very 
short stay I was able to make there rendered it a work of no small 
labour to see even the Cypriote collection of General Cesnola and the 
Museum of Natural History. The first of these ought to have been 
secured for the British Museum. Its great interest lies in the close 
links of connection which it supplies between the Art of Assyria, of 
Pheenicia, of Egypt, and of Greece. At New York it is, for the 
present at least, entirely isolated and separated from all other 
collections which are related to any one of its many-sided aspects. 
But our American friends did a good stroke of business in securing 
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it for a sum small in comparison with its great value in the history 
of ancient Art. It must be added that the wealthy and enterprising 
citizens who secured it for the New World show a proper appreciation 
of the prize, and that the illustrations and descriptions of the many 
curious and beautiful objects it contains, which have been executed in 
America under General Cesnola’s directions, are worthy of their theme. 

Even a visit of two days to a city like New York leaves some 
impressions on the mind which cannot be very wide of the truth. It 
is impossible not to be struck by the great wealth and luxury dis- 
played both in its public and in its private buildings. It has been 
a commonplace to speak of the growth of luxury in the Old World, 
and of the increasing separation between the rich and poor. It is 
often said that the rich are getting richer and the poor are getting 
poorer. I have always doubted the fact. The increase of wealth in 
recent years in England and in Europe generally has been mainly, 
I believe, an increase in the number of moderate incomes and 
an increase in the wages of labour. But if the common saying is at 
all true anywhere, I should say that the appearances of it are most 
conspicuous in such a city as New York. Costly and ostentatious 
houses are far more common than in London. Shops for the sale of 
luxuries are on an enormous scale. I doubt if there exists anywhere 
in London, or in any Capital of the Old World, such an establishment 
as that of Tiffany, in New York, for the sale of jewellery and other 
articles of great cost. It is an establishment, too, it must be added, 
not more remarkable for its enormous extent than for the admirable 
taste of its designs. Other ‘ stores’ on a similar scale, for the sale of 
women’s attire, indicate the scale on which luxurious expenditure 
prevails among the richer classes of America. And it must be so, 
The growing wealth of America is founded on the secure possession of 
every element which can yield boundless returns, not only to industry, 
but, above all, to capital shrewdly used. In the Old World those who 
gain great profits are accustomed to look to the future, and not to 
think only of the present. They seek investments which will be a 
permanent record of their success, and be a lasting influence in the 
society to which they belong. ‘They buy an estate, they build 
cottages, they drain and reclaim land. In the New World this 
incentive to saving does not exist. Fortunes are expended as rapidly 
as they are made. A few individuals of great public spirit found 
or endow public institutions, or become munificent supporters of 
scientific research. But such persons are, and always must be, a 
very small minority. The tendency of things is to lavish expenditure, 
and to luxurious living. I am not now arguing as to which of the 
two systems is the best. One great moralist of the last century has 
said in a celebrated passage that ‘whatever makes the past, the 
distant, or the future predominate over the present advances us in 
the dignity of thinking beings.’ But many political philosophers do 
not accept this doctrine, and are jealous of the wealth or of the 
distinctions which may be gained by individuals in one generation 
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surviving in another. Whether this jealousy be good or bad, it is 
certain that laws or customs which are inspired by it tend to the 
quicker dissipation rather than to the more equal distribution of 
wealth. New York has all the appearance of being one of the most 
luxurious cities in the world, whilst the discontent of the working 
classes is often propitiated, if I may believe the general consensus 
of my American friends, by tolerating heavy taxation which these 
classes impose, but to which they do not contribute, and by an 
expenditure of the funds so raised in a manner which is generally 
extravagant and very often corrupt. 

There is another subject on which I derived a strong impression in 
America, and that is the really.irrational character of the agricultural 
panic which has prevailed of late in many parts of the United Kingdom. 
If, indeed, we are to assume that the succession of bad seasons which 
has recently occurred in England marks a permanent change for the 
worse in our climate, there might be room for the most serious alarm. 
But so far as the mere fall in the price of certain agricultural pro- 
ducts is concerned, that fall is one which has affected a great part of 
the world, and is quite as marked in America as in Europe. It has 
been the result mainly of the universal depression in almost all 
other branches of industry; and after the repeated experience we 
have had of the history of such depressions, it seems difficult to 
account for the exaggerated tone of alarm which has prevailed 
when its natural and inevitable effects have been felt in the price of 
certain articles, which, after all, are only a very few among those 
on which successful farming must depend in Europe. The un- 
bounded wheat-producing powers of the great western plains of the 
American Continent are no new discovery of the year 1879. 
They have long been known, and the immense importations they 
have afforded to our markets have been going on for many years, 
during which, nevertheless, the prices have not been so low as to be 
considered ruinous to the British farmer. It is possible, however, 
that the growth of this particular cereal may become permanently 
unprofitable on many soils which have hitherto been devoted to its 
growth. The exchange of this crop for other kinds of grain is a 
process which has been gradually going on for many years. Some 
thirty years ago, wheat was often grown in certain districts of the west 
of Scotland where it has been almost entirely discontinued. But 
the same land has been quite as profitably employed in the growth 
of other crops; and until a long and acute depression of manufac- 
turing and commercial industry had supervened for a period unusually 
long, the business of agriculture has continued to be as attractive 
and as remunerative as it has ever been. Even as regards the few 
articles of produce which heve been subjected to a sudden and to a 
heavy fall in price, it seems to be forgotten that such reductions in 
value have an inevitable tendency to correct themselves. Let us 
take the case of cheese. For many years the importations from 
America have been very large. The price, nevertheless, continued 
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to afford a good return to dairy farming at home. In 1878 there 
was a very sudden and a very great reduction. When I sailed for 
America, in the end of May, it was at about the lowest point. A 
few days after I landed at New York I found that the farmers of 
New England were quite as much alarmed as the farmers of Cheshire 
or of Ayrshire. There was a meeting of a Dairymen’s Association at 
Utica, it which it was agreed that at the prices then ruling in the 
cheese market this particular form of dairy produce did not pay 
common interest on the capital invested in the land and in the 
stock. The conclusion was enforced by a careful and elaborate 
calculation of the money product of each cow, as compared with 
the cost of her keep and the cost of dairy labour. The result 
was that the cost left a surplus on each cow of only about thirty 
shillings, from which had to be deducted whatever might be the cal- 
culated proportion due for taxes, and insurance, and outlay for 
repairs on buildings and machinery. On the whole, the conclusion 
was drawn, ‘that in the case of average cheese dairies, the product of 
the cows during the year 1878 was scarcely sufficient to pay for their 
own support.’ The Association consequently recommended its members 
to ‘go in’ rather for the supply of butter and of fresh milk, and 
to give up a manufacture which had ceased to pay. On sending this 
report home to some of my friends in Scotland, I found it made no 
impression whatever. There is nothing so impregnable to attack as 
the human mind under the influence of a prevailing fear. But 
within two months of my return to England there was a rise in the 
price of cheese, even more sudden and violent than the previous fall. 
In one week, in consequence of telegrams from New York, intimating 
a great limitation of production, both from the voluntary abandon- 
ment of the manufacture and from the scorching effects of a hot 
summer on the pastures, the price of American cheese rose 90 per 
cent. But although the depression of prices was very severely felt in 
America, it was spoken of and treated there, as all similar depressions 
of trade ought to be treated—a matter to be dealt with by those 
concerned—and remedied, in so far as it admitted of remedy, by 
changes in the direction of agricultural industry. I must add that 
the universal testimony I heard, in regard to farming in America, 
so far at least as regards all the Eastern or Atlantic States, was 
to the effect that it was a business in which nobody expected 
to make, or ever did ‘make money,’ in the sense of realising 
even a moderate fortune. It was represented as an industry in 
which men were contented with a pleasant and healthy occupa- 
tion, with a competent and comfortable living. I apprehend that 
this is very much the position of affairs in the Old World, except 
that, under the system of letting land with the security of leases, 
and with definite stipulations, high farming at home does often yield 
returns largely profitable. I saw nothing in America which gave me 
the idea that anything like ‘ high farming’ was even known there. 
Prodigality of surface does not induce or tempt one to bestow such 
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pains on restricted areas of land. Strong local attachment to a par- 
ticular farm was spoken of as almost unknown. The owners were 
represented as generally willing and anxious to sell if a good profit 
could be made by doing so. And a shrewd farmer, who crossed with 
me in the ‘ Scythia,’ and who had emigrated from Scotland early in 
life, spoke of this circumstance as fully accounting for the indis- 
position of farmers in America to publish or complain of the 
smallness of their gains. Such complaints could only tend to 
damage their own property. In England, he observed, similar com- 
plaints had exactly the opposite effect, inasmuch as they aimed at and 
tended to the reduction of the price or rent for which land was hired. 
In this difference lay, according to him, the real secret of the difference 
between the farmer of the Old World and the farmer of the New, in 
times when agricultural depression was equally oppressing both. If 
there was much shrewdness, there was also some cynicism in this 
observation of my Scotch friend, for undoubtedly the exceptionally 
bad harvests which have lately affected the wheat-producing districts 
of England and of Scotland have had a very severe effect, greatly 
aggravating the results of a mere fall in price. But the agricul- 
tural interest has had many times of. depression quite as serious 
before. Rents will necessarily adjust themselves to any permanent 
change either in climate or in price. For my own part, I believe in 
neither. 

Of one great pleasure I derived from my short visit to America 
I must say a word. Those who have never cared for any department 
of Natural Science can form no idea of the intense delight and 
refreshment of seeing for the first time a fauna or a flora which is 
entirely new. This can only be felt in perfection by passing direct 
from Europe to the Tropics. The temperate regions of all the great 
continents of the globe present only varieties of one and the same 
general aspect. But as regards my own favourite pursuit, that of 
Ornithology, the passage from Europe to any part of the American 
Continent is the passage to a new world indeed. One may be quite 
sure that, with very few exceptions, every bird one sees is a bird 
one has never seen alive before. One gets out of ‘Sparrowdom,’ 
or, at least, one would have got out of it completely in America, if 
our old and forward little friend, the Passer domesticus, had not 
been, of malice prepense, introduced into the States, and had not bred 
and flourished there with a success and an impudence in proportion to 
the care which has been expended on his welfare. In all the eastern 
cities of the Union breeding boxes are provided for the Sparrow in 
the trees which line the streets, and the Park at Boston is almost dis- 
figured by the hideous miniatures of houses and cottages which are stuck 
up everywhere for the accommodation of this favoured representative 
of the old country. If the sparrow is to be educated in architecture, 
I wish our American friends would take more care as to the models 
set before him. Cocoa-nut shells, or any other similar vegetable 
production, or even clay bottles, would be better than the painted 
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sections of street houses which are too generally provided. But, at 
least, when we get outside the cities we get outside of Sparrowdom. 
The whole Avifauna of America is fresh to an English eye. There is 
indeed that strange likeness in the midst of difference which is one 
of the mysteries of creation when it issseen in lands separated by 
several thousand miles of ocean. The Swallows are all obvious Swal- 
lows, but, with one exception,' they are all different from the Swallows 
of Europe. The Starlings are obvious Starlings, but with scarlet 
epaulettes. The very Crows have a flight in which one detects a 
difference. The great order of the Flycatchers is represented by 
forms much more conspicuous and larger than at home. The handsome 
King-bird (Tyrannus carolinensis) was one of the first that attracted 
my eye from the railway carriage. The large Belted Kingfisher 
(Ceryle Alcyon) was passing with a Jay-like flight over the creeks 
and marshes of the Hudson. On looking out of my window in 
the morning at the glories of Niagara, I was hardly less interested 
by seeing the lovely American Goldfinch (Chrysomitris tristis) 
sitting on the low wall which guards the bushy precipice under the 
hotel. A golden finch indeed! the whole body of richer yellow than 
any Canary, with black wings and cap. The family of the Warblers 
was first indicated to my eye by the beautiful Dendroica estiva 
among the overhanging vegetation of the same place. It reminded me 
much of our own Willow Wren, in movement and in manners, although 
it is much less shy—being common among the trees in the streets of 
Montreal. The azure of the Bluebird, with the strange song and piebald 
appearance of the ‘ Bobolink’ (Dolichonyz oryzivorus), enlivened our 
drive from Niagara to the heights of Queenstown. The sharp wings, 
and swift, powerful flight of a hird of a dark steel blue colour had 
often attracted my curiosity before I knew that I -had before me 
the Purple Martin (Progne purpurea), the largest and handsomest 
of allthe Hirundine. It was with no little surprise that I saw in the 
seething waters of the pool below the Great Falls, and in the whirl- 
pool, some miles farther down the river, one of the Colymbide, which 
was, I believe, the American representative of our own Black-throated 
Diver (Colymbus arcticus). In the calmer waters of the Lake of 
Beauport I saw one of the birds common to the two sides of the 
Atlantic, but now comparatively rare in Britain, that splendid bird 
the Great Northern Diver, Colymbus glacialis. In the forests of the 
Restigouche, dense, stifling, and almost impervious, my ear caught 
endless notes of Warblers and of Tits, and of Finches which were 
wholly new to it, and had generally a ventriloquistic character, 
that seemed to render sound useless as a guide to sight. I ob- 
tained. specimens of the lovely American Redstart (Setophaga 
ruticilla), of the Indigo Bird (Cyanospiza cyanea), and of that 
curious family Vireo-Sylvia, which constitutes a link between the 


' The exception is curious—it is the Common Bank Swallow, or Sand Martin 
(Cotyle riparia), which is one of the shortest winged of the whole tribe, and the 
least capable of establishing itself by migration on each side of the ocean. 
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Fly-catchers and the Warblers. In the evenings, high over head, I 
watched with delight the buoyant and beautiful evolutions of long- 
winged Goatsuckers or Night hawks (Chordeiles Popetue), feeding on 
high-flying Lepidoptera, and chasing them with 


Scythelike sweep of wings that dare 
The headlong plunge through eddying gulfs. 


In the forest on the banks of Cascapediac river our carriage dashed 
into a covey of the so-called Canadian Partridges, a species represent- 
ing the widespread and beautiful genus Tetrao, or Grouse (Tetrao 
canadensis). One of our party attempting to catch some of the young 
chicks was attacked by the mother with heroic dash, which effected 
so good a diversion that. her object was fully attained, and at the 
imminent risk of her own capture she effected the escape of every one 
of her brood. The exquisite pattern of rich browns and russets 
which marked her plumage was beautifully displayed when her tail 
feathers were expanded in the fury of her attack. Near the same 
spot I saw a fine example of the close analogies of colouring which 
prevail in certain groups of birds both in the Old and in the New World. 
We all know that several of the Grey Linnets of Britain are adorned 
in the breeding season by the assumption of crimson feathers on the 
breast and forehead. But in the kindred or allied species of America 
the same colouring pervades the whole plumage, and the Purple Finches 
of Canada and the Northern States are among the handsomest of 
American birds (Carpodicus purpureus). On the Cascapediac also I 
saw, what I did not see on the Restigouche, numbers of the Night 
Heron (Nyctordea Gardeni)—a bird reminding one of the graceful 
bird at home—but on the whole a less conspicuous and a less orna- 
mental species. Of one celebrated American bird—the White-headed 
Eagle (Halictus leucocephalus)—I must vindicate the character. 
He has been accused on high authority of living by piracy, not 
fishing for himself, but basely using his superior weight and strength 
to compel the Osprey or professional fishing Eagle (Pandion caro- 
linensis) to give up its prey. On this ground no less a man 
than Benjamin Franklin expressed his regret that this Eagle should 
have been chosen as the National emblem of the United States. 
The great American ornithologists, Audubon and Wilson, both 
repeat the same story, and neither of them appear to have ever 
seen a White-headed Eagle capturing his finny prey from the 
water, except, indeed, on one occasion, when an Eagle was seen 
in most un-aquiline fashion wading in some shallow pool and pick- 
ing out ‘Redfins’ with his bill. But I had the good fortune on 
the Restigouche to see a fine White-headed Eagle catch a salmon 
for himself, by what seemed a bold and almost a dangerous 
manceuvre. About a thousand yards below our encampment 
the river disappeared round a sudden bend, with a very sharp 
current. The Eagle appeared coming up stream round this bend, and 
flying slowly about thirty feet above the level of the water. Over 
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the sharpest part of the current he hovered for a moment, and then 
dashed into the stream. With a good glass I saw him buried deeply 
in the water, holding his neck well above it: It was evident he had 
some difficulty in getting out of itagain. A few heavy and laborious 
flaps of his immense and powerful wings lifted him at last, but with 
empty talons. Very tired apparently, he flew to an adjacent bank of 
gravel and sat there for some minutes to rest. But his countenance 
and attitude were that of restlessness, eagerness, and disappointment. 
He then rose and returned to exactly the same point in the air, and 
thence made a second plunge. It was beautiful to see his bearing 
in the stream, with the water breaking against his great brown chest, 
and his arched neck keeping his snowy head clear of its turbulence. 
This time the difficulty in emerging was much greater, for his talons 
were fast in a fine salmon. With a strong effort, however, his pinions 
again lifted him and his prey, which it seemed as much as he could do 
to carry to the same bank of gravel, where the struggles of the fish were 
soon put an end to by the Eagle’s terrific clutches and his powerful 
beak. This was all honourable work, and although the Osprey was 
frequently to be seen on the same river, I never observed it to be 
followed or molested by the Eagle. On another day one of these 
magnificent birds lighted on a blasted Pine which overhung the river 
at the height of about 500 feet, and from that elevation he watched 
one of our party playing a salmon, an operation which he seemed to 
regard with great curiosity, and probably with some longing to take 
his part in the sport. The pure white head and the equally pure 
tail of this fine Eagle, in contrast with the dark chocolate brown of 
the rest of the plumage, make it one of the handsomest of its tribe. 
The Provinces of North America have one great advantage which 
is not possessed by any part of Europe. They are in unbroken land 
connection with the Tropics. There is no transverse range of moun- 
tain, there is no region of desert sands, no strait even of narrow 
sea, to impede the most delicate forms of the southern fauna from 
travelling northwards with the summer sun. It is wonderful how 
many tender creatures make out their passage to our own shores 
with the returning spring; but in Britain there are none which 
come from a farther distance than that limited belt of the African 
Continent which lies between the Atlas and the Mediterranean. 
Very many of them pass their winters no farther off than the sunny 
banks of the Riviera. Last winter I found the olives at Cannes full of 
Blackeaps and Willow Wrens, while the Whitethroat and the 
Sardinian Warbler sometimes serenaded us from the roses which 
climbed around our windows. But no bird from tropical Africa can cross 
the Desert and the Atlas. These great transverse barriers in the path 
of migration are barriers not to be overcome. In America, on the other 
hand, there is no such impediment in the way of an uninterrupted 
passage from the lowest southern to the highest northern latitudes. The 
consequence is that even Canada, whose soil is fast bound in ice for some 
five months of the year, is the resort in summer of a joyous company from 
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the far south, who find upon their way a perfect continuity in the supply 
of food, and in their final goal, even amidst a very different vegetation, a 
summer heat which is fitted for the rearing of their young. It is due to 
this that the woods of North America are illuminated with the brilliant 
colouring of not a few species which almost seem to contrast un- 
naturally with the foliage of Birch and Pine. Foremost among these 
visitants from the far south I knew that Canada was visited every 
year by a single species of that wonderful family of birds which is one 
of the glories of nature—the Humming-birds. It was one of my 
great expectations in crossing the Atlantic that I might see the Ruby- 
throat (T'rochilus colubris). Everywhere I asked about it—whether 
any had been seen, and if so, where? Everywhere I was told 
that they were more or less common, but that they had not come 
that season yet—or that they were only to be seen in the evenings 
—or that they only come out on very hot days—or that they never 
came except to honeysuckle in the verandahs. My eye searched in 
vain ‘round every horse-chestnut tree in blossom, under every 
‘piazza’ with baskets of flowers, and over the surface of every 
wall bedecked with creepers. The Rubythroat, like Wordsworth’s 
Cuckoo, was ‘still longed for, never seen.’ At last, in walking 
one day up the mountain behind Montreal, I leaned over a paling 
which enclosed the water reservoir of the city. Below me there 
was a steep bank of grass, facing the south, and rich in the com- 
mon flowers of such grass in England. Suddenly there emerged 
from it what first struck me as a very large, but also a very narrow- 
shaped beetle, which flew with the straight, rapid, and steady flight 
of the larger Coleoptera. As in them, the wings were not distinctly 
visible, but were represented by a sort of vibratory haze. I was 
speculating on this extraordinary object, when a clearer light revealed, 
projecting from the head of my supposed beetle, a long, slender, and 
curved proboscis or bill. In an instant it was flashed upon me that 
I was looking for the first time on the flight of a Humming-bird 
in its wild and native state. Ihave often read of the insect-like 
habits and appearance of these birds. But until I saw it I had 
formed no distinct conception of this curious feature in their 
appearance. Its flight was not in the least like that of a bird. 
Nor was its gorgeous but partial brilliancy of colouring on the 
throat visible to me. The metallic green of the back of this 
particular species, which was turned towards me, being in shadow, 
produced a very dark effect upon the eye. But there it was—this 
gem of creation—this migrant from the far south—this representative 
of a group of birds whose headquarters are in the dense forests 
or among the luxuriant blossoms or on the lofty volcanic cones 
of Tropical America—there it was living and flying among trees which 
might have been English trees, and over grass which was indistin- 
guishable from English grass. I was not so fortunate as to see one 
other specimen alive in any part of Canada or the States. I heard 
of them, indeed, everywhere. At one place my informant had seen 
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one a few evenings before in his own garden. At another place one 
had visited that morning some flowers in a window or a verandah. 
But, strange to say, where one other specimen was seen was near our 
encampment, thirty miles up the forests of the Restigouche, where 
there was no garden, not a single cultivated flower, and not even 
among the woods a single blossoming tree or shrub, except perhaps 
the mountain ash, the.sloe, or the bird cherry. One of our party in 
search of rare birds saw a strange outline on the topmost twig of a 
withered Pine, and on shooting it found, by the help of the Indians, 
that he had killed a ‘Rubythroat.’ It brought home to me how 
secondary, in the distribution of animals, is the mere effect of climate 
and of vegetation. This Humming-bird could evidently live quite as 
well in the woods of Scotland as in the woods of the Restigouche, so 
far as climate or food areconcerned. If the Trochilidz existed in any 
part of the Old World, and had an uninterrupted path of migration, we 
should doubtless have them every summer in England as surely as. we 
have the Swallow, or as Canada has the Rubythroat. But this par- 
ticular form of bird has been born, or created, or developed in the New 
World alone ; and to that one sole area of distribution it is limited 
‘by surrounding oceans. 

On the other hand, the ornithologist from Europe recognises in the 
birds of North America a great number of species so closely allied to 
those at home that they have precisely the same habits and the same 
general aspect. The common Thrush of America (Turdus migra- 
torius), which the first colonists absurdly called the Robin, for 
no other reason than that it has a russet-coloured breast, is so like 
our own common Thrush or Blackbird that there is no generic 
difference whatever. Its alarm-notes combine those of the Fieldfare 
and the Blackbird. The Bluebird (Sialia sialis) is the real repre- 
sentative of our Robin, though it has not the same habits of fami- 
liarity with man. But it is not one or two species merely that exhibit 
this likeness. There is an obvious cousinship and correspondence 
between the great bulk of the species which cannot be mistaken, 
and the closeness of which would be unaccountable if their original 
centres of origin had been separated, as the habitats now are, by 
3,000 miles of ocean. Naturalists are therefore now coming to 
trace the cause of this near relationship between the European and 
the North American fauna to that ancient connection which the 
two Continents had at the time when the regions, which are now 
under Arctic conditions, were in the enjoyment of a climate com- 
patible with a rich development of both animal and vegetable life. 
In that mysterious Miocene age when abundant forests, like the 
forests of Japan, flourished in Greenland, and in all probability 
elsewhere within the Arctic Circle, the Old and the New Worlds 
may have been united, so to speak—as, indeed, they almost now 
are—in their northern roots. One thing is quite certain,. that 
if the near likeness to each other of different organic forms is 
the index of a common origin, if, in short, closely related species 
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cannot have been created or developed in widely separated portions 
of the globe, then there must have been at some former time some 
close connection between Europe and America which does not exist at 
present. It is to be observed, however, that the impossibility of 
separate origins for forms alike, or even identical, is a mere assump- 
tion which may not betrue. Although it figures largely in the theory 
of development as propounded by Mr. Darwin and by Mr. Wallace, 
it is no necessary part of the idea of creation by birth or by evolution. 
It is an assumption founded on another assumption—namely, that the 
natural variations of form which occur from time to time (and which 
are the supposed origin of species) are variations which can never be 
identical in two separate places; and this assumption rests again upon 
a third—namely, that varieties are really accidental, and not due to 
any internal law of growth inherent in all forms of life. But this is 
an assumption which not only may be, but probably is, contrary to fact. 
Mr. Darwin has never pretended to account for variations. He 
assumes that as a matter of fact they do occur, and that once they 
have occurred, they are preserved or rejected according as they do or 
do not fit well into surrounding conditions. This may be quite true, 
and yet it may be equally true that these variations are not acci- 
dental, but are determined by a law of which we know nothing, but 
which is as definite and certain in its operation as the law determining 
the primary and the derivative forms of crystals. In this case the same 
or closely similar forms may have arisen at widely different parts of the 
globe; and the necessity of any geographical connection between 
land surfaces now widely separated would be either disposed of alto- 
. gether or would be pushed back to such primordial times as to be 
incapable of being traced. Iam not now propounding this supposi- 
tion as one which can be verified. It would certainly throw the 
whole subject of the distribution of species and genera into great 
confusion. But then it isa kind of confusion which closely corre- 
sponds with the apparent confusion which actually prevails in nature. 
The assumption that identical or almost identical forms cannot arise 
at any place but one, is an assumption which has a most attractive 
simplicity about it. It rests, however, upon nothing except upon 
the doctrine of chances. But if the work of creation and develop- 
ment is not a work subject to chance at all, but has been due to 
the evolution of germs having potential energies of a fixed and definite 
kind, then the doctrine of chances does not apply, and would be of 
little avail against the probability of similar forms appearing in 
regions very far apart. It is well known that the existing distribution 
of species is such as to involve the utmost difficulties in applying 
to it the theory of exclusive centres of creation. These difficulties 
are so great that to a naturalist so eminent and so competent as 
Agassiz they seemed insuperable. The counter hypothesis, which I 
have here suggested, does not exclude the probable effects of external 
conditions in modifying forms which are nevertheless mainly due 
to the laws of internal growth. And perhaps in some combination 
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of these hypotheses the most probable solution may be found. The 
birds of North America present some cases of multiplied variety that 
suit very well the theory which dwells principally on the effect of 
surrounding conditions. But, on the other hand, there are many cases 
in which it does not seem to fit the facts at all. The boundless forests 
of that country, for example, seem admirably adapted to encourage 
the establishment of variety in such a family as that of the Picide 
or Woodpeckers. And accordingly we do find a very large variety of 
kindred forms, one of them scarcely distinguishable from its cousin 
in Europe. I saw at least three or four distinct species in the very 
limited distance I could penetrate into the forests of the Restigouche. 
But, on the other hand, let us see how the same expectation is dis- 
appointed in another remarkable family of birds—the Alcedinide 
or Kingfishers. If there is one feature which more than another 
distinguishes the North American Continent, it is its wealth of waters. 
Mighty rivers with every degree of rapidity and of stillness, smaller 
streams in every measure of size, and with every variety of character, 
lakes in millions which are mere ponds, and lakes so large that 
the navigator upon them loses sight of land, creeks and lagoons of 
every shape and form, marshes fringed with wood, and marshes on the 
bare and open coast—and all this immense variety of aqueous surface 
swarming with fish, and with crustaceans, and with every form of 
creature that ‘inhabiteth the waters under the earth. Yet, in 
spite of all this wealth of external conditions, this vast hot- 
bed, as one might have supposed, for the growth of variety in that 
peculiar family of birds which is specially adapted for the capture 
of fish, there is but one solitary species—the Belted Kingfisher. If 
the family were wholly unrepresented upon the American Continent, 
this absence of variety would be less remarkable. But the stock 
exists. It has thrown off no varieties—one solitary species fishes 
in the boundless waters of North America from the Delaware to 
Baffin’s Bay. I may mention here that on examining a nest of this 
fine bird in a gravel bank on the Restigouche River we found that 
the eggs were laid not on fish bones, but on the broken shells of 
Crayfish—which was the first intimation we had of the existence of 
these fresh water crustaceans in the stream. 

The truth is that as yet we have made very little way in under- 
standing the Origin of Species. The general idea of origin by descent, 
or of creation by birth, fits well into many of the facts. But this 
general conception does not necessitate our acceptance of the particular 
theory of Mr. Darwin, that variations occur only as it were by acci- 
dent, or only by small and almost insensible modifications, or that 
one particular form can only arise at one time and one place. On 
the contrary, it may be that all variations arise out of a definite 
and predetermined law, that this law may determine the appearance 
of the same forms at many places and at different times, and also 
that such changes are not always gradual or infinitesimally small, 
but sometimes comparatively sudden and comparatively large. 
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With regard to the birds of North America, I cannot doubt from 
what I saw and heard that as sonysters they are inferior to our own. 
This is the testimony of Mrs. Grant, of Laggan, who was familiar with 
both. It is a curious circumstance that between one Canadian bird 
and the corresponding species at home, the ouly difference I could 
detect was that the American species was silent, whilst our own is 
always talking. I refer to that charming bird the common Sandpiper 
(Totanus hypoleucus), abounding on the banks of every stream and 
lake inthe Highlands. Its American cousin ( Totanus macularius) is 
equally abundant on all the rivers of Canada ; but whilst at home its 
call notes are incessant, and the male bird has even a continuous and 
most lively song, I did not hear a solitary sound from the Sandpiper 
of Canada. This, however, may have been an accident, and the 
Sandpipers are nowhere reckoned among the Birds of Song. One 
hears the Migratory Thrush (Robin) everywhere, in the midst of 
the gardens and villas of towns and cities, and in every little clear- 
ing of forest on the outskirts of human habitation. It is a pleasant 
song, but decidedly inferior to any one of its cousins in Britain. It is 
inferior in power to the Missal Thrush, in variety to our common 
* Mavis,’ in melody to the Blackbird.’ Near Niagara I heard one 
very broken and interrupted song of fine tone, and of considerable 
power. But although I was in the woods and fields of Canada and 
of the States in the richest moment of the spring, I heard little of 
that burst of song which in England comes from the Blackeap and 
the Garden Warbler, and the. Whitethroat, and the Reed Warbler, 
and the common Wren, and (locally) from the Nightingale. Above 
all, there is one great want which nothing can replace. The mea- 
dows of North America were to my eye thoroughly English in ap- 
pearance, the same rich and luxuriant grass—the same character 
of wild flowers—and even the same weeds. The skies of America 
are higher and wider, and more full of sunshine. But there is 
no Skylark to enjoy that ‘glorious privacy of light.’ ‘The sweetest 
singer in the Heavenly Father’s choir’? is wanting in the New 
World. 1 cannot help thinking that it might be introduced. Ot 
course the winters of Canada and of the Northern States would 
compel it to follow almost all the other birds which summer there, 
and to retire with them until the return of spring to Virginia or the 
Carolinas. It would be an interesting experiment. I do not know 
whether it has been tried. If not, I would suggest it to my 
American friends as one worth trying. It would he a happier intro- 
duction than that of the ‘ London sparrow.’ 

I cannot conclude this very hasty sketch of my first impres- 


2 I quote this line from some verses of great beauty published in a little volume 
of poems, ‘Songs of the Rail,’ by Alexander Anderson, a surface-man on one of 
our Scotch railways. Some of these verses on the Skylark appear to me to 
compare not unfavourably with those which have beer written on the same subject 
by several of the masters of English song. (London: Simpkin, Marshall, & Co. 
Edinburgh : J. Menzies & Co.) 
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sions of the New World without thanking the many friends and: 
countrymen both in the States and in the Dominion who offered their 
hospitality, or otherwise testified their kindness. Circumstances com- 
pelled me to avoid society, and to find my occupations in the woods 
and on the waters. But I saw enough to assure me that even the 
most insignificant services in their great and now triumphant cause 
is never forgotten in the American Union. In Canada I had abun- 
dant evidence that old hereditary associations are not less strong 
than at home. It was a real joy to see the vast regions of hospitable 
soil which afford there an inexhaustible outlet for the increase of our 
people, and to feel that the facilities of communication which are 
every year extending will tend more and more to keep up the attach- 
ment of the colonists to the land of their fathers. 


ARGYLL 





A Type or THE RENAISSANCE. 


en the Pitti Gallery in Florence are two small pictures which, 
though not specially remarkable in themselves, are very sug- 
gestive as to the conditions of art at the time they were pro- 
duced. They represent scenes from the history of Joseph, and 
were painted by Andrea del Sarto, in 1523, as decorative panels 
for a bridal chamber, on the occasion of the marriage of Pier 
Francesco Borgherini with Margherita Acciaiuoli. They furnish 
an instance of the way in which art in those days lent its charm 
to the surroundings of every-day life and was associated with all 
the events of family history ; a familiar guest domesticated by the 
hearth, instead of, as in the present day, an alien, estranged from 
all connection with the common facts that make up the sum of 
human existence. The pliability of the genius of the Renaissance 
lent itself to all uses, nor did its giants disdain to make of the 
lowliest objects ‘a joy for ever.’ Michael Angelo was all the 
greater, if he could not only hang in air his mighty cupola, but 
invent a new form for common window bars,' and plan a livery 
for the Pope’s Guard as well as a monument for the Pope’s tomb. 
Benvenuto Cellini was not lowered when he turned from the casting 
of the Perseus to the moulding of a saltcellar; nor Raphael’s genius 
profaned by designing those famous patterns for tapestry which 
are now amongst the most prized artistic treasures of this country. 
Painters and sculptors did not then think it beneath them to work 
in divers miscellaneous capacities ; in contriving novel and startling 
carnival pageants, or in constructing temporary arches and fagades for 
the adornment of the streets on occasions of public festivity. It would 
be now thought derogatory to the dignity of art if one of the chiefs 
of the pre-Raphaelite school were to revert to Raphael’s practice by 
. furnishing designs for crewel-work, or if the President of the Royal 
Academy were to superintend the bringing out of a Christmas 
pantomime. 

Yet the wonderful vitality of art in its palmy days was doubtless 
owing in great measure to its association with practical utility, and 
its subsequent decline to its abandonment of the homely sphere of 
daily use for the illusory dignity of aimless production. For beauty 
in the works of man is relative, not absolute, and has no existence 
apart from fitness and harmony with surroundings; sought for its own 
sake alone, it eludes the perception of its votary, and leads him a 


1 Those of the graceful outward curving form, still the commonest in Florence, 


were of his design, as was also the fantastic red and yellow uniform of the Papal 
Swiss Guard. . 
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Will-o’-the-wisp chace, ending either in the abstractions of meagre 
idealism, or in the tasteless exaggeration of mindless muscle. Thus art 
has only twice touched its meridian, and each time in its subsidiary 
or decorative capacity—in Greek sculpture andin Italian painting, both 
alike having for their primary motive the enrichment of architectural 
design. The Hellenic genius bore its aloe-blossom of perfection in 
the exquisite reliefs of the Pagan temple ; the Italian in the glowing 
decoration of the Christian church; and the frieze of the Parthenon 
still testifies to the triumph of the one, as the vault of the Sistine, the 
Stanze of the Vatican, and the cathedral of Orvieto do to that of the 
other. Wallfresco is the nurse of painting, and it is scarcely too much 
to say that apart from it no great school can long subsist, unless, 
perhaps, in portraiture, which has a special mission and a value of its 
own. Art requires some definite purpose besides its own perfection, 
and the painter’s genius is stimulated, not fettered, by the choice of 
an object for its exercise, from the embellishment of the ceiling of a 
palace, to a lady’s fan or a fop’s snuff-box. Limitation of space is to 
him what the restrictions of rhyme and metre are to the poet, or the 
exigencies of his libretto to the operatic composer, a stimulus to his 
invention from the constructive ingenuity called into play in adapta- 
tion to the prescribed conditions. His fancy, which remains com-~ 
paratively cold and sluggish before a vague surface of paper or. canvas, 
is quickened by concentration within given limits, and sets to work 
to people the void thus defined. Show him the lunette above a door— 
it will suggest a group of figures whose recumbent attitudes shall 
harmonise with its low vaulting ; the dead wall at the end of a narrow 
chapel—he will see it filled by a lofty vision, with celestial and divine 
apparations enthroned above an agitated human crowd; the blank 
side of a convent refectory—his fancy will shadow forth on its back- 
ground the long table with seated figures, henceforward to be the 
typical representation of the Last Supper; and posterity will have 
gained Andrea’s Madonna del Sacco, Buonarotti’s Last Judgment, and 
the Cenacolo of Leonardo da Vinci. 

In that golden prime of art, when these things were done, Florence 
was one great and busy workshop, where hand and brain wrought with 
a harmony never seen before, amid an atmosphere of universal appre- 
ciation—of passionate sympathy with their strivings—not less condu- 
cive to artistic productiveness than the efforts of individual genius. 
The sense of beauty was brought home to all, and interwoven into 
every detail of life, while the ornamentation lavished broadcast on the 
commonest objects developed to the full the versatility of the creative 
fancy. Thus, on missal page and cloistered wall, on coffer-lid and 
wayside shrine, the artist’s designs gained an added charm of appro- 
priateness from adaptation to their purpose, and painting, aspiring to 
be nothing but a common handicraft, and disdaining no work of 
helpful simplicity, attained its supreme triumph in humility. With it 
were associated, more or less intimately, a great many sister trades, or 
arts, as they were all called indiscriminately: that of the cofanai, or 
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cabinet makers, who furnished chests and caskets, tabernacles and tri- 
ptychs, accurately fashioned and smoothed to receive the designs of the 
masters; of the stucco workers, who moulded the ornaments in relief 
used as a vehicle for gilding; of the skilled plasterers required to 
attend on the fresco painters, to prepare the fresh surface of intonaco 
for each day’s work ; of the armourers and saddlers, whose wares were 
not forgotten in the general profusion of decoration, but embellished 
with many a fair device, from the knight’s targe and breastplate, 
dagger and sword-hilt, to the housings of his saddle and the trappings 
of his horse? The workers in wood and metal were still more 
closely associated with the painters’ craft; they, too, belonged to 
the Company of St. Luke, established in Florence in 1349, and their 
workshops were the great schools of design where many of the 
masters served their apprenticeship. All these various branches of 
art vied with each other in activity and in the desire to compete for 
public favour, animated by the spirit of commercial enterprise so rife 
in Florence, and directed by the Renaissance into a new channel of 
esthetic productiveness. In those days trade was not fraud, as in 
our own age of progress, and the great masters, like the great 
merchants, were either too conscientious or too far-sighted to sacrifice 
their reputation and future prospects to the blind greed of immediute 
gains. They did honest work for honest wages, thinking, no doubt, 
little of posterity, which thinks so much of them, but a great deal of 
present good name among their fellow-citizens ; and the shrewd, hard- 
working, often close-fisted Florentine artisans, who kept their shops 
near the Duomo or the Mercato Vecchio, and called them simply 
botteghe, who toiled form morning to night among their apprentices, 
without a dream of being other than master artisans, consciously 
guided in their work by commercial honour, and unconsciously by 
heaven-born genius, became the heroes of all time and the wonder 
of all generations. For it must be remembered that painting in 
Florence, however much honoured and esteemed, was, and always re- 
mained, a bourgeois profession, and that, while the other great Tuscans 
whose names have become household words in the history of litera- 
ture, of science, and of song, were almost without exception of noble 
birth, like Dante, Galileo, and Machiavelli, the masters of the brush 
were, for the most part, of such obscure lineage that their patronymics 
are generally merged in familiar nicknames. 

Painting was then a plebeian trade, while commerce was rather a 
badge of aristocratic birth; and it is in this sense that Andrea del 
Sarto, sprung from the people, as his pseudonym implies, represents 
one of the most characteristic types of the Renaissance epoch. He 
was the greatest of those artist-tradesmen who then abounded in 
Florence, and who, inspired in their own vocation, yet retained amid 
all its ennobling associations as much innate vulgarity of soul as 


2 The weird head of Medusa, by Leonardo da Vinci, may perliaps have been 
originally designed for a shield. 
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though they dealt in skins or spices instead of Assumptions and Holy 
Families. It is from this point of view, as an illustration of the con- 
ditions of art in his time, that his life is worth studying; less in 
its details than in its general bearing. He was born in 1487, not 
in Florence but in the adjacent district of Gualfonda, where his great- 
grandfather had been an agricultural labourer, his grandfather a linen- 
weaver, and where his parents, Agnolo and Costanza, still lived during 
his infancy. He was but seven years old when he was apprenticed to a 
goldsmith, for the mechanical part of whose trade he displayed, how- 
ever, a decided aversion, while he showed such marked taste for drawing 
that Gian Barile, an inferior artist, took him into his own workshop 
next door, and finally recommended him to his subsequent master, 
Piero di Cosimo. But this wayward genius, whose erratic fancy was 
far beyond his powers of execution, seems to have had little influence 
in producing the methodical perfection of the ‘painter without 
errors ;’ and the cartoons of Da Vinci and Buonarroti, and the frescoes 
of Masaccio and Ghirlandaio were Andrea’s true school. It is also 
evident that he studied attentively the engravings of Albert Diirer, 
as the chiaroscwros at the Scalzo contain figures in which their style 
is distinctly traceable. His earliest independent enterprise was 
opening a shop in the Piazza del Grano in partnership with Francia 
Bigio, and there he throve and prospered, attaining such reputation 
as to be entrusted with the execution of the important frescoes illus- 
trating the life of St. Philip Benizi, in the courtyard of the Church 
of the Servite Fathers. On these, and on the series of the ‘ Life of 
the Virgin, in the same place, he worked from 1509 to 1514, and in 
order to be near the scene of his labours he took rooms in the 
Sapienza close by. 

This choice of residence had an important influence on his 
future life in more ways than one, for in the neighbourhood lived the 
hatter Carlo Recanati, whose blooming wife soon caught the painter’s 
fancy ; and in the same block of buildings lodged the architect 
Sansovino, who became his intimate friend. Here, too, was formed 
the merry artists’ club, called the ‘Company of the Kettle, each 
member of which was allowed to bring four guests to their dinners, 
and was bound to be the bearer of his quota of the provender, being 
liable to a fine if he hit upon the same dishes as his neighbour. The 
comic poem of the ‘ Battle of the Mice and Frogs,’ ascribed by some 
to Andrea del Sarto, and by others to Ottaviano de’ Medici, was com- 
posed and recited for the delectation of this gay society; so we may 
conclude that our artist was something of a poetaster, as well as 
a lively companion in his hours of recreation. The Trowel Club, 
founded in 1512, superseded that of the Kettle, and likewise num- 
bered Andrea among its adherents. Its principal object was the 
performance of burlesques and masquerades, and Machiavelli’s 
* Mandragola’ was thus brought out in 1524, with scenes painted by 
Del Sarto and Aristotile da San Gallo. The boy princes Alessandro 
and Ippolito were present at this representation, which gives a strange 
idea of their guardians’ views on the education of youth. 
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These glimpses of Andrea’s social surroundings suggest the picture 
of a gay and brilliant life, amid companions with whom his artistic 
position evidently counterbalanced his humble origin. But the 
darker side of his story was that witnessed by his domestic walls, and 
only partially revealed to the outer world. 

Amid the houses occupied by illustrious Florentines, still known 
and standing to help us to realise more vividly their daily life, is that 
which Andrea del Sarto built for himself when he was already a pros- 
perous man. It stands at the corner of the Via San Sebastiano and 
Via del Mandorlo, and is not preserved as a museum like that of 
Michael Angelo, but let furnished at a moderate rent. Externally 
it is nowise distinguishable from its neighbours, except by the tablet 
over the door, recording that ‘ here lived and died, full of public glory 
and domestic tribulations, Andrew, the tailor’s son, surnamed by his 
contemporaries the painter without errors.’ The interior is pretty 
and cheerful, but without any special record of the great master’s 
presence save the frescoes on the vaulted ceilings, the work not of 
himself, but of his pupils. The house now stands in a handsome 
modern quarter of Florence, but was, when built, a pretty rural 
retreat on the outskirts of the city, where the Servite brothers had 
just built their gorgeous church, while the adjacent suburban villa of 
Lorenzo the Magnificent had a pleasant suggestion of sylvan shades 
in its name Cafaggio or Beechfield. The painter’s house has a pretty 
garden to the rear, with a loggia opening on it from the ground 
floor, and here the peace-loving, timorous man may well have hoped 
to enjoy that tranquillity for which he so much craved, but which 
neither the unquiet age in which he lived nor his own domestic. cir- 
cumstances were calculated to afford him. For he, who was in his 
thirteenth year at the opening of the sixteenth century, had his lot 
east in those troublous days intervening between the expulsion of 
Piero de’ Medici, in 1494, and the final restoration of the dynasty in 
1530, and was destined to end his life in the darkest hour of his 
native city, neglected and forgotten by all, amid the threefold horrors 
of war, pestilence, and famine. 

Political storms might, however, have been disregarded by the 
unambitious burgher amid the manifold interests of his prosperous 
career, had he had a happy home for his brief hours of recreation ; but 
such solace was denied him. There sat an unquiet spirit by his 
hearth to embitter his repose and vex the artist’s soul with domestic 
discord. There surely can be no worse infamy than that of the 
woman who goes down to posterity as the evil genius of a great man, 
pilloried, to all time, in the light of his fame. Such an evil notoriety 
is attached to the memory of Lucrezia del Fede, Andrea’s wife, whom 
he married in 1513, on the death of her first husband, and whose 
bourgeoise beauty is so strangely familiar to us from his works. This 
buxom, red-haired dame, whose comely face so often meets us under 
the Madonna’s hood, is accused by the chronicler of having caused 
her husband to be despised by his friends and abandoned by his 
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customers, of having hindered him from assisting his father and mother, 
of having driven away his pupils by her violent outbreaks, and finally, 
after spoiling his career at the Court of France, and inducing him to 
break faith with Francis I. in order to return to Florence, of having 
left him in his last hours to die in want and misery. It is but fair 
to add that Vasari, in his second edition, has somewhat modified 
this strong invective, but tradition persists in taking the worst view 
of Madonna Lucrezia’s character. It is at all events certain that the 
pretty house in the Via San Sebastiano was anything but a peaceful 
refuge to the poor painter, whose domestic woes are recorded on its 
wall, and who had no great firmness of purpose or strength of 
character to enable him to bear them. Andrea was an instance of 
that strange, but not infrequent anomaly, the existence of the first 
order of genius without exercising any ennobling influence on the 
rest of the character, but working in the man like a second soul, 
guiding and directing him in a certain set of actions, while remaining 
quite extraneous to everything else in his life and conduct. The 
biography of the artist is thus too often a disappointing study, and 
we are forced to turn back to his works, in which he has given us the 
best part of himself, in order to forget the failings and weaknesses 
that marred his life. 

I have said that Andrea rose to the head of his profession in 
Florence, although Michael Angelo and Leonardo were residing there 
during great part of his active life. They, however, had both too 
much of the dilettante element, Da Vinci was too slow—he is said 
to have often given words instead of deeds—Buonarroti too desultory 
in his mode of work—to compete with Andrea in the practical 
business of their art. 

The atelier of a master in those days was a great picture factory, 
where dozens of works were in progress under the hands of his appren- 
ticed pupils at the same time; all executed from his designs and under 
his direct superintendence, allreceiving, though in varying proportions, 
a certain amount of his workmanship, but few, if any, the sole product 
of his own hand. These great workshops were not called schools or 
studies, but simply shops, and the artist was a plain maestro di 
bottega, like any hosier or haberdasher of Via Calzaioli or Porta Rossa. 
There was nothing fraudulent in the system of execution, for it was 
openly practised and fully recognised, and a customer who had ordered a 
picture of Andrea might look in any day and see it progressing under 
the brush of Iacone or Domenico Puligo, of Nannoccio or Andrea 
Sguazzella, and might stipulate that the face of the Madonna or the 
drapery of the patron-saint should receive the last touches from the 
master’s hand. The impress of the artist’s genius was, however, 
stamped on everything that left his workshop, and posterity has on the 
whole reason to be grateful to the system of joint labour, which 
multiplied indefinitely the great master’s power of production, and 
raised the work of his pupils, by the influence of his presence and pre- 
cepts, almost to the level of his own. There is no doubt, however, 
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that it opened the door to much spurious imitation in later times, 
and perhaps to a greater extent in regard to the work of Andrea del 
Sarto than of any other artist, as many of the pictures passing under 
his name would do no credit to the worst of his scholars. 

We may well believe that these coarse forgeries were never pro- 
duced in that busy studio, where his pupils were reduced to so many 
sets of deft fingers guided by one supreme intelligence, and where 
we can in fancy see the master with pale thoughtful brow and dark 
eyes, in his flat cap and working blouse or doublet, going from easel 
to easel, here commending, there reproving, or again with a few 
touches of his magic brush producing in a moment the effect that 
the pupil had been labouring for hours to attain. Meantime some 
important work rapidly growing to perfection under his own hand 
would naturally form the admiration of all visitors, and be the talk 
of Florence, from the palace in Via Larga, to the hucksters’ stalls in 
Mercato Vecchio. 

Yet even in this sanctuary of art the painter is not always safe 
from his domestic troubles, and even here will his household fury 
sometimes pursue him, loud-voiced and stormy, to disgrace him before 
the public and lower him in the eyes of his pupils. They, we may 
be sure, are not slow to point and titter as they see the master cower 
before the handsome termagant, and take advantage of the momen- 
tary distraction to make sly caricatures of the scene behind his back. 
One of them, a lively and inquisitive young man, a special object of 
enmity to Madonna I.ucrezia, will be in a position to take a signal 
vengeance on her some years later, when he will write a certain 
chronicle with her failings unsparingly detailed for the benefit of 
posterity. This student is from Arezzo, where his family, as his 
patronymic implies, have been famous potters (another instance 
of the utilitarian tendency of Renaissance art), and some of the 
vases made by his grandfather, another Giorgio Vasari, are still to be 
seen in the collections of Florence. Though not nobly born, he is 
already high in court favour, sharing the daily studies of the young 
princes Ippolito and Alessandro, in the former of whom he will later 
have a friend and patron of much help to him in pushing his fortunes. 
An ambitious young man and likely to succeed, showing, too, much 
aptitude for art, though over-fond of doing too much and too rapidly, 
and anxious to hit upon some expeditious method, some royal road 
to painting, shorter than that gradual and laborious one which Messer 
Andrea can show him. He has previously been a pupil of Michael 
Angelo’s, and will to the last retain more stamp of his teaching than 
of that of his present master, from whose school indeed the sharp 
tongue and temper of Lucrezia will prematurely drive him. 

Another pupil of great promise will also leave it before com- 
pleting his course, but in his case it is Andrea’s jealousy of his 
talent (alas for human nature!), and consequent harshness, that will 
compel him to leave, to become a formidable competitor and rival, 
instead of a valuable assistant to the master. A man of decided 
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genius, this Jacopo Carrucci, better known as a Da Pontormo, from 
the place of his birth, admired by Raphael and Michael Angelo, and 
capable of great things; but somewhat unsettled in character, and 
ever caught by some new model of style. He has already had three 
masters, Piero di Cosimo, Albertinelli, and Da Vinci, and, ductile as 
wax, will go through many phases, without ever hardening into a 
permanent mould. Connoisseurs find in his works in the Certosa 
examples of three different manners: the first resembling that of 
Andrea, the second indeterminate, the third a servile imitation of 
Albert Diirer. A fourth would likewise exist had the whitewashers 
spared his Deluge and Last Judgment in San Lorenzo, painted in 
emulation of Buonarroti, to leave to Florence an example of the 
energetic anatomical style of the Sistine frescoes. 

Many other disciples sit at the easels in Andrea’s workshop : Iacone, 
and Domenico Puligo, a pair who, despite much talent and facility, 
have something of the scapegrace in their dispositions, and prefer the 
pursuit of pleasure to that of honour ; and beside them Domenico Conti, 
the constant friend of the master and future heir of his designs, who 
will erect a monument to him after hisdeath. Messer Giorgio Vasari, 
however, tells us that few of these students remain long, or can 
stand for a continuance the shrewish temper of the painter’s wife. 

Madonna Lucrezia, however, is not always there to rave and 
scold, but sometimes serene and placid, hooded and draped as model 
for Our Lady, with some other woman’s boy in her arms, for she 
herself is childless. The fair fury is then tame enough, for she likes 
well to see herself the central figure of her husband’s glorious groups, 
receiving reverent homage from saints and angels. Woe betide 
Andrea should he attempt to employ another model ; no other ideal of 
female beauty than his wife’s commonplace good looks is ever to be 
permitted to him, and public and patrons must equally content 
themselves with Lucrezia as the sole type of all that is excellent and 
lovely in woman. 

Other figures come and go in the busy painter’s shop, for there 
all the notabilities of Florence will frequently gather to see some 
great work before it leaves the easel. There we may see the courtly 
figure of Philip Strozzi, with no shadow of the future on his hand- 
some features ; and by his side, striplings yet, those high-spirited sons, 
all doomed to die in exile, leaving no descendants after the third 
generation. There too, accompanied by a brilliant train of courtiers 
and companions, will come his Magnificence the Duke of Urbino, 
Captain of Holy Church, whom a greater artist than Andrea will one 
day pourtray keeping guard over his own sepulchre in profoundest 
meditation, as though the clay were waiting there for the spirit 
to reanimate it and share its doom. Later there will come, with all 
the state of a prince temporal and spiritual, in the purple and fine 
linen of a great churchman, the Cardinal Legate, virtual ruler of 
Florence. We know Giulio’s face well, for in Raphael’s great picture 
his handsome olive-tinged features, and subtly-smiling dark eyes, form 
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a striking foil to the blunt physiognomy of his kinsman Leo X. 
Brought up by his uncle Lorenzo, he, too, is a discriminating patron 
of art and literature. Commissioned by him, Raphael and Michael 
Angelo will execute their masterpieces in sculpture and painting, the 
Transfiguration and the monuments in San Lorenzo; and by his orders 
the Laurentian Library will be built, and Machiaveili’s history 
written. His rule in Florence is beneficent, and he will leave it 
much regretted by his fellow-citizens when he goes to Rome as 
Clement VII. With him will come his wards, the young princes 
Ippolito and Alessandro, hereafter to be respectively Cardinal and 
Duke, the one with as much vocation for the Church as the other for 
the State. There is, already, smouldering jealousy between these 
two, which will end hereafter in the tragic death of the first by the 
agency of the second, to be expiated later by his treacherous assas- 
sination at the hands of another kinsman. They will, no doubt, be 
most curious to see what their young companion and friend is about, 
and will leave their guardian in grave converse with the master, to 
visit Messer Giorgio’s easel. 

Holding fast by the Cardinal’s hand we may perhaps see a little girl 
cousin, whose serious dark eyes have, even in their baby glance, some- 
thing of the subtle intelligence of her race. Look well at the de- 
corous little maiden in her prim brocade, for she will play a great 
part in history—the mother of three kings and two fair queens, she 
will herself rule the destinies of France for many a year, and will 
never fail, whatever her political errors, in the consummate tact and 
personal dignity required by her high station. Of her boy play- 
fellows Catherine already prefers her cousin, for Ippolito is handsome 
and gentle, while Alessandro is dark-tempered and apt to be rough in 
his play with his little sister. 

Catherine has another cousin, born in the same year as herself— 
distant in blood but closely akin in spirit, whom she has never seen 
as yet, but whose policy will often cross hers in the years to come, 
though they will always address each other as loving kinsfolk. For 
Catherine will rather favour those cousins by their mother’s side—her 
aunt’s sons, the Strozzi brethren, who will hold high places in her 
kingdom, and will ever remain Duke Cosmo’s implacable enemies. 

These are the figures of the court; but there are others to whom 
their state and splendour are distasteful—austere-visaged burghers, in 
sober raiment, who come to look at: Andrea’s work, hoping to find it in- 
ferior to that of Baccio della Porta, brother of St. Mark’s, and who 
mutter between their teeth the predictions and denunciations of that 

other friar, whose ashes not so long ago strewed the Piazza della 
Signoria. Brother artists, too, will come to criticise or admire, 
Buonarroti, with his rough-hewn face, and that swaggering silver- 
smith Benvenuto Cellini, who will boast erelong of having slain the 
Constable Bourbon at the storming of Rome. 
To all, we may be sure—customers and critics, friends and foes— 
Andrea would be courteous if not obsequious, for he was but s 
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timorous soul and lived in times when enmity meant assassination, 
and he who had not teeth or claws of his own was apt to fall a prey 
to those of others. He had, however, a powerful friend and patron 
in one of that race, who, whatever their merits or demerits as rulers, 
never failed to associate their name with whatever was best in the 
artistic and literary culture of their native city. Ottaviano de’ 
Medici, head of that collateral branch of the family which still sur- 
vives in Naples and in Tuscany, had no official post under the regency 
of Giulio, but had nevertheless a great deal of the actual government 
of Florence in his hands, particularly during the frequent absences 
of the Cardinal on missions connected with the general interests of 
the Church. His house was on the site of that long, low palace op- 
posite Saint Mark’s, whose door is still surmounted by his shield with 
the six embossed spheres, though the Cross of Savoy above them 
proclaims its present use as a government office. Here Andrea 
painted with all secrecy and despatch that picture whose strange 
story is told in the gossiping pages of Vasari, and which owes its 
existence to a pious fraud on the part of Ottaviano, in order to 
preserve to his native city one of its artistic treasures. For the Duke 
of Mantua on going through the Florence gallery had expressed such 
admiration of Raphael’s portrait of Leo X. that the Cardinal had 
promised it to him as a present, and Ottaviano, not approving of his 
cousin’s generosity, had plotted to deceive both him and the Duke. 
Sending for Andrea to his own house, he commissioned him to produce 
in all haste an exact copy of Raphael’s work, which, when completed, 
was indistinguishable from the original, and was sent to Mantua in 
its place. ‘There it deceived even the practised eye of Giulio Romano, 
who, seeing it some years later, believed he recognised the strokes of 
his own brush in portions of the drapery, and was only convinced of 
the substitution when Vasari gave him circumstantial details of the 
way in which it had been effected, and even showed him a secret 
mark made by Andrea to identify his work. This is the picture 
actually in the Museum of Naples, and considered by many connois- 
seurs a finer work than the original, from which it now differs in the 
richer mellowing it has acquired with time. It is, at any rate, the 
most wonderful copy in existence, and shows Andrea’s consummate 
mastery of the technical part of his art. 

Another secret commission confided to Andrea was the execution 
of a pictorial jew @’esprit known as that of the Impiccati, whose wit 
consisted in the portraiture on the walls of the Mercatanzia, in Via 
Condotta, of some of the fugitives from the siege gibbeted by one foot. 
Such was his fear of giving offence, that he only undertook it on 
condition of painting at it by night, while another affected to do so 
by day ; but his precautions were vain, for his work betrayed him, and 
the trained eyes of his fellow-citizens recognised it immediately. 

His visit to the Court of France at the invitation of Francis I. 
was his ruin, for though he was treated there with all honour and 
distinction, Lucrezia never ceased from importunities and lamenta- 
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tions until she persuaded him to abandon his undertakings there, 
break faith with the King, and return to Florence. Vasari says that 
he would gladly have resumed his engagements when it was too late, 
for he did not find it easy to get back into the old groove at home. 
The palmy days of art in Florence were drawing to a close, the ruling 
family—having lost its chief prop when the power of Clement was 
broken by the sack of Rome in 1527—had left the city, and 
many of the rich and influential patrons of art either shared their 
exile, or were in political retirement and disgrace at home. The 
morose and fanatical Piagnoni were in power once more, and were 
gathering their strength for the coming life and death struggle. 
The ominous word plague was beginning to be heard in the city, 
and war and famine were to add their horrors to those of its 
ghastly ravages. The imperial and papal parties meantime, re- 
covered from their temporary collapse in Italy, had combined 
against the republic, and on October 14, 1529, their troops, under 
the command of the Prince of Orange, began to take up their 
positions on the heights to the south of Florence. The winter that 
followed was one of sore distress, combined with much martial en- 
thusiasm, and in the strain and agitation of the great crisis, art and 
artists were forgotten. The man who could only handle brush and 
pencil, instead of pike and matchlock, was but a useless mouth where 
bread was scarce and mouths too many; and when it was rumoured 
that Andrea del Sarto was dead, his fellow-citizens were too busy and 
too troubled to take much heed. One said he had died of plague, 
another of hunger, but the exact circumstances and time seem never 
to have been ascertained with certainty. In dire distress according to 
the general belief, untended and alone, and probably in consequence of 
the mental suffering undergone by his sensitive and timorous nature 
in the previous months of tribulation, the ‘ painter without errors’ 
died in the year 1530, in his house in the Via San Sebastiano, at the 
age of forty-two. He is buried within a stone’s throw of the spot, in 
front of the high altar of the church of the Servites, which is adorned 
with some of his masterpieces. 

Hissphere of activity during life was mainly compassed by the walls 
of his native city, where he still lives in his works, and in the memory 
of his fellow citizens. Fame seems nowhere so personal and familiar 
as in Florence, where every playful epithet and fond inflection of the 
tender Tuscan tongue, seemingly fugitive as the wave-print on the 
sands, has been petrified in history, like the fossil ripple on the 
rock. Who would not prefer the homely diminutive by which every 
beggar in Florence still claims the peasant boy of the fifteenth cen- 
tury as ‘our Donatello,’ to the most pompous epitaph in Westminster 
Abbey ? Could any prince confer a title so proud in its humility, 
so ennobling of its commonplace associations, as that of the tailor’s 
son known to all lands and to all time by his father’s lowly trade ? 
Nowhere, even in Italy, does the past of history seem so near and 
so tangible as in the Tuscan capital, itself the monument of its 
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departed heroes. Rome is too vast a necropolis for memory to disen- 
tangle any one set of associations from the phantom hosts that haunt 
her stately ruins; Naples, too glorified in living beauty to admit, 
while gazing on it, a thought save of the present; Venice, too pathe- 
tically discrowned in her widowed mourning, for the records of her 
past glories to seem aught save a bitter mockery of her actual decay. 
But in Florence no abrupt gulf seems to separate tradition from 
reality, and amid many changes much of the past still remains. She 
has indeed lost her girdle of medizval strength, and sees a stony 
leprosy of new masonry spreading towards her gates, but holds 
intact in her inmost heart precious relics as yet spared by modern in- 
novation to old associations, and is in essentials little changed since 
the days when her princes were poets, and her populace connoisseurs, 
We still cross the river by Orcagna’s bridge and leave the city by 
Orcagna’s gate—still see the pulpit where Savonarola preached, the 
cell where Cosmo prayed, the stone on which Dante sat in meditation 
—and still look from the tower defended by Buonarroti to the villa 
where Boccaccio laid his romance, across the narrow circuit so thrice 
hallowed by art, by patriotism, and by religion. 

Within that circuit are still contained all Andrea’s best works, 
which is perhaps the reason that his reputation abroad is scarcely as 
great as he deserves, and that the traveller visiting Florence for the 
first time is often surprised to find how high a place he holds among 
the great colour-poets of his day. In the city or its immediate 
vicinity are all his frescoes, and in this branch of his art he ranks 
second to none. Vasari says that ‘ he showed the manner of painting 
in fresco with perfect union, and without retouching much on the 
dry plaster, so that all his works appear as if completed in one day.’ 
In his fresco of the ‘ Last Supper’ in the monastery of San Salvi, 
outside the walls of Florence, the colours have the strength and depth 
of oil. This work saved the monastery in 1529, when the patriotic 
citizens decreed the demolition of all suburban buildings calculated 
to give shelter to the enemy in his approaches to the walls. Many 
beautiful and interesting monuments were sacrificed, but the party 
entrusted with the work of destruction outside the Porta alla Croce 
stayed their hands at the sight of Andrea’s fresco, and spared the 
monastery for its sake. The Triumph of Cesar, painted, by order of 
Leo X., on the walls of the villa at Poggio a Caiano, the Life of St. 
John at the Scalzo, and of the Madonna and St. Philip Benizi at 
the Santissima Annunziata, are among his principal works in fresco ; 
but his masterpiece is the lunette over a door in the cloisters of the 
latter church, where he has painted the ‘ Repose in Egypt ;’ and if we 
eompare the impressive force of the treatment with the simplicity of 
the subject, we shall not be surprised at the celebrity of this famous 
group. It tells its story, not by Oriental landscape or conventional 
accessories of travel, but by the abandon of weariness and rest in the 
expression and attitudes of the figures. St. Joseph, reading from 
an open book, rests his elbow on the rude sack from which the fresco 
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takes its name; while the Madonna, sunk on the road in utter lassi- 
tude, looks towards the spectator with an expression of almost stupe- 
fied fatigue, that touches Lucrezia’s familiar features with a sublime 
pathos. The vigorous and splendid boy in her arms alone seems, fresh 
and full of life, as if his companions had allowed him to feel none of 
the weariness of the way. 

Vasari specially praises Andrea for his chiaroscwro, and for his 
mastery of the art of giving relief by subtle gradation of tone, instead 
of heaviness of shadow, so that his figures seem to stand, not on a 
mere painted surface, but on a background of liquid atmosphere. In 
a shadowed clearness as of twilight we see his solemn group of saints 
disputing on the Trinity, and seem to listen to their superhuman 
counsels as we gaze on the rapt earnestness of their faces, while the 
grave harmony of tone has no note of discord with the sublimity of 
the subject. In the foreground of this picture is a kneeling female 
figure with her back to the spectator, which as a piece of flesh 
treatment can scarcely be matched in the works of any painter, and 
more nearly approaches to antique marble. Here, as in Greek 
sculpture, the appearance of the softness and suppleness of nature is 
given by almost insensible gradation of relief, without the exag- 
geration of a single muscle; outline is distinct yet intangible, 
and we seem rather to feel than see the tender modelling of the form. 
As Andrea scarcely ever painted a figure even partially undraped 
like this, it is the more valuable as a proof that he refrained not 
from incapacity, but from a sense that such treatment would have 
been out of keeping with his subjects; in fact, from that calm 
artistic self-control, so wanting in Michael Angelo, who because he 
had studied anatomy could not bear to disguise a single muscle. 

In the room adjoining that which contains the ‘ Dispute’ is a 
small Annunciation by Andrea, which seems painted with a brush 
dipped in flame ; yet while colour is here raised to the highest point 
of burning purity, we can as little call it glaring as the sunset sky 
which seems to open to our view the shadowless fires of heaven 
itself. It is a long panel, on which the two figures—robed the one 
in roseate orange, the other in ethereal crimson—are divided by a 
flood of golden light veiling the landscape in a luminous haze, while 
a heavy curtain falling at each side frames the celestial vision in a 
mass of neutral tint, like the tone of an evening cloud against the 
sunset which has forsaken it. 

The Pitti contains a great numiber of other works by Andrea—a 
Holy Family, a Descent from the Cross, two large Assumptions, and 
several portraits of himself, one of them taken with his wife, in the 
act of showing her a letter, with a pleading expression, while she 
looks towards the spectator with an immovable look of resolve on her 
handsome features. In the same gallery is the beautiful St. John, 
which has just been the subject of an interesting experiment, having 
undergone the process of cleaning, newly invented in Italy, by which 
the critics say it is restored to the brilliant freshness of colour in 
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which it left the painter’s easel. Andrea is represented in the 
Tribune of the Uffizi by his Madonna of St. Francis, or of the 
Harpies, as it is called from a bas-relief in the foreground, painted 
originally for the Franciscan nuns of the convent in Via Pentolini, and 
sold by them in the first decade of the eighteenth century to the 
Grand Prince Ferdinand of Tuscany, on condition of having their 
church rebuilt. This majestic group consists of the Madonna and 
Child raised on a pedestal, with SS. John and Francis below. The 
figures stand out in a clear gloom like that of a cathedral aisle, and 
the whole seems painted in the neutral greys of a wild pigeon’s plumage, 
save where a rich mass of crimson drapery in the foreground strikes 
the key-note of the chord of colour, and unites it into a grand and 
simple harmony. 

The group of Four Saints by Andrea, in the Accademia delle Belle 
Arti, has the glow of a painted window, and rivals the Venetian school 
in its depth of colouring. The art with which conflicting shades of 
red—pure flame colour and the fullest damask crimson—are so 
arranged as to harmonise with, instead of destroying, each other, is in 
itself a study, while we have also an example of that use of neutral 
colour in which this master was unrivalled, introducing it in all grad- 
ations, from pale pearly ash to dense sullen smoke hue, to contrast 
and modify his other colours, always with consummate effect. 

It isin these great works—not in his domestic weakness or political 
timidity—that we find the true life of the artist; and on glowing 
panel and frescoed wall we should look in vain for any trace of that 
infirmity of purpose which marred his character as an individual. 
Amid these creations of his genius we may be sure he could find a 
refuge in his lifetime from the sting of domestic annoyance, or the 
pressure of public calamity ; and we may be allowed, while gazing on 
them, to forget the hen-pecked husband of Lucrezia, the ungrateful 
protégé of Francis, and think only of what has survived while these 
have passed away—the grand conceptions and faultless skill in 
execution of ‘ Andrea senza errori.’ 


E. M. Cierke. 





Trae LAMENT OF LIBANIUS.! 


Cogito, ergo swm periturus. 


Nimium vobis Humana propago 
Visa potens, Superi, propria hee si dona fuissent. 


Two things I view with ever keen surprise— 
Enduring Nature and Mankind that dies. 
The quenchless lamps that nightly radiance strew 
See not their light and know not what they do: 
Streams in unhasting and unresting flow 
Make joyless sport,—yet change to envious woe 
Our envied mirth : the everlasting hills, 
Like giant mummies, feign to mock our ills ;— 
They counterfeit to see, with sightless eye, 
Our pigmy generations live and die : 
While we, alas, though fashioned in the womb, 
Cast longing gaze beyond our night of doom 
To that eternal dawn unshadowed by the tomb. 
We gaze, we strain our eyes, we seem to see 
That—barren hills are less and more than we! 
To think, like Man, and yet, like Nature, to abide,— 
This double boon to Man and Nature is denied ; 
This boon the Gods enjoy and give to none beside. 


Lionet A. ToLLEMACHE. 


 Libanius, one of the most eminent of the later Pagans, was the guide, philoso- 
pher, and friend of the Emperor Julian. He was therefore in, yet not of, a more or 
less Christian society, whose morality he practised, but whose faith and hope he 
did not share. Some readers will feel an historical, if not a personal, interest in 
reflecting fora moment on the dreary sense of isolation and on the restless murmur- 
ings akin to those contained in this Lament, to which such a man with such 
surroundings was assuredly not a stranger. 





IRELAND AND ENGLAND. 


E believe that there never was a time since Ireland and Eng- 
land were ruled by one sovereign more favourable than the 
present, to any reasonable and well considered scheme for the bene- 
fit and advancement of Ireland. This arises from many convergent 
causes. History has laboured and not wholly in vain, to show us in 
its true light the cruelty and greed of which for some six hundred 
years that unhappy island became the victim. We feel that we owe 
her a signal reparation. We are not careful to defend the conduct 
of our ancestors in this matter, nay, there is some risk that in the 
sincerity of our repentance, we may do less than justice to the English 
side of the question. All our predispositions are against ourselves. 
We put Ireland in the scale, weigh her against Scotland, and ask why 
it is that wounds so deep and envenomed have been entirely healed 
in the one case, and scarcely even cicatriced in the other. What 
ought to have been the pacification of Ireland should, according to 
dates, have preceded by fifty years the pacification of Scotland ; but 
Scotland has been one with England for at least a century, while as 
to Ireland we have not yet done with the question whether she 
should be united to us at all. With every desire to take as much of 
the failure as is reasonably possible upon ourselves, we cannot fairly 
throw the blame upon our own Parliament during the last fifty years. 
Catholic emancipation, the establishment of education for the poor, far 
inadvance of anything that was doneat that time for England, the grant 
to Maynooth, the undenominational colleges, the abolition of the Pro- 
testant establishment in Ireland, ‘the Bill giving compensation to 
small tenants in case of eviction, the Bill for intermediate education, 
and the Bill of this Session for placing Catholics in a still better 
position as regards university training, bear witness at least to the 
sincere desire of both parties in the State to do real though tardy 
justice to the claims of Ireland. Nor, indeed, is this desire, though 
we believe it to be thoroughly genuine among the best minds of both 
parties, the result of sentiment alone. As things stand, the support 
of the extreme Irish party is a matter of the utmost consequence to 
either side. A little temper, a little tact, a little consideration for 
the feelings and interests of others, are all, as it would seem, that is 
necessary in order to secure for Ireland every benefit that it is in the 
power of legislation to bestow. By what inexplicable fatality does it 
come to pass that Ireland delights to select as her leaders men who 
seem born for no other purpose than to stand between her and the 
sun, to hide from her the things that are for her peace, and to thrust 
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back the hand that is stretched forth in all good will to raise and to 
help her? 

We are on the eve of a desperate conflict of parties in which, as 
many believe, is involved the future destiny pf this country. One 
would suppose that those who may very likely hold the balance be- 
tween the competitors had nothing to do but to ask and have, and 
yet, so strangely have the Irish managed matters that they have con- 
trived to make themselves equally impossible to both parties. Care- 
fully avoiding anything that either party could by any possibility 
grant, they have contrived to fix on demands which one would think 
devised for no other purpose than to put an end to any thought of 
doing anything whatever for the good of Ireland. 

What then is it that Ireland desires, and what would she accept as 
a satisfaction for her long account of wrongs and miseries? Of course 
the answer that those members who feel themselves called upon to 
fight this battle would make is the repeal of the union. Certainly 
it is not the fault of the Irish members who put forth this claim if 
the union is not as odious to us as it is to them. When we consider 
the deplorable loss of the public time, and the discredit which the 
systematic culture of the arts of delay has cast over all the proceedings 
of the last two Sessions of Parliament, we must admit that anything 
within the limits of possibility would be gladly submitted to if by this 
or by any other means we could recover the power we once possessed 
of fully and fairly discussing our most interesting affairs, or legislat- 
ing for our most pressing wants, or checking the tendency which 
exists among English members to imitate the example set by Irish 
members in matters not relating to Ireland. But just as strongly as 
the extreme Irish party plead for this concession does the march of 
science plead against it. If it was felt to be impossible eighty years 
ago to have two parliaments sitting so close to each other, how greatly 
is the argument strengthened by the railway and the electric tele- 
graph, which have made communication between the two countries 
instantaneous, and have reduced the journey from London to Dublin 
to a short day or night. The Irish demand is, as those who make it 
well know, an impossibility, and it is for that very reason that it is 
made and persevered in. Wedo not believe that there is the wish, 
even if there were the power, to carry it. We do not believe that it 
is desired by the educated Irish themselves, and we regard it simply 
as a catchword by which the old feeling of animosity to England may 
be most readily perpetuated. 

There is no chance of the demand for the repeal of the union 
being either conceded or given up, but the determination to keep 
open this sore does not in the least prevent the Irish leaders from 
pressing on the attention of Parliament other demands quite incon- 
sistent with its continuance. Many evils might undoubtedly follow 
from the repeal of the union, but some advantages might, we should 
have supposed, accrue. Among these we should have thought would 
have been included the fact that we should, at any rate, be free from 
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the embarrassments of Irish finance, and from the difficulties and the 
discredit of purely Irish legislation. This is an entire mistake, and 
if any one doubts it let him read and ponder the proposal that has 
just been submitted, in the ‘ Nineteenth Century’ of last month, for 
the consideration of the Legislature. Ireland, we are told in that 
production, wants no alms from the English Government; she only 
asks justice, and the freedom to develop her own resources in her own 
way. Every Irishman has, we are told, a right to life, liberty, and 
the pursuit of happiness. That is, not only to pursue these natural 
objects of desire under the protection of the law, in which sense 
these words have hitherto been understood, but that the State is 
bound to provide them with all these good things—life, liberty, and 
happiness—at its own proper costs and charges. This proposition 
being assumed as too clear for argument, all the rest follows as a 
matter of course. Life cannot be had without food, food cannot be 
had without land, and the pursuit of happiness cannot exist for an 
Irishman anywhere except in Irelacd. These simple and self-evident 
maxims dispose of the whole case. The duty of England becomes 
alarmingly plain. She has nothing more to do than to reverse every- 
thing that has been done for the last seven hundred years. 

The proposal, stripped of all ambiguity, is to abolish landlordism 
and make the cultivators the masters of the soil. The State is to 
take over the land, giving the present proprietors compensation. 
The sum which would be required to absolutely extirpate the race of 
country gentlemen from Ireland is estimated at two hundred and fifty 
millions. It is very considerately observed that all this will not be 
wanted at once. But the pursuit of happiness is not to be stopped 
by trifles, and this is the sum that England and Scotland (for Ireland 
has heen, we imagine, too much hampered in her pursuit of happi- 
ness to be called upon for any further contribution) have to provide. 
The transaction has, it must be admitted, rather a threatening aspect, 
but let no one be afraid; England and Scotland are to get every 
farthing of their two hundred and fifty millions back again. The 
Irish peasants are intolerant of landlordism, but they are quite sure 
to pay what they owe to the State. They cannot endure the idea of 
paying to families which have been settled in the country for 
hundreds of years, but they will, however much it may interfere 
with the pursuit of happiness, pay the full price of their land to 
the rich and alien Government of Great Britain, which, they will 
be told, does not want the money nearly as much as they do. Of course 
we should never hear, under this arrangement, of the hardship of 
wringing from the poor cottier the bread of his wife and children 
in order to satiate the greed and gorge the unfeeling avarice of 
an English Chancellor of the Exchequer. Of course, also, these 
tenants, whose pursuit of happiness is so entirely destroyed by the 
melancholy and shameful necessity of paying rent, will find them- 
selves perfectly able to pay the principal by instalments as well 
as the interest due on such sum as remains unpaid. We may 
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also assume, with the utmost confidence, that there will be no motions 
in Parliament by patriotic Irish members, especially as the time of 
election draws near, for the remission of a debt which they find 
it so very disagreeable to pay. There are in a thickly-peopled 
country two elements which go to make up the price of land; one 
is its use as an instrument of culture, the other the enhancement 
of its price as being a monopolised article; and we are to expect that 
the Irish peasant will be able and willing to pay the capitalised price 
as well as the interest due on the sum of both. It might have 
occurred even to the ardent patriot who has broached this scheme, that 
to buy out all the men of capital in the country and to transfer their 
possessions to persons having nothing, and burthened with a debt 
which it is quite impossible they should ever pay, is not exactly the 
way to invite or to retain in Ireland that capital, too much of which 
she has never been accused of possessing. It is curious to observe 
that this plan is not proposed as a substitute for, but as a concomitant 
of, the repeal of the Union, so that one of the conditions preliminary 
to this promising experiment is that the whole landed property of 
Ireland is to change hands, and another that the new Irish Parliament 
is to commence its operations with almost all the men of independent 
fortune forcibly expelled from it, and the possibility of obtaining any 
taxes from the occupants of the soil postponed to the payment of two 
hundred und fifty millions. We can imagine (for is it not in print ?) 
the proposal to invite England and Scotland to lend to a destitute 
peasantry two hundred and fifty millions, with the name of a member 
of Parliament appended thereto; but that this should be proposed 
as a preliminary to a repeal of the Union seems almost beyond the 
limits of possibility. 

The time seems to have fully arrived when some clear and de- 
finite line of policy with regard to Ireland should be adopted and 
persevered in. It was very natural and very excusable to say, Let 
us do all the good we can and trust to time and patience for the 
rest. But things have now arrived at a point where it will be ne- 
cessary to take and act upon some very clear and decided resolu- 
tion. We might have gone on for a while longing and hoping for 
better things if we had not found ourselves involved in difficulties 
which, so far from diminishing, seem to increase with the lapse of 
time. A plan has been hit upon which dispenses with all the intel- 
lectual, or quasi-intellectual, qualities which have hitherto been 
considered necessary even for the low and grovelling tactics of ob- 
struction. Just as in the arts, manual dexterity is superseded by 
machinery, so in the tactics of obstruction, it was at first supposed 
that the obstructor must at least have the faculty of fluent and 
relevant speech. This is, however, quite a superannuated idea ; and 
we now exult in the discovery, for which we believe we are indebted to 
Mr. Biggar, that business may be quite as efficiently delayed by reading 
blue books as by speaking. Another discovery, for which we believe 
we are indebted to the same fruitful source, is, that in order to impede 
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there is no necessity to be audible, and that the House of Commons 
may, by good management, be detained a whole evening by an oration 
or a lecture of which it does not hear a word. There seems to be 
room for only one further improvement; that is, that it shall be 
enough for the speaker, so called by courtesy, to stand up without ad- 
dressing the House at all, and then the triumph of misrule and disorder 
will be complete. We ought in fairness to add that Gracia capta 
ferum victorem cepit. Ireland has inoculated England, and arts 
which a little while ago were considered as purely Hibernian are 
now rapidly coming into vogue as a part of English tactics. 

Are we then to yield to these shameful tactics which inflict almost 
as much disgrace on those who submit tamely to them as to those 
who invent and practise them? The idea is not to be entertained 
for a moment. The remedy is not to be found in rules, however 
stringent ; for those rules would give rise to an excuse for endless dis- 
cussion, whenever they were to be applied, as to whether the case was 
within them or no, and thus stimulate the very evil which they were 
intended to prevent. There is, we fear, no means of correcting this 
gross abuse of the privilege of free speech except by abridging the 
rights of the innocent as wellas the guilty. Somewhere, probably in 
the speaker, must be vested a power which must be implicitly obeyed 
without defence or explanation of any kind. The question is not 
whether the House of Commons shall exist as it is now, but whether 
by the sacrifice of some of its most ancient and valuable privileges it 
can preserve the rest. The remedy will doubtless be sought and 
found, but most assuredly it will not consist in the repeal of the 
Union. It is in the power of a few members to disgrace the House 
of Commons. To bend them to their purposes is not in their power, 
unless the House will consent to make itself accessory to the crime. 
Whatever mischief obstruction may do, it will assuredly not effect 
the repeal of the Union. 

Putting aside the proposals which we are favoured with from 
Ireland—the extermination of the present race of landed proprietors 
and the repeal of the Union—is there nothing which can be done by 
Parliament for her advantage? Will nothing find favour in the eyes 
of our countrymen on the other side of St. George’s Channel but 
moonstruck folly and stolid obstruction? We should be sorry to 
think so. 

Were the office of Lord-Lieutenant a mere piece of useless frippery, 
a waste of so much public money and nothing more, we might pardon 
a solecism which logically it is impossible to defend. But the Lord- 
Lieutenancy is something much more than what one might at first 
be inclined to consider it—a superannuated job. It is the standing 
memorial of a conquest, the evil memories of which seven hundred 
years of possession have been unable to blot out. It marks Ireland, 
and every reflecting Irishman must feel it as something quite distinct 
from any other part of our administration. It is rich in the memories 
of everything we should, for the sake of all, wish to forget, and barren 
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of all that we should wish to remember. It is a standing memorial 
of evil times and of evil actions. The Lord-Lieutenancy, which in the 
tyrannical hands of Strafford was little short of an absolute despotism, 
has sunk now to a pageant which exists for no better purpose than 
to perpetuate senseless pomp and to give an excuse for the useless 
expenditure of public money. A Colonial Governor with his Parlia- 
ment and his young community which looks up to him for counsel 
and advice isa Prince in comparison with the Lord-Lieutenant of the 
present day. The office seems to exist for no better purpose than 
the support of the shopkeepers of Dublin. To the nobility of Ireland 
such an office placed over them must be anything but agreeable. 
They are placed under a peer often of inferior rank to themselves, 
and who is practically the subordinate of the Irish Secretary who does 
not always enjoy a seat in the Cabinet. Lord John Russell did on 
one occasion propose to abolish the office, but gave up the notion on 
a suggestion from the Duke of Wellington that in the case of a 
rebellion there would be no one to give orders. The telegraph and 
the railway have at any rate cleared away this difficulty, whatever it 
was worth, and made it quite certain that in the event of a rebellion 
we shall not lack either soldiers or commanders. The long and un- 
varied succession of failures which have hitherto attended every 
attempt to knit together the hearts and affections of two races, which 
ought to be as closely united in feeling as they are by geographical 
position, warn us not to be over-sanguine of success. But it is very 
difficult, when one is conscious of the most sincere desire to meet in 
every possible way the wishes of a race to whom we are indissolubly 
bound, to acquiesce in the belief that the effort is vain and the thing 
impossible. At any rate we should not sit down in despair till we 
have exhausted every means in our power, and that we cannot say we 
have yet done. 

We are also bound to admit that, considering her size and her 
importance, Ireland has received but a scanty share of royal and 
political patronage. The residence of the Queen in Scotland has 
entirely eradicated old jealousies and disputes, and made the two 
parts of the Island one to all practical intents and purposes. Why 
should we despair of the effects of a similar treatment, when applied 
to a race so sociable and so susceptible to all kindly influences as the 
Irish? A hundred years ago the Duke of Rutland was sent over to 
drink the Irish into good humour. Times and manners have changed, 
but we cannot help thinking that the good humour and kindness, 
without the drinking, might, if exercised by some prominent member 
of the Royal family, produce the happiest results. At any rate, when 
we consider how great an effect may be produced on a sensitive 
and quick-witted people, by the wish to conciliate their goodwill and 
affection, we are inexcusable for not having long ago tried the experi- 
ment, and still more inexcusable if we leave it untried now. If the 
affection of the Irish people is worth having, it is surely worth seek- 
ing; and we can imagine no service more acceptable to the country, 
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more useful to the nation, and more honourable to himself, than that 
which might be rendered by one of the sons of the Queen, who should 
devote his best energies to the grateful and, we believe, by no means 
difficult task of winning to the Royal family of England the affec- 
tions of a people whom we believe nothing but systematic neglect 
could have estranged. 

Another complaint which may justly be made on behalf of Ire- 
land is that she has been somewhat overlooked in the distribu- 
tion of public patronage. We do not think that Ireland has had 
her fair share in the allocation of public establishments. In a 
rich country these things are hardly felt, in a poor one they are 
regarded as great benefits. Nothing that tends to break the mono- 
tony of Irish life and Irish employment can he wisely neglected. 
There is one grievance which Ireland shares in common with the two 
other portions of the United Kingdom, of which she may be said to 
be in some degree at least the author, that is the impossibility which 
she shares in common with England and Scotland of passing the 
most necessary bills through Parliament. Take, for instance, the 
Valuation Bill, a measure which from its importance, and its obvious 
necessity and justice, would long ago have commanded the assent of 
any legislature in the world except our own. It may be said, * Phy- 
sician, heal thyself.’ Give up the inveterate habit of obstruction, and 
you as well as Ireland shall benefit by the reformation. This may be 
very true and very telling in the mouth of a smart debater, but, after 
all, mankind are not to be governed by epigrams, nor is an exposure of 
the reason why work is not done in itself a sufficient excuse for not 
doing it. We ought to be able to govern by the means which the 
Constitution places at our disposal, and the fact that one part of the 
machine refuses to work, is no excuse for leaving our work undone, 
but only an incentive*to find some other way of doing it. It is a 
melancholy, but an undoubted, fact, that a certain number of members 
of Parliament have openly adopted the idea, not only that their duty 
consists in doing nothing themselves towards discharging the office 
of a legislature, but that they are bound to exert their utmost efforts 
in order to make those who are willing to work as useless as they are. 
As we have no means of getting rid at once of persons who take so 
singular a view of the office which they hold, the only thing that 
occurs to us is to find some one who will do the duty for them. As 
these tactics have rendered it impossible for Parliament to discharge 
its duties, and as those duties cannot be left permanently undis- 
charged, we must find some other body to do the work. There must 
be a division of labour, and as we are to have one Parliament which 
is to do little else except talk, and that for the purpose of preventing 
work, we must invent some inferior machine which may supply the 
deficiency. 

The New Zealanders have two generals, one to act and the other 
to talk, and we cannot, we fear, do better than follow their example. 
We must create some effective bodies to legislate for the home affairs 
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of districts of suitable magnitude, in the hope that, as it has taken the 
Imperial Parliament six hundred years to discover that it is the 
duty of a Member of Parliament to do nothing himself and, as far as 
in him lies, to prevent any one else from doing anything, the ignor- 
ance of these new bodies may enable us to get on, for a time at least, 
with the humbler functions of legislation by local bodies in each 
county inferior in rank and position but blessed with the quality of 
doing business. Parliament, even were it inclined to work, is over- 
taxed, and now that it has pretty nearly struck work altogether, the 
time seems to have arrived for diminishing the quantity of business 
which it has determined not to do. 

There still remains the question what can be done towards 
appeasing the desire of Ireland for Home Rule and giving her as 
much of it as is consistent with the unity and integrity of the 
Empire. As we understand them, we apprehend no Home Rule 
Members desire a total exclusion of themselves from the House 
of Commons, but only the limitation of their own labours to such 
matters as concern the whole Empire and not any particular part of 
it. We are not sure that we perfectly seize their meaning, and it is 
just conceivable that any two of them separately interrogated might 
give a different outline of what they are preparing for themselves 
and their country. This is not unnatural. Their first business is to 
demolish, and till that has been done the ideas of reconstruction 
must necessarily remain in a crude and half-formed state. It is not, 
as we understand it, so much that they object to legislate for other 
people as that they will not allow other people to legislate for them. 

We beg to draw attention for a moment to those members for 
Irish constituencies who are not Home Rulers. Out of the Elysian 
Fields, where the sky is always cloudless, there is no repose so 
profound as that which these favoured persons seem to enjoy. The 
worst of being a moderate and reasonable man is that you are 
perpetually involved in conflicts with those who are extreme and 
unreasonable. Your repose does not depend on yourself, but on 
the unruly wills and affections of turbulent persons who are per- 
petually raising unpopular and embarrassing questions. From this 
trouble the Conservative and moderate Irish are almost wholly 
exempt. They have no occasion to say anything. The proposals of 
the Home Rulers are so startling and so extravagant that the Govern- 
ment of the day is bound for its own credit to deal with them, and 
there is no occasion for an Irish Member, unless he is fond of leading 
forlorn hopes, to mix himself in the dispute at all. Thus a totally 
false issue is raised. The dispute, instead of seeming, as it really is, 
a controversy between a loose and undisciplined majority and a large 
minority of Irish Members, is represented most untruly to the country 
as a dispute between England on the one side and Ireland united on 
the other. But this misapprehension of the true elements of the 
disputants and of the dispute is not the whole mischief. The Anti- 
Repeal Irish Members of moderate opinions being safe behind the 
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solid phalanx of English and Scotch Anti-Repealers have no induce- 
ment to risk their popularity by violently opposing their countrymen. 
The strength of the Repealers is in the belief which they as well as 
their antagonists have that there is not the slightest chance that 
repeal will be carried. On that point they are perfectly at their 
ease, and can afford to make many concessions and arrangements which 
they could not dream of if there was not England to stand between 
them and their pretended adversaries. It is also very probable 
that the zeal of many pretended advocates of repeul would abate if 
they found themselves placed in a position which would make it 
necessary to take a more active and decided part than is implied 
in mere acquiescence. We also believe that if by any means the 
Irish opponents of repeal could be put in the front of the battle, 
their influence would be used with far more energy than at present, 
to oppose the election of Repealers. In order, therefore, to yield 
as far as is possible to the real or pretended wish of Irish 
members, that they should have a more exclusive part in Irish 
legislation, we would propose that every Bill brought forward 
on Irish subjects should, before it is read a second time, be submitted 
to a committee composed of Irish members only. The House would 
then have, before it was called upon to decide on any Irish question, 
the advantage of seeing the opinion of the Irish members of both 
sides, for or against the measure, and especially of hearing what 
the Conservative side of the House would have to say for or against it. 
There would be in fact, sitting not at Dublin but at Westminster, an 
Irish Parliament composed of 105 members, untainted by any English 
element or alloy, with the fullest opportunity of considering and 
debating any Irish question which might be brought before it. We 
do not suppose that in such a body the time would be consumed in 
making speeches for the mere purpose of delay, or in reading Blue 
books. We assume that such a body purified of all English dross 
would address itself to the subjects before it, and we should thus 
have all the good without the evil of a repeal of the Union, If this 
shall turn out to be the case, we shall have gained a most important 
point. We shall have what we do not get now—both sides of Irish 
opinion fully and fairly represented, which, we are sanguine enough to 
think, would be with the Irish as we find it with the English, a long 
step towards conciliation and agreement. If it should unhappily 
turn out otherwise, and the Irish should insist on practising against 
each other the tactics which they have practised with such signal 
success against us, they will have furnished an unanswerable argu- 
ment against the repeal of the Union. For what good purpose would 
be answered by creating a Parliament in which the avowed object 
would be to talk against time, or rather against each other, in order 
to prevent the business which they were summoned to transact from 
being done ? 

The opinions of such a committee could not fail to have great 


influence with the House of Commons, especially if it appeared from 
No, 601 (xo. cxxt. N. s.) 
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the report that the question had been fully and fairly considered in 
all its bearings. At present, everything is in favour of extravagant 
pretensions and unyielding demands. The audience to whom the 
obstructive Irish Members play is not the House of Commons but the 
anti-English Democracy of Ireland. If it once appeared that some- 
thing substantial was to be gained by greater moderation, we do not 
doubt that demands would be modified and opinions tempered accord- 
ingly. The effect of such an experiment as we are proposing would 
be to greatly improve the representatives of Ireland. At present 
the very extravagance of the demands of the extreme party is their 
safety. It is not worth the while of an Irish gentleman of moderate 
opinions to bestir himself very vigorously and risk somewhat of his 
own ease and popularity in opposing opinions which he is perfectly 
certain the House of Commons will never tolerate, but it is a very 
different thing when those opinions come before Parliament as the 
deliberate opinion of the whole Irish nation. This feeling will tend 
to induce more care in the choice of members, and may possibly 
be found to alter very materially the balance of Irish parties. It 
would also be something gained to furnish Irish members with a little 
legitimate employment instead of confining them exclusively to pre- 
venting anything being done towards the legislation required for the 
better government of the whole nation. We should also be sanguine 
enough to expect that such a concession made obviously with the 
view of meeting, as far as is consistent with the integrity of the 
empire, the wish of Ireland to take a larger share in the manage- 
ment of her own affairs, would tend to allay differences, and soften 
animosities, while it left the power of Parliament still paramount and 
supreme. 


M. P. 





Wuat SHAKESPEARE LEARNT AT SCHOOL. 


II. 


AVING now gained a general idea of Shakespeare’s course of 
school instruction, we have next to enquire whether his writings 
supply any evidence of his having passed through such a course. 
With regard to its first or elementary stage, even Farmer admits 
that Shakespeare must have been well drilled in the accidence, and 
that he recollected it vividly enough to use his knowledge with 
dramatic propriety and effect. Sir Hugh Evans’s examination of 
Mrs. Page’s boy in the ‘ Merry Wives of Windsor’ accurately repre- 
sents, indeed, the kind of cumbrous catechetical exercise in the acci- 
dence which prevailed at the time in all the grammar schools. Sir 
Hugh’s explanation of the holiday that ‘ Master Slender is let the 
boys leave to play, and Mrs. Page’s' complaint, ‘Sir Hugh, my 
husband says my son profits nothing in the world at his book. I 
pray you, ask him some questions in the accidence, are vivid touches 
illustrating the relation between masters, pupils, and parents common 
enough in Shakespeare’s day, and pathetically lamented both by 
Brinsley and Hoole, but as true probably now as then. Shake- 
speare’s familiarity with Lilly’s grammar is shown in many ways; 
amongst others by his quotation of some of its more striking examples, 
such as ‘ Vir sapit qui pauca loquitur.’ 

The next stage to the accidence and grammar is that of vocabu- 
laries, phrase-books, and familiar dialogues, and this stage is amply 
illustrated in the scenes between Sir Nathaniel and Holofernes in 
*Love’s Labour’s Lost.’ The schoolmaster’s display of Latin words 
and phrases in the following dialogue are fragments from the school 
vocabularies and phrase-books with which his ‘ ventricle of memory’ 
is stuffed :— 


Hol. The deer was, as you know, in sanguis,—blood; ripe as a pome- 
water, who now hangeth like a jewel in the ear of coelwm, the sky, the 
welkin, the heaven; and anon falleth like a crab on the face of terra, the 
soil, the land, the earth. 

Nath. Truly, Master Holofernes, the epithets are sweetly varied, like a 
scholar at the least ; but, sir, I assure ye, it was a buck of the first head. 

Hol. Sir Nathaniel, haud credo. 

Dull. ’Twas not a haud credo ; twas a pricket. 

Hol. Most barbarous intimation ! yet a kind of insinuation, as it were, 
in via, in way, of explication ; facere, as it were, replication, or, rather, 
ostentare, to show, as it were, his inclination,—after his undressed, un- 
polished, uneducated, unpruned, untrained, or, rather, unlettered, or, 
ratherest, unconfirmed fashion, to insert again my aud credo for a deer. 

Dull, I said the deer was not a haud credo ; ’twas a pricket. 
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Hol. Twice-sod simplicity, bis coctus ! 
O thou monster Ignorance, how deformed dost thou look ! 


In the synonyms for caluwm and terra the pedantic master 
literally parades the school method by which boys were required to 
note down Latin words and phrases and give as many English equi- 
valents for them as possible. The next scene between the curate and 
the pedant recalls and exemplifies the familiar Latin dialogues which, 
as we have seen, formed at this stage an important part of the regular 
school work. It will be remembered that these learned men were 
walking in the park after having dined with the father of one of the 
school pupils, where it had been previously arranged that, if the curate 
would gratify the table with a grace, the pedant would undertake 
to prove that Biron’s love verses, which they had read together, were 
‘very unlearned, neither savouring of poetry, wit, nor invention.’ 


Hol. Satis quod sufficit. 

Nath. I praise God for you, sir: your reasons at dinner have been 
sharp and sententious ; pleasant without scurrility, witty without affection, 
audacious without impudency, learned without opinion, and strange without 
heresy. I did converse this guondam day with a companion of the king’s 
who is intituled, nominated or called, Don Adriano de Armado. 

Hol. Novi hominem tanquam te: his humour is lofty, his discourse 
peremptory, his tongue filed, his eye ambitious, his gait majestical, and his 
general behaviour vain, ridiculous and thrasonical. He is too picked, too 
spruce, too affected, too odd, as it were, too peregrinate, as I may call it. 

Nath. A most singular and choice epithet. [Takes out his table-book.| 

Hol. He draweth out the thread of his verbosity finer than the staple 
of his argument. I abhor such fanatical phantasms, such insociable and 
point-devise companions ; such rackers of orthography, as to speak ‘ dout,’ 
fine, when he should say ‘doubt’; ‘ det,’ when he should pronounce ‘ debt,’ 
—d,e,b,t, not d,e,t; he clepeth a ‘calf,’ ‘cauf’; ‘half,’ ‘hauf’; ‘ neigh- 
bour’ vocatur ‘nebour’; ‘ neigh’ abbreviated ‘ne.’ This is abhominable,— 
which he would call abominable ; it insinuateth one of insanire ; ne intelligis, 
domine? to wax frantic, lunatic. 

Nath. Laus Deo, bone intelligo. 

Hol. Bone !—bone for bene: Priscian a little scratched ; ’twill serve. 

Nath. Videsne quis venit ? 

Hol. Video, et gaudeo. 

Enter ARMADO. 

Arm. Chirrah! [70 Morn. 

Hol. Quare ‘ chirrah,’ not ‘ sivrah.’ 


These scraps of Latin dialogue exemplify the technical Latin 
intercourse between master and pupils in the school work, as well as 
the formal colloquies the latter were required to prepare as exercises 
in the second stage of their course. In one of the manuals of the 
latter, entitled ‘ Familiares Colloquendi Formule in Usum Scholarum 
Concinnatz,’ I find under the first section, headed ‘ Scholastice 
Belonging to the School,’ the following: ‘Who comes to meet us? 
Quis obviam venit? He speaks improperly, Hic incongrue loquitur ; 
He speaks false Latin, Diminuit Prisciani caput; ’Tis barbarous 
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Latin, Olet barbariem. In the scene just quoted from it will be re- 
membered, Holofernes, in reply to Costard’s ‘ Ad dunghill at the 
fingers’ ends, as they say,’ says, ‘ O I smell false Latin, “ dunghill ” for 
unguem.’ 

In relation to the next stage, that of Cato’s Maxims and AXsop’s 
Fables, the proofs of Shakespeare’s familiarity with these school- 
books, if somewhat scattered and allusive, are nevertheless various 
and abundant. But it is the less necessary to go minutely into the 
evidence on this head as Mr. Henry Green, in his work on ‘ Shake- 
speare and the Emblem Writers,’ has detailed the illustrations with 
almost exhaustive minuteness. In the wider meaning and more 
general application of the term almost all the school books used at 
this stage may be summed up under the head of emblems. An 
emblem is not unfrequently at once an illustrated maxim and a 
condensed fable. The same epigrammatic or proverbial truth is often 
found expressed in the three forms of maxim, emblem, and fable. 
Cato’s Maxims and Asop’s ‘ Fables’ were accordingly often published 
as school-books with illustrated cuts, engravings, or emblems. The 
fly-leaf of the school colloquies just referred to contains an advertise- 
ment of ‘ Asop’s Fables with their morals in prose and verse, 
illustrated with a great number of pictures and emblems.’ There 
is a passage in Hoole also which suggests that Shakespeare in reading 
/Esop may have acquired some knowledge of the ‘ Gesta Romanorum’ 
during his school days. Speaking of the third form he says :-— 


Their forenoone lessons may be in A’sop’s Fables, which is indeed a book 
of great antiquity and of more solid learning then most men think. For 
in it many good lectures in morality which would not (perhaps) have been 
listened to, if they had been delivered in a plain and naked manner, being 
handsomely made up and vented in an Apologue, do insinuate themselves 
into every mans minde. And for this reason perhaps it is that I finde it, 
and Gesta Romanorum (which is so generally pleasing to our Countrey 


people) to have been printed and bound up together in Latine, even when 
the Latine was yet in its drosse. 


Alciat’s was the most popular of the emblem books so common in 
the sixteenth century, and Mr. Green has shown how familiar Shake- 
speare was with his work. Now Hoole enumerates Alciat’s emblems 
in his list of subsidiary books, and refers to it more than once as a 
manual used in the schools. Thus, in dealing with the work of the 
fourth form, he says :— 


After they have become acquainted with a variety of metre you may 
cause them to turn a fable of A¢sop into what kind of verse you please to 
appoint them, and sometimes you may let them translate some select 
Epigrams out of those collected by Mr. Farnaby, or some emblems out of 
Alciat or the like flourishes of wit which you think will more delight them 
and help their fancies. 


Elsewhere he recommends that, as a help to making themes and 
verses, the boys of the fifth form should have a commonplace book in 
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which they should write the heads set down by Farnaby in his Index 
Rhetoricus, and busy themselves on Tuesdays and Thursdays after- 
noons in collecting short histories out of Florus, Cesar, Livy, and 
others, Apologues and Fables out of Asop, Phedrus, and Ovid, and 
Emblems and Symbols out of Alciat and Beza. 

In the next stage of his school career, Shakespeare would begin the 
reading of Ovid, parts of the ‘ De Tristibus ’ and the ‘ Metamorphoses,’ 
and with Ovid he would take up the selected Epistles of Cicero, and 
the Eclogues of Baptista Mantuanus. The evidence as to the last 
point is supplied by the well-known quotation from the Eclogues 
in ‘ Love’s Labour’s Lost.’ But how imperfectly the subject of 
Shakespeare’s scholarship has hitherto been worked out, is, I think, 
shown by the fact that no critic or commentator seems to have 
ascertained with any certainty whether the Eclogues were in common 
use as a school book or not. Malone, indeed, says that from a 
passage in Nash’s Apology, ‘the Eclogues of Mantuanus appear to 
have been a school book in our author’s time.’ And Warburton gives 
at second hand a quotation from Farnaby’s introduction to Martial, 
which certainly illustrates the absurdly high estimation in which the 
Mantuan was held. So popular was Mantuanus in the sixteenth 
century that, according to Farnaby, the pedants had no hesitation in 
preferring the ‘ Fauste, precor, gelida’ to the ‘ Arma virumque cano ;’ 
in other words, the Eclogues of Mantuanus to the Aneid of Virgil. 
Several editions of the Eclogues in the original, and more than one 
translation, had been published in England before Shakespeare’s 
school-days, and it would seem, from numerous and laudatory refer- 
* ences in contemporary literature, that the author was, for a time at 
least, as much in vogue here as on the Continent. Almost the only 
exception to the general eulogy is found in the pages of Drayton, 
Shakespeare’s friend and fellow-countyman. In his ‘ Heroic 
Epistles’ he makes one of the heroines stigmatize the Mantuan as 
‘foul-mouthed ’ on the strength of an Eclogue (the fourth), in which, 
the monk getting the better of the poet, he ‘bitterly inveigheth 
against womankind.’ In the notes, however, Drayton himself 
justifies the favourite author, maintaining that the invective, though 
severe, is well deserved. 

Why Mantuanus should have become so popular as to acquire the 
reputation of a classic, and become established as a text-book in the 
secondary schools, it is not very easy to understand. Much of his 
voluminous Latin poetry is of little value ; and although his Eclogues 
show considerable facility both of conception and execution, they want 
the rustic feeling and picturesque touch, as well as the unity and finish, 
of the true Bucolic. That they were among the earliest modern 
Eclogues was no doubt a point in their favour. And the birthplace 
of the writer would count for something in the comparison of his 
work with that of Virgil. But that on these, or indeed on any con- 
ceivable grounds, the Carmelite monk should have been seriously 
compared to the great Augustan poet, and ranked as not inferior, 
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seems almost incredible. There is no doubt, however, about the fact. 
Barklay, the author of the ‘Ship of Fools, who wrote the earliest 
English eclogues, says in his prologue :— 

And in like manner, nowe lately in our dayes 

Hath other poets attempted the same wayes 

As the most famous Baptist Mantuan, 

The best of that sort since poets first began. 


The poems of Mantuanus were publicly read in Paris early in the 
sixteenth century, while the Eclogues, established as a text book in 
the schools of almost every country in Europe, were lauded and 
lectured upon ad nauseam. Farnaby’s sarcastic reference was, 
indeed, the instinctive revolt of a genuine scholar and critic from 
the tasteless eulogies which had become a scholastic tradition. But 
Shakespeare’s satire on the ‘ bisson conspectuities’ of the pedants is 
earlier and even more incisive. Those who are familiar with ‘ Love’s 
Labour’s Lost’ will remember that while the curate, Sir Nathaniel, is 
reading Biron’s epistle, which ‘accidentally or by way of progression 
had miscarried,’ Holofernes, full of pedagogic self-importance, cannot 
resist airing at large his professional accomplishments. He accord- 
ingly breaks forth with a sounding line from the school author so 
dear to the pedantic mind :— 


Fauste, precor, gelida quando pecus omne sub umbrad Ruminat—and so 


forth. Ah, good old Mantuan! I may speak of thee as the traveller doth 
of Venice :— 


— Venegia, Venegia, 
Chi non te vede, ei non te pregia. 

Old Mantuan, old Mantuan! who understandeth thee not, loves thee not. 

Both poet and critic were, however, as usual, comparatively 
powerless against the pedants; or rather, perhaps, it would be more 
correct to say that the vis inertiew of use and wont still kept the old 
Mantuan in his place as a favourite school author. As we have seen, 
he is enumerated in the year 1585 amongst the school books to be 
used at St. Bees, and half a century earlier Mantuanus was prescribed 
amongst the authors to be read in the newly-established Grammar 
School of St. Paul’s. The Eclogues are also contained in each of the 
lists of forms and school books given by Hoole. And in the body of 
his work Hoole not only states that Mantuanus was usually read in 
the Grammar Schools, but he selects the very lines quoted by Shake- 
speare to illustrate one of the ordinary school exercises known 
technically as metaphrase. The lines are as follows :— 


For Afternoon lessons on Mondayes and Wednesdayes let them make 
use of Mantuanus, which is a Poet, both for style and matter, very familiar 
and gratefull to children, and therefore read in most Schooles. They may read 
over some of the Eclogues that are less offensive than the rest, takeing six lines 
at a lesson, which they should first commit to memory, as they are able. 
Secondly, construe. Thirdly, parse. Then help them to pick out the phrases 
and sentences, which they may commit to a paper book; and afterwards resolve 
the matter of their lessons into an English period or two, which they may 
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turn into proper and elegant Latine, observing the placing of words, accord- 
ing to prose. Thus out ‘of the five first verses in the first Eclogue :— 


Fauste, precor, gelida quando pecus omne sub umbra 
Ruminat, antiquos paulum recitemus amores, 

Ne si forte sopor nos occupet ulla ferarum, 

Quz modo per segetes tacite insidiantur adultas, 
Seeviat in pecudes, melior vigilantia somno. 


One may take such a period as this: Shepherds are wont sometimes to 
talke of their old loves, whilest the cattel chew the cud under the shade; 
for fear, if they should fall asleep, some Fox or Wolf, or such like beast of 
prey, which either lurk in the thick woods, or lay wait in the grown corn, 
should fall upon the cattel. And indeed, watching is farre more com- 
mendable for a Prince, or Magistrate, than immoderate, or unseasonable 
sleep. ‘ Pastores aliquando, dum pecus sub umbra ruminat, antiquos suos 
amores recitare solent ; ne, si sopor ipsos occupet, vulpes, aut lupus, aut 
aliqua ejus generis fera predabunda, que vel in densis sylvis latitant, vel 
per adultas segetes insidiatur, in pecude seeviat ; imo enimvero Principt 
vel Magistratui vigilantia somno immodico ac intempestivo multo lauda- 
bilior est.’ And this will help to prepare their invention for future 
exercises, by teaching them to suck the marrow both of words and matter 
out of all their Authors. 


Were there still any doubt on the subject, this passage is decisive 
as to the general use of the Eclogues in the Grammar Schools. It 
also shows that, notwithstanding the occasional protests of more 
cultured critics, they kept their place in the established curriculum 
down at least to the second half of the seventeenth century. 


With regard to Shakespeare’s further stages of progress in the 
upper school, the illustrations to be derived from his writings are 
perhaps neither so numerous nor decisive as those relating to the 
lower school. He refers, indeed, more than once to several of the 
authors read in the higher forms, and gives apt quotations from some 
of the more significant, such as Virgil and Horace, Terence and 
Seneca. But it is difficult, on the strength of such allusions and 
quotations, to estimate the progress made in these authors, as 
they would necessarily be read under the drawbacks insisted on by the 
Reformers and without any of the helps they specify and recommend. 
It would seem, however, that Shakespeare must have had some 
experience of the special exercises belonging to the higher forms, 
amongst others those of making Latin, of writing Latin epistles, 
themes, and verses. At least he represents Holofernes as criticising 
Biron’s love sonnet according to the established stages and elements 
of progress in this department of school work. Two of the more 
important of these stages were technically known as imitation and 
invention, the lower exercise, or imitation, being preparatory to the 
higher and more independent effort required for invention. Imita- 
tion consisted in taking a passage from some author read in the class, 
and, while retaining the substance, altering the form. An example of 
this process has already been given in the passage just quoted from 
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Hoole. Both Brinsley and Hoole carefully describe the exercise, and 
give directions for its efficient performance in prose and verse. Each 
takes, among other illustrations, an Epistle from Cicero, giving first 
the original and then the imitated form. To call out the higher 
energies of invention a subject was prescribed on which the more 
advanced pupils had to write a short Latin theme or a certain 
number of verses in an appointed metre. In doing this they were at 
full liberty to use the contents of their notes and commonplace 
books. Indeed, these books were kept and filled very much for the 
sake of these higher uses ; the chief heads of invention or classified 
sources, whence reasons and illustrations to be used in the exercises 
might be derived, being entered in the blank book at the outset, and 
filled in from the reading and lectures of the class. The ‘ invention’ 
of the school exercises was in this way connected with the wider and 
more technical treatment of ‘invention’ or the finding of argu- 
ments in the old logics and rhetorics. The kind of exercise involved 
in invention tested the pupils’ powers of thought as well as of expres- 
sion, their promptness and flexibility of mind as well as their com- 
mand of apt phrases, epithets, and turns of speech. Keeping these 
different elements of the upper-school exercises in view, we can better 
understand the exact force and bearing of the criticism Holofernes 
volunteers on Biron’s love verses. The pedant, it will be remembered, 
after airing his knowledge of the Eclogues, and giving forth the 
Italian proverb about Venice, had been impatiently humming to him- 
self while the curate read the letter just delivered by Jaquenetta. 
At length, his patience being exhausted, he addresses himself directly 
to the reader, * Under pardon, sir, what are the contents? or, rather, 
as Horace says in his——?’ Then catching sight of the manuscript, 
he exclaims : 
— What, my soul, verses ? 
Nath. Ay, sir, and very learned. 
Hol. Let me hear a staff, a stanza, a verse, Lege, domine. 

The curate having read the verses, the pedagogic habit is so in- 
veterate with Holofernes, that he cannot help coming the schoolmaster 
over even his mild-mannered and deferential companion. He com- 
plains that he has missed the necessary elisions, and not given the 
proper accent. ‘You find not the apostrophes, and so miss the 
accent: let me supervise the canzonet.’ Then taking the paper 
into his hands he proceeds, with a frown of critical concentration 
and the outstretching of a didactic forefinger towards the offending 
document, to deliver his authoritative judgment :— 

Here are only numbers ratified; but, for the elegancy, facility, and 
golden cadence of poesy, caret. Ovidius Naso was the man: and why, 
indeed, Naso; but for smelling out the odoriferous flowers of fancy, the 
jerks of invention? Jmitari is nothing: so doth the hound his master, the 
ape his keeper, the ’tired horse his rider. 

We can fancy Master Thomas Hunt in the ancient Stratford school- 
house reading amongst the exercises of the higher forms one signed 
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W. Shakespeare, but, unless he were exceptionally mole-eyed, hardly 
with the same result. The numbers might not indeed be perfectly 
ratified, as the boy’s mastery over longs and shorts might be still 
defective. But the exercise, if marked by blemishes in the details 
of scholarship, could hardly be wholly wanting in facility, in flowers 
of fancy, and jerks of invention. However this may be, it seems 
clear from the extract that Shakespeare was familiar with the kind of 
exercise, as well as with the cut and dried scholastic principles 
according to which it was usually criticised. 

In addition to Latin composition, another distinctive branch of 
study in the upper school was Rhetoric. Im all the accounts of the 
work done in this section, rhetoric plays an important part. In the 
higher forms of the Protestant schools, indeed, as well as in those of 
the Jesuits, the chief subjects of study were ‘ quod ad rhetoricam, 
poésim et historiam pertinet.’ Thus Brinsley, in describing the 
work of the upper school, after dealing with the making of themes, 
verses, and orations, has a short chapter devoted to Rhetoric, in which 
he says :— 

For answering the questions of Rhetoricke, you may, if you please, make 
them perfect in Taleus’ Rhetorick, which I take to be most used in the 
best schooles ; onely to give each definition and distribution, and some one 
example, or two at most,in each chapter; and those of the shortest sen- 


tences out of the poets: so that they can give the word or words, wherein 
the force of the rule is. 


In Hoole the elements of Rhetoric are prescribed for the fourth, 
fifth, and sixth forms. In his account of the Rotheram classes he 
‘says of the fifth :— 


Their forenoons Lessons were in Butler’s Rhetorick, which they said 
memoriter, and then construed, and applyed the example to the definition ; 


and in the master’s method he says of the sixth :— 


Let them repeat parts as they did before out of the Hlementa Rhetoricis 
every Thursday morning, and give account what grammatical or rhetorical 
notes they have collected and writ fair in their commonplace books for 
those arts. 


He gives similar directions for the special study of oratory and 
rhetoric in the fifth form. We may fairly assume that Shakespeare 
remained long enough at school to reach the fifth form, and ‘ Love’s 
Labour’s Lost’ supplies a curious piece of evidence tending to show 
that he had gone through a course of technical training in the 
elements of Rhetoric. This valuable bit of evidence having been, I 
believe, hitherto overlooked by the critics and commentators, it may 
be worth while to give it in detail. It consists of a rare, and in 
many ways a remarkable, technicality occurring in the speech of 
Holofernes about the writer of the letter :— 


Hol. I will overglance the superscript : ‘To the snow-white hand of the 
most beauteous Lady Rosaline.’ I will look again upon the intellect of the 
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letter, for the nomination of the party writing to the person written unto : 
‘Your Ladyship’s in all desired employment, Biron.’—Sir Nathaniel, this 
Biron is one of the votaries with the king; and here he hath framed a 
letter to a sequent of the stranger queen’s, which accidentally, or by the 
way of progression, hath miscarried. 


I had often been puzzled by the peculiar use of the term ‘intellect ’ 
in this passage, before I made the discovery that it was simply 
another stroke, helping to bring out still more vividly the character 
of the school pedant. In the unfamiliar use of this familiar term 
Holofernes is simply parading his knowledge of rhetorical techni- 
calities. As a rhetorical exercise the boys of the upper school were 
required, in reading the poets, to pick out the figures of speech, enter 
them in a note-book, and give to each its technical name or names. 
In the classification of the figures common to the older manuals of 
rhetoric synecdoche usually follows metaphor, and the Latin equiva- 
lent of synecdoche is intellectio. Being given in the school manuals, 
this technical use of the term intellectio would be familiar to most 
who had received a training in the elements of rhetoric. But its 
precise meaning and range of application in this connection will be 
made clear by an extract from Wilson’s English ‘ Arte of Rhetorique,’ 
published before Shakespeare was born. Wilson, following a ten- 
dency common in his day, endeavoured to Anglicise the technical 
terms of his art; and, where this could not conveniently be done, he 
often selected the better known Latin equivalent instead of the 
original Greek word. Thus he translates synecdoche by intellection, 
of which he gives the following account :— 


Intellection, called of the Grecians synecdoche, is a Trope, where we 
gather, or judge, the whole by the part, or part by the whole. As thus: 
The king is come to London, meaning therby that other also be come 
with him. The Frenche manne is good to kepe a fort, or to skirmishe on 
horsbacke, whereby we declare the Frenchmen generally. By the whole, 
the part, thus :—All Cambridge sorrowed for the death of Bucer, meanying 
the moste parte. All England rejoiceth that pilgrimage is banished, and 
Idolatrie for ever abolished: and yet al England is not gladde but the 
moste parte. 


Intellection, Wilson also points out, is used in relation to signs and their 
significance for the mental act of realising by means of the sign the 
thing signified. He illustrates this meaning as follows :— 


By the signe we understande the thing signified, as by an Ivie garland 
we judge there is wine to sell. By the signe of a Bear, Bull, Lion, or any 
soche, we take any hous to bean Inne. By eating bread at the Communion, 
we remember Christes death, and by fath receive him spirituallie. 


The precise signification of Intellect in Holofernes’ speech will 
now be apparent. It really means the sign-manual or signature of 
the letter. The signature is the sign reflecting and revealing the 
thing signified, which is of course the writer of the letter. Intellect, 
in this sense, is the object, the sign, and its significance, of which 
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intellection is the act, the perception of the related terms. As a 
name for the signature of a letter it is thus strictly analogous to 
superscript, as a name for its address. As superscription is properly 
the act of writing an address, and superscript the address written, so 
intellection is the act of interpreting or understanding a sign, and 
intellect the sign interpreted or understood. I may add that the use 
of the verb in this sense was not unknown in the literature of 
Shakespeare’s day. The following extract from a rare and curious 
book, ‘The Fountaine of Ancient Fiction, by Richard Linche (1599), 
will illustrate Shakespeare’s peculiar use of the noun :— 

Because the description of the Spring, the Summer, Autumn, and 
Winter are with everie one very familiar, I will cease to proceed therein, 
commemorating that onely of Ovid, when he speaketh of the regale seat of 
Pheebus :— 

Before divine Apolloes regall seat 
The beauteous Spring sits crown’d with curious flowers, 
Next whom (with eares of corne about her head) 
The Summer sits in her all-parching heat, 
And Autumne (dyde with juice of grapes) downepoures 
A world of new-made wine of purest red, 
Next whom (as placed all in due arow) 
Sits grim-faced Winter covered all with snow. 

These stations are many times thus intellected : by the Spring is meant 
Venus: the Summer signifies Ceres: Autumne challengeth Bacchus: and 
for the Winter we oftentimes understand Vulcan ; and sometimes the winds 
with Aolus the commander, because from these proceed those tempestuous 
storms which are commonly predominant in that season. 

Here it will be seen that the verb to intellect is used in the strict 
technical sense of interpreting a sign, just as Shakespeare uses the 
noun for the sign interpreted. But although the word had this special 
meaning, none but a dominie bent on displaying his knowledge of 
scholastic technicalities would have designated the signature of a letter 
in this high-flown and pedantic style. The most strained and far- 
fetched terms are, however, quite natural in the mouth of Holofernes. 
But it may be safely asserted that only one trained in the elements of 
Rhetoric could have added this characteristic touch in drawing the 
portrait of the school pedant. Other incidental illustrations of a 
technical knowledge of Rhetoric occur in the scenes with Holofernes, 
especially in the smart dialogue with Moth about the ‘ figure,’ 
but the one I have dwelt upon is the most significant and important. 

But although there is in this way some evidence to show that 
Shakespeare reached the higher forms of the school, and shared in their 
routine work, it is not likely that he made much progress in the more 
difficult authors read, or advanced beyond an average performance of 
its special exercises. It is difficult to imagine the future poet 
struggling persistently with the intricacies of verbal scholarship, or 
working with obstinate industry against the grain. His keenly 
sensitive nature and exuberant vitality would revolt from the minute 
and exhausting labour. But if any author read in the school course 
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happened to touch his fancy, to excite his imagination, and respond 
to the varied moods of his quick poetic feeling, we may be sure that 
he would concentrate all the knowledge he had acquired on the volun- 
tary perusal of such an author, and would continue his studies, in this 
direction at least, with ardour and delight. The question is, Do 
Shakespeare’s writings contain any evidence in favour of such a sup- 
position? I think they do; and as the evidence on this point has 
never been adequately detailed, I shall devote the remainder of this 
paper to its fuller exhibition. 

More than a century ago Whalley remarked in his ‘Enquiry’ that 
Ovid appeared to have been a favourite author with Shakespeare.' 
The remark has been not unfrequently repeated since, and probably 
most critical readers of the poet have arrived for themselves at a 
similar conclusion. Many must have felt, at least in a vague and 
general way, that Ovid is more frequently referred to than any other 
classic author, and that Shakespeare had derived more vivid pictures 
and apt illustrations from his writings than from those of any other 
Roman poet. Nor is this in the least surprising. The qualities 
that combine to render Ovid almost irresistibly attractive to poetical 
natures are not only numerous, but in their union, amongst Roman 
poets at least, rare if not unique. In the first place Ovid is the most 
modern of all the ancients. His love of nature and sympathy with 
human life, not only in its stately and heroic, but in its humblest 
forms, are essentially modern. His pictures of rural scenery and 
details of rustic life are elaborated with loving care, and, unlike Virgil 
in the Georgics, he never paints an empty background with no moving 
object or incident to relieve and animate the scene. In his pictures 
there is always some stir of life, some elements of human experience 
familiar or heroic, passionate or pathetic. Again the prominence 
which he gives to the passion of love, not only on its sensuous side in 
fervid elegiacs, but on its sentimental or romantic side, as it touches 
the imagination and the heart, anticipates one of the most character- 
istic features of modern literature. The same holds true of his intimate 
knowledge of female character, his insight into the subtle and power- 
ful workings of the female heart. Ovid is unrivalled, amongst Roman 
poets, in his power of delineating the perplexing, but, in the strictest 
sense, fatal logic of female passion, its sudden moods and contradictory 
impulses, its wild vehemence or self-consuming reserve, its pathetic 
tenderness, unsuspected strength, and absolute devotion. From his 
limitations of genius and temperament he cannot, indeed, touch the 
highest notes of female character, but he includes a much wider 
range than any of his Roman predecessors or contemporaries, and 


this is one of the points in which he becomes a vital link between 
ancient and modern art. 


! The association of Shakespeare’s name with that of Ovid began, however, much 
earlier. Thus Meres, in 1598, says: ‘ As the soule of Euphorbus was thought to live 
in Pythagoras, so the witty soule of Ovid lives in mellifluous and honey-tongued 
Shakespeare, witness his Venus and Adonis, his Lucrece, his sugared Sonnets among 
his private friends, <c.’ 
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Ovid’s defects no less than his excellences are curiously modern. 
Those most insisted on by hostile critics are the over-elaboration 
of details, the indulgence in discursive episodes, the accumulation 
of trivial conceits, strained metaphors, and far-fetched illustrations. 
In a word, he is charged with an unrestrained exuberance of fancy, 
feeling, and expression. But this very exuberance helps to make 
him the most picturesque and interesting, if not the most poetical, 
of Roman poets. Niebuhr’s opinion, that, excepting Catullus, Ovid 
is the most poetical of the Romans, is well known, and there is 
a good deal to be said in its support. Of course, Ovid has not 
the severe beauty and concentrated epical art of Virgil. Even his 
best work wants the perfect unity and proportion, the dignity and 
grace, the mingled reserve and tinish of the Georgics and the A£neid. 
But in Virgil you feel everywhere the lime labor. He works as 
a conscientious artist, impressed with the magnitude of his task, 
and ever striving with a noble perseverance after a lofty ideal, 
which he spares no pains to reach. And as a work of art the 
result is almost perfect, although you never lose the sense of effort, 
of cumulative and painful effort, involved in its production. 
Ovid, on the other hand, seems to sing from an irresistible impulse 
of nature. The moment he strikes his lyre, the numbers appear 
not only to come, but to control in their melodious course the 
most intractable materials of his art, as the fabled harp of Orpheus 
did the stocks and stones of nature. There is a dash, sparkle, and 
spontaneity in his writing, which indicates the most genuine native 
inspiration, and the fullest enjoyment of the work. With his tem- 
perament and position indeed, nothing but a love of poetry, amounting 
to a passion, could have induced him to devote his life to its produc- 
tion. He hada joyous pleasure-loving nature, which his circumstances 
and surroundings enabled him to gratify to the full. His rank and 
independent position introduced him to the society of the capital, 
while his social qualities, his genius and accomplishments, made him 
heartily welcomed by its highest circles. He was the child of his 
age, and thoroughly enjoyed the brilliant society, the multiplied 
luxuries and refinements, of Imperial Rome. But it is clear from 
the result that he had a still keener delight in his chosen wor He 
could sacrifice personal and social gratifications for the sake ot giv- 
ing form and substance to the visions inspired by his ardent poetical 
feeling. And his enthusiasm for the poetical art was supported by 
the rarest literary gifts. Foremost amongst these must be ranked his 
power of vivid conception. In his productive moods, the pictures 
that come within the eye and prospect of his soul seem as full of life 
‘as though they lived indeed.’ The visions that fill his imagination 
have the colour, movement, and complex detail of the breathing 
world. Next to his vigorous and prolific fancy comes his unrivalled 
mastery over the vehicle of his art, musical and expressive diction. 
His facility of expression has been the subject of critical eulogy from 
his own time to ours. His unfailing ease and grace of language, his 
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exquisitely musical versification, indicate the union of consummate 
literary skill with inborn lyrical genius. Every thought, feeling, 
and image, as it arises, is perfectly reflected in the magical mirror 
of his harmonious verse. Language, music, and imagery seem as 
plastic to his touch as Nature herself in the hands of his transform- 
ing deities. This power of vivid conception, mastery of expressive 
speech,and command over descriptive detail give to his separate pictures 
a concrete reality and completeness that fascinate the mind, and pro- 


» duce almost irresistibly a momentary belief in the truth even of his 


wildest fictions. There is a grave and artless, or intense and pas- 
sionate, circumstantiality about his narrative that carries conviction 
captive, and forces you to believe that what you so vividly see and 
feel must be the reflex of an actual experience. There can hardly, 
for example, be a wilder fiction than the story of Phaeton; but the 
narrative is so full of life and reality that after the glowing lines 
have once impressed it on the mind, it becomes almost: im- 
possible to think of the zodiac without a vision of the splendid 
chariot with its fiery steeds breaking impetuously away from the 
unsteady driver, and carrying ruin, conflagration, and eclipse down the 
western steep of heaven. 

Stories and episodes almost equally impressive and memorable 
might be selected from each of the marvellous fifteen books. The 
best qualities of Ovid’s muse are, indeed, concentrated in the 
‘Metamorphoses, and they have conspired to make it one of the 
most attractive and entertaining books ever written. The actual 
popularity of the poem, too, has been immense. Ovid is almost 
the one classical author whose light was never extinguished even 
in the darkest ages of ignorance and barbarism. By a curious fate 
the brilliant compendium of heathen mythology was often the only 
monument of antiquity te be found in monastic libraries, and it 
seems to have been thoroughly enjoyed by monkish scholars. At 
least it was often copied with zealous industry in the scriptorium, 
and moralised with pious ingenuity in the cell, when a profoundly 
serious and even religious author like Virgil was uncared for or 
unknown. In the middle ages the poem supplied a perfect storehouse 
of materials for the pictorial uses of the fine and decorative arts. 
Half the looms of Europe were busy working stories from Ovid into 
webs destined to brighten with life and colour the gloom of many a 
baronial and civic hall, as well as to protect and adorn many a noble 
lady’s bower. After the revival of letters Ovid was read in all the 
schools and colleges of Christendom, and at the rise of vernacular 
literatures the ‘Metamorphoses’ was amongst the earliest translations 
made from the classics into the mother tongues of Europe. I need 
hardly refer to the high estimation in which Ovid was held by many 
of the greatest modern poets, and especially amongst ourselves by 
Chaucer, Spenser, and perhaps most of all, by Milton. In his youth, 
at all events, Milton preferred Ovid to Virgil, and maintained that 
but for his exile the poet of the ‘Metamorphoses’ might have been as 
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great as Homer. The lines from the well-known Latin elegy, in which 
this opinion is expressed, may be quoted from Cowper's version :— 


If peaceful days, in letter’d leisure spent 
Beneath my father’s roof, be banishment, 

Then call me banish’d, I will ne’er refuse 

A name expressive of the lot I chuse. 

I would that, exiled to the Pontic shore, 
Rome’s hapless bard had suffer’d nothing more ; 
He then had equall’d even Homer’s lays, 

And, Virgil! thou hadst won but second praise. 


To the list of appreciative poets Shakespeare must certainly be 
added. The higher qualities of Ovid’s genius and work were indeed 
precisely of the kind to attract and fascinate the youthful author of 
‘Venus and Adonis.’ The life and colour, the passion and pathos, 
the endless variety of magical changes in the ‘ Metamorphoses,’ with 
their exquisite verbal combinations and metrical harmonies, would 
have an irresistible charm for his opening fancy and ardent poetic 
feeling. 

But there is still another quality of Ovid’s genius which, perhaps, 
affected Shakespeare at the outset of his career more than all the 
rest. Ovid is, I venture to think, the most dramatic of Roman poets. 
This is, perhaps, a more disputable claim than any already made on 
his behalf. At least, it is one which many critics would be indisposed 
to allow. They often speak of his tender and passionate scenes as 
though they were rhetorical exercises rather than outbursts of genuine 
feeling ; but, although many artificial and rhetorical passages are to 
be found in Ovid’s writings, the remarkable fact about the more 
important appears to me to be the wonderful freshness, variety, and 
even depth of real feeling they display. In the appreciation of his 
characteristics, Ovid has fared better at the hands of the poets than of 
the critics, and I cannot but think Dryden right, both as poet and 
critic, in the judgment he pronounces :—‘ Though I see many excel- 
lent thoughts in Seneca, yet he, of them [the Roman poets], who had 
a genius most proper for the stage, was Ovid; he had a way of 
writing so fit to stir up a pleasing admiration and concernment, 
which are the objects of tragedy, and to show the various movements 
of a soul combating betwixt two different passions, that, had he lived 
in our age, or in his own could have writ with our advantages, 
no man but must have yielded to him.’ It is true that we are 
deprived of the best and more direct means of estimating 
Ovid’s dramatic faculty in the loss of his one great tragedy, 
the Medea. But from the favourable judgment of not too 
friendly contemporary critics we may fairly conclude that it was a 
work of real and even remarkable dramatic power. In the most 
considerable of his extant works, the ‘ Fasti’ and ‘ Metamorphoses,’ 
both the subject and form chosen are less fitted, and but for the 
result, one might have said least fitted, for the display of Ovid’s peculiar 
genius. Nothing at first sight would seem less suitable to become 
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the subject of a serious epic than the national mythology, as-it had 
already lost, or was fast losing, all real hold on the cultivated intelli- 
gence of the Roman world. In Ovid’s day it had reached the stage of 
sceptical criticism, and was at many points exposed to popular ridicule 
and contempt. With regard to form, the natural bent of Ovid’s mind 
was, as I have said, towards lyrical and dramatic poetry. In the earliest 
period of his career the poet himself had the clearest perception of 
this. At the beginning of the third book of his‘ Elegies’ he says that, 
when meditating his future work, he was visited by the rival muses 
of the buskin and the lyre, and that the former upbraided him with 
wasting his poetic gifts on trivial love ditties instead of concentrating 
them on the nobler task of depicting imperial woes in tragic verse. 
In reply to this appeal he pleads for a slightly extended indulgence 
of the lyric mood, intimating that when he had completed his ‘ Elegies” 
he would betake himself to tragedy, for which, as he elsewhere tells 
us, he felt he had a special turn. 

This early promise was not, however, redeemed. In after years, 
when he resolved to undertake more serious work, instead of devoting 
himself to the drama, he was led by the courtly and literary influences 
of his time to attempt an epic. The Emperor, in his desire to restore the 
older and more robust conditions of national life, favoured this more 
solid form of the poetical art, and Virgil’s recent success had given ita 
temporary supremacy. With Virgil, however, the choice of the epic 
form was perfectly natural. It was in thorough harmony with the 
seriousness of his disposition andaims. But Ovid had little of Virgil’s 
profound and absorbing interest in the conditions and continuity of 
national greatness, in the past and future of Rome as the instrument 
and representative of law, order, and progress in the world. He had 
still less of that brooding and almost oppressive sense of the mystery 
and burden of life which solemnised Virgil’s mind, and becomes audible 
at times in the touching minor key of his verse. He is separated from 
Virgil, too, by position, as well as by temperament. During the interval 
between them the Roman world had passed from the deep shadows 
and destructive violence of the Republican conflict to the sunlight 
and repose of the Imperial day. Ovid lived in the sunlight and: 
rejoiced in its warmth and brilliance till the sudden winter of his 
exile came. The ease and gaiety of this congenial urban life are well 
reflected in his minorwritings. But alikein the subject and form chosen: 
for his greatest works, there can be little doubt that he had originally a 
serious purpose inview. Among his other reforms, Augustus was anxious 
to restore the old reverence for the national deities, and Ovid was evi- 
dently desirous of giving the Emperor’s policy that kind of literary 
support of which the Aneid is the most brilliant example. He 
wished to do for the ritual and mythology what Virgil had done for 
the legendary history and antiquities of Rome. In other words, his 
aim was to revive popular interest in the deities and ceremonial of 
the national religion. He states at the beginning of the ‘ Fasti’ that 


this was his design in dealing poetically with the national calendar. 
No, 601 (wo. cxxi. N. §) H 
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And the ‘Metamorphoses’ opens with the gravity and earnestness 
befitting a religious poem. But if he ever seriously thought himself 
capable of producing a sacred epic, he certainly formed an erroneous 
estimate of his literary aptitudes and poetical gifts. In any case his 
joyous temper and dramatic genius soon triumphed over the original 
design, and instead of bringing the gods down from heaven and exhi- 
biting them as objects of awe and reverence to men, he simply carried 
his contemporaries to Olympus, and filled the august seats with lively 
representatives of the morals and manners of the Augustan age. 
This has sometimes been urged as a fatal objection to the poem. 
It is said that in its treatment of the national mythology, 
instead of maintaining their antique majesty, Ovid had not only 
modernised the gods, but represented them in the most literal, 
if not in the lowest, sense as being of like passions with ourselves. 
The reply of course is, that after warming to his work the poet 
treated the subject naturally, under the inspiration and according to 
the impulses of his own genius. He could not help vitalising the 
stories, and he filled them with the only life he knew, that of human 
passion and mundane activities. Instead of a sacred epic, we have 
-accordingly a series of brilliant stories and vivid dramatic sketches, 
often pathetic enough in their tenderness and tragical in their in- 
tensity. Although not dramatic in form, most of his longer and 
most important works are, in this way, thoroughly dramatic in 
substance. This is true not only of the ‘ Fasti’ and ‘ Metamorphoses,’ 
but of the ‘ Heroic Epistles, in which Ovid’s dramatic genius is often 
displayed with singular vividness and power. The objections some- 
times urged against them on the ground of anachronisms and ex- 
ternal incongruities, such as, in the case of Ariadne, the want of any 
means of communication with Theseus, the absence of writing 
materials, and possibly her ignorance of the art, are ludicrously wide 
of the mark. The real question is whether, realising in essentials the 
character and circumstances of the heroines, the poet expresses with 
vividness and truth the poignant internal conflict of grief and 
hope, of tumultuous passion, agonising dread, and tender desire. 
It will hardly be denied that this is strikingly true with regard 
to many of the Epistles, and especially the best. On this ground 
they might well be described in the phrase of a modern poet 
as * Dramatic Lyrics.’ But the ‘Metamorphoses’ contain a number 
of powerful sketches that might appropriately come under the same 
heading. Dryden, with his usual critical sagacity and poetical 
insight, has noted this. Referring to a theory, since disproved, about 
the ‘ Medea’ of Seneca, that it might possibly be the lost tragedy of 
Ovid, he says :— 


I am confident the ‘Medea’ is none of his: for though I esteem it for 
the gravity and sententiousness of it, which he himself concludes to be 
suitable to a tragedy, ‘Omne genus scripti gravitate tragedia vincit,’ yet 
it moves not my soul enough to judge that he, who in the epick way wrote 
things so near the drama, as the story of Myrrha, of Caunus, and Biblis, 
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and the rest, should stir up no more concernment where he most en- 
deavoured it. 

But it is clear, I think, from internal evidence that Shakespeare 
had been struck with the dramatic power of many of the narratives 
of the ‘Metamorphoses’ long before Dryden noted the fact. The 
stories of Phaeton, of Medea, of Pyramus and Thisbe, of Midas, 
of Progne and Philomela, of Baucis and Philemon, amongst others, 
had evidently impressed themselves on his youthful imagination in a 
way never to be forgotten. But these points and others connected 
with Shakespeare’s acquaintance with Ovid will come more fully out 
in the special illustrations which are to follow. 

Probably no critic would deny that Shakespeare was familiar 
with Ovid, but many maintain, as Farmer did, that his knowledge 
was derived solely from translations, and especially from Golding’s 
translation of the ‘Metamorphoses. That Shakespeare well knew 
this vigorous and picturesque version is certain; but I feel equally 
confident, from what has already been said, that his study of Ovid 
in the original was begun at Stratford School, and had been volun- 
tarily extended to his chief poems before he became acquainted with 
any translation. There are some points of evidence which tend 
directly to support this view. In the first place it is a striking fact 
that the keynote as it were of Shakespeare’s public career as a poet 
should have been struck by a quotation from a section of Ovid's 
poems not yet translated into English. So far as we know Shake- 
speare himself published in his own name only three poems—the 
‘Venus and Adonis,’ the ‘ Lucrece,’ and the ‘Sonnets.’ Of these, the 
‘Venus and Adonis’ was not only the first published, but apparently 
the earliest considerable poem the author had written. ‘The first 
heir of my invention, he calls it in the dedication to the Earl of 
Southampton. The poem, though not published till 1593, must, in 
this case, have been written some years earlier, probably before 
Shakespeare left Stratford for London. On the title-page are the 
following lines from Ovid’s Elegies :— 

Vilia miretur vulgus : mihi flavus Apollo 
Pocula Castalia plena ministret aqua. 

These line are taken from a poem of which, as I have said, 
there existed at the time no English version. The earliest transla- 
tion of the ‘ Elegies’ is that usually attributed to Marlowe, and pub- 
lished by his friends some years after his death. The exact date 
of the first edition cannot be decided with certainty, but Ritson fixes 
it at 1596, and Gifford, on apparently good grounds, a year or two 
later. The second edition, which probably followed within a year 
of the first, contains two versions of the ‘ Elegy’ from which Shake- 
speare quotes—the second, signed B. J., being the work of Ben 
Jonson. This is established, not only by the initials, but by the fact 
that it is printed in full by Jonson as his own in the ‘ Poetaster, 
which appeared in 1601. Gifford is probably right in his conjecture 
that both versions are by Jonson, the first being a rough sketch of 

H 2 
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the second. In any case, the earlier version was not published till 
some years after the ‘ Venus and Adonis.’ But what, perhaps, is even 
more to the point, the quotation is one which, from the circumstances 
of the case, could hardly have been chosen by any but a scholar, or 
at least by one who knew the original well. From their setting ia 
the ‘ Elegy,’ the lines would fail to attract special attention and be 
relatively unimportant in a translation. On the other hand, in the 
original poem, they have a distinctive emphasis and are full of concen- 
trated meaning and power. The‘ Elegy’ is a spirited vindication of poetry 
from the envious criticism of those who represented the poet as an 
idler, ignobly shirking the public duties which, as a reputable citizen, 
he ought to discharge. In reply, Ovid proudly asserts that the position 
of the true poet is higher than any to be gained by wealth or rank or 
public honours, that in his works he leaves an immortal heritage to men 
through which his nobler essence not only survives, but outlasts all 
the symbols and monuments of earthly greatness. In illustration of 
this, he commemorates some of the greatest poets of the past, includ- 
ing Homer, Hesiod, Sophocles, Menander, Ennius, Lucretius, Virgil, 
Tibullus, Gallus; and after going through the inspiring roll, he 
virtually says: ‘With these I take my part, their labours and 
rewards are the only objects of my ambition, their life the only life I 
care to live.’ It is a characteristic utterance on the part of Ovid, and 
expresses the fixed resolve of his nobler nature. But it is perhaps 
still more characteristic in the mouth of Shakespeare, when, conscious 
of great powers, and resolved to find, or create, an ample field for 
their exercise, he set out on his life’s journey with no help from 
fortune or friends, and no ultimate hope or desire beyond the poet’s 
crown. In these lines he avows himself the child of Apollo, and 
declares that henceforth his elixir vite will be full draughts from the 
Castalian spring. The same proud note of confidence in himself and 
devotion to his art reappears again and again in the ‘Sonnets,’ and 
here too, as we shall see, he echoes the confident predictions of future 
fame in which Ovid indulges at the close of his greatest work. But 
the earlier quotation shows that Shakespeare had extended his studies 
in Ovid, not only beyond the books usually read in the schools, the 
‘De Tristibus’ and the ‘Metamorphoses, but beyond the utmost 
limits where the help of a translation was available. 

I may next take another point of evidence, which, though com- 
paratively small and indirect, appears to tell with some force in the 
same direction. It is well known that Shakespeare derived several of 
the names occurring in his dramas, such as Autolycus, directly from 
Ovid. Some of these have curious points of interest connected with 
them. But there is one, about which little has been said, that is 
perhaps more remarkable and interesting than any besides—the name 
of the fairy queen, Titania. Of this name so accomplished a student 
of Shakespeare as Mr. Ward says, singularly enough: ‘ The figure 
of the elf-queen Shakspere might have found in the “* Wife of Bath's 
Tale” in Chaucer. Her name ‘Titania was, so far as we know, Shak- 
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spere’s invention, and may have been suggested by Diana, who, as 
King James I. informs us, “amongst us was called the Phairee,” 
though Simrock (ii. 34) derives the same from Titti (children), the 
stealing of whom is a favourite pursuit of the elfin spirits.’ Both the 
German critic and the English historian had apparently forgotten 
that the name is traceable to Ovid, and that as used by him it has a 
very distinctive significance. So far as I know, however, Mr. Keightley 
is the only critic who has connected the name with Ovid ; and he does 
so very generally, without bringing out in any detail the meaning and 
value of the fact. His statement is that Titania occurs once in the 
* Metamorphoses’ as a designation of Diana. But in reality the name 
occurs not once only, but several times, not as the designation of a 
single goddess, but of several female deities, supreme or subordinate, 
descended from the Titans. On this ground it is applied to Diana, 
to Latona, to Circe, to Pyrrha, and Hecate. As Juno is called by the 
poets Saturnia, on account of her descent from Saturn, and Minerva, 
on less obvious or more disputed grounds, is termed T'ritonia, so 
Diana, Latona, and Circe are each styled by Ovid Titania. This 
designation illustrates, indeed, Ovid’s marked power of so employing 
names as to increase both the musical flow and imaginative effect of 
his verse. The name Titania, as thus used, embodies rich and 
complex associations connected with the silver bow, the magic cup, 
and the triple crown. It may be said, indeed, to embrace in one 
comprehensive symbol the whole female empire of mystery and night 
belonging to classical mythology. Diana, Latona, Hecate are all 
goddesses of night, queens of the shadowy world, ruling over its 
mystic elements and spectral powers. The common name thus 
awakens recollections of gleaming huntresses in dim and dewy woods, 
of dark rites and potent incantations under moonlit skies, of strange 
aérial voyages, and ghostly apparitions from the under-world. It 
was, therefore, of all possible names the one best fitted to designate 
the queen of the same shadowy empire, with its phantom troops and 
activities, in the Northern mythology. And since Shakespeare, with 
prescient inspiration, selected it for this purpose, it has naturally come 
to represent the whole world of fairy beauty, elfin adventure, and 
goblin sport connected with lunar influences, with enchanted herbs, 
and muttered spells. The Titania of Shakespeare’s fairy mythology 
may thus be regarded as the successor of Diana and other regents of 
the night belonging to the Greek Pantheon. Shakespeare himself 
appears to support this view in a line over which a good deal of 
critical ink has been shed. It occurs in the invocation to the Fairies 
in the.‘ Merry Wives of Windsor :’— 

Fairies, black, grey, green, and white, 

You moonshine revellers, and shades of night, 

You orphan heirs of fixed destiny, 

Attend your office, and your quality. 


The deities of the Greek mythology were instruments of destiny 
er fate, in other words, of the ultimate powers of the universe. In the 
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current belief of the Middle Ages, still firmly held in Shakespeare’s: 
day, the beings of the Northern mythology were the representatives 
and successors of the old: Greek divinities. Shakespeare indirectly 
favours this relation not only by the selection of the name Titania 
for the fairy queen, but in giving to Oberon the designation con- 
secrated by Ovid to Pluto. ‘Umbrarum dominus,’ ‘ umbrarum 
rex,’ are Ovid’s phrases for the monarch of the lower world, and 
Oberon is by Shakespeare styled ‘ King of Shadows.’ But the great 
Pan was long since dead, and with him the Titanic brood and Olympian 
eircle of pagan deities. In this point of view, as offshoots of the 
Greek mythology, and in relation to their traditionary parents and 
predecessors, the fairies might well be called orphan, while, as stil} 
representing the dark powers and primary forces known as Fate, they 
might be appropriately styled ‘ heirs of fixed destiny.’ Ariel, in the 
*“Tempest,’ it will be remembered, says explicitly, ‘I and my fellows 
are ministers of Fate.’ 

Reverting to the name Titania, however, the important point to 
be noted is that Shakespeare clearly derived it from his study of Ovid 
in the original. It must have struck him in reading the text of the 
* Metamorphoses,’ as it is not to be found in the only translation which 
existed in his day. Golding, instead of transferring the term Titania, 
always translates it, in the case of Diana, by the phrase ‘ Titan’s 
daughter,’ and in the case of Circe by the line— 


Of Circe, who by long descent of Titans’ stocke am borne. 


Shakespeare could not therefore have been indebted to Golding for 
the happy selection. On the other hand, in the next translation of 
the ‘Metamorphoses’ by Sandys, first published ten years after 
Shakespeare’s death, Titania is freely used. Sandys not only 
uniformly transfers the name where it occurs in the original, but 
sometimes employs it where Ovid does not. In Medea’s grand 
invocations to the powers of night, for example, he translates 
*Luna’ by ‘ Titania.’ But this use of the name is undoubtedly due 
to Shakespeare’s original choice, and to the fact that through its em- 
ployment in the ‘ Midsummer Night’s Dream’ it had become a familiar 
English word. Dekker, indeed, had used it in Shakespeare’s lifetime 
as an established designation for the queen of the fairies. It is 
elear, therefore, I think, that Shakespeare not only studied the 
* Metamorphoses’ in the original, but that he read the different stories 
with a quick and open eye for any name, incident, or allusion that 
might be available for use in his own dramatic labours. The names, 
incidents, and allusions which he derived from his study of Ovid 
being, however, numerous, will require some space, and their detailed 
illustration must therefore be left over for a separate paper. 


Tuos. S Baynes. 


(To be concluded.) 





Mr. GLADSTONE IN SCOTLAND. 


A FLOOD has swept over Scotland, and Conservative landmarks 
are all under water. The political landscape has assumed a new 
aspect. Ministerial self-assertions and apologies have gone down 
under the torrents of Mr. Gladstone’s indignant eloquence. It seems 
hard to believe, that only a few weeks ago, Lord Salisbury and 
Mr. Cross were acclaimed by triumphant thousands in Lancashire. 
Sudden and absolute victories, like those won by the greatest orator 
of this generation in Midlothian and Perthshire provoke not rarely 
a reaction. We confess we have watched for signs that Conservatism 
had found its voice and its hardihood again. Sooner or later the 
old landmarks will re-emerge. Mr. Cross will begin to ask once more 
how it would have been possible for statesmen much wiser than his 
colleagues to have avoided compromising the discretion of Great 
Britain in the circumstances in which they found themselves. Lord 
Beaconsfield will be appealing to the arrogant instincts always 
ready in every nation to obey a summons to fight. Lord Salisbury 
will affirm that Great Britain must be a despot or a slave, and bid 
her make her choice. If Liberals assume that victory has been attained 
once for all, because for two weeks there has been a silence as of 
death in the Conservative camp, only broken by a confused murmur of 
a few Ministerialists groping for their scattered household gods, they 
will be laying up danger for their cause. If they study the records of 
that fortnight’s campaign from November 24 to December 3, for the 
actual effect of its incidents, not on their own minds, still less on the 
minds of their antagonists, but on the judgment of that vast in- 
different body, the British nation, they will have made themselves 
masters of a tremendous arsenal of weapons both of defence and of 
offence. No chief, even Mr. Gladstone, can win the victory single- 
handed for his party; but they can mark how he fights, and keep the 
breach open which he has rent in the hostile fortress. 

Mr. Gladstone attempted much more sparingly than is his 
custom to construct new and ingenious theories. He had set him- 
self to speak to a people; and he worked on broad and deep lines. 
There is not much which is new in his exposure of Ministerial 
crimes; but never before has the whole tale been written on a 
single broad sheet for its uniformity of short-sighted adventurous- 
ness to be discerned ata glance. By no other Liberal leader have the 
suspicion and mistrust, avhich have been gradually swelling in the 
popular mind, as the Government continually burdened the national 
future with new mortgages, been given such clear and articulate 
expression. The avowed object of this extraordinary crusade was to 
impeach the Ministry before the Scotch nation. Mr. Gladstone did 
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not come as a claimant of office. Upon him the retort would fall 
harmless, that he must say what he would do were the present tenants 
of office displaced to replace him. He replies that he would have 
nothing to do with place. Office is not for him; but he can show 
good cause why, at all events, he and his countrymen should be delivered 
from the present Ministers. ‘Does the present method of govern- 
ment please the people of this country, or doesitnot?’ This was the 
single issue he raised in that wonderful fortnight. This was the one 
theme on which he discoursed in every key, from sarcasm to argu- 
ment, from argument to indignation. On other occasions he has not 
been slow to show, definitely and particularly, what a British Govern- 
ment should have done in the circumstances of the Eastern Question as 
they were when Lord Salisbury quitted Constantinople. Little trace 
will be found in the multitudinous eloquence which streamed forth 
from Carlisle to Aberfeldy, and from Glasgow to Chester, of a Liberal 
programme for the past. Not much, though something, will be dis- 
covered of a programme for the future. In Scotland, he was no Liberal 
leader, but first and primarily the Liberal candidate for Midlothian. 
It was not for him to say how other Ministers might have escaped the 
blunders of Lord Beaconsfield and Lord Salisbury, or remedied the 
ruinous consequences. He was a witness against the men in office of 
the errors and misdeeds by which they had endangered his share in 
the national fortunes. Aspiring to the post, not of Minister, but 
of representative, he required the electors of Midlothian to decide 
whether he spoke their minds as well as his own. He invited them 
to say whether an apologist or an adversary of the acts of the ruling 
Ministers would represent them the better. 

It is an old tale howthe present Government has shifted the national 
boundaries and readjusted, as it would say, or dislocated, as its opponents 
believe, the balance of the empire. But the story has been published 
in numbers. Mr. Gladstone, by the mere act of binding the parts 
up together, has made them singularly explanatory of one another. 
British interests were the ministerial watchword. Mr. Gladstone shows 
how British interests have been violated in Europe and Asia by every 
act of English foreign policy since Lord Derby resigned the seals. 
In respect of Africa he goes further back, and denounces the violent 
annexation of the Transvaal in the face of 6,500 protesters ‘ out of 
8,000 persons in the Republic qualified to vote.’ England has thus 
‘undertaken to transform, by force, Republicans into subjects of a 
monarchy.’ She has made war upon the Zulus, and ‘ thereby become 
responsible for their territory.’ She is about to overwhelm the Trans- 
vaal’s enemy, Secocoeni. She has ‘ assumed, jointly with France, the 
virtual government of Egypt; possibly, as we are to extend, says Sir 
Bartle Frere, our southern dominions in Africatill we reach the southern 
frontier of the Portuguese, one of these days we may extend our 
northern dominions in Africa till we meet the northern dominions of 
the Portuguese. In the Mediterranean England has ‘shabbily’ 
appropriated Cyprus, ‘a valueless encumbrance.’ In Western Asia, 
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she has ‘made herself responsible for the good government not 
of Asia Minor exclusively, but of the whole of that great space 
upon the map, including the principal parts of Arabia, which is 
known geographically as Turkey in Asia.’ The engagement com- 
prises a pledge to defend Armenia against Russia. To discharge 
these pledges British troops have their choice of evils. They must 
march over hundreds of miles of land and a great mountain chain, or 
be transported thousands of miles by sea with the task of effecting a 
landing on hostile territory at the end. In Central Asia England is 
committed to the coercion of millions of warlike barbarians in a 
country which the British mission ‘has broken into pieces, and 
added to the anarchies of the Western world.’ In India the finan- 
cial burdens have been increased and the popular liberties diminished. 

Mr. Gladstone enumerates all the fresh burdens accumulated on 
the back of a pre-existing obligation to ‘ settle the affairs of nearly a 
fourth of the entire human race scattered over the world.” He 
inquires how the added load is to be borne. He thinks it was an 
unfortunate decision of Germany to annex Alsace and Lorraine. But 
at any rate Germany reckoned upon proportionate contributions in 
men and money for the defence of the empire, from the new members 
of the empire as from theold. Asia Minor, and Egypt, and Cyprus will 
send no recruits to the British army, or, at all events, no money to pay 
them. Zululand and the Transvaal will not be outworks to guard the 
British dominions, but positions themselves needing protection. What is 
meant by these extensions of the British Empire simply is that Great 
Britain will have to furnish so much more money, and so many more 
soldiers. ‘Rely upon it,’ the Midlothian electors were warned on 
November 25, ‘ the strength of Great Britain and Ireland is within 
the United Kingdom. Whatever is to be done in defending and 
governing these vast colonies with their teeming millions, in protect- 
ing that unmeasured commerce, in relation to the enormous 
responsibilities of India, must be done by the force derived from you 
and your children; derived from you and your fellow electors in the 
land; from you and the citizens and people of this country.’ The 
responsibilities which are the British heritage, Great Britain will not 
repudiate. But they are heavy enough already without ‘insane’ 
additions to the burden by ‘ continuing with the limited store of men 
and funds which these islands can supply to enlarge and extend our 
responsibilities and our dangers all over the surface of the earth.’ 
Mr. Gladstone demands that ‘regard be had to the relation between 
the work to be done and the strength we possess in order to do it.’ 
The resources to be drawn upon are limited; the encumbrances laid 
upon them tend, with a Government like the present, to become 
unlimited. Doubtless the country, as Ministers affirm, is very strong. 
‘Thank God, it is!’ But Mr. Gladstone’s argument is that, whatever 
its strength, the annexations made by the Conservative Ministry are no 
addition to that strength, but a drawback. He asserts that none 
of those annexations were necessary. Had they been ever so necessary, 
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they would have been still a heavy load upon British means which, 
if great, are yet not greater than British duties. 

Recent British foreign policy has rendered the kingdom weaker 
than before in proportion to its liabilities. It has also involved, Mr. 
Gladstone shows, dangerous encroachments on constitutional privi- 
leges and on the integrity of British finance. Hecharges upon it the 
violation of the traditional rule that ‘ although the law allows a dura- 
tion of seven years to Parliament, yet it should not sit to transact 
more than the business of six Sessions.’ Ifthe present Government 
has departed from that custom, and is about to convoke Parliament for 
a seventh Session, Mr. Gladstone and the country clearly understand 
the reason to be that Ministers fear to challenge, by a dissolution, the 
nation’s judgment on their policy. Mr. Gladstone grounds the custom 
of dissolving Parliament before its full term has run out, on the tempta- 
tion a Parliament on the inevitable brink of the grave would feel to 
flatter * particular groups and cliques of persons in relation to what are 
sometimes called harassed interests.’ We confess the reason seems 
somewhat remote. The custom of dissolving before the seventh year 
is ended being notorious, the temptation to intrigue with threatened 
interests would seem to be as strong in the sixth Session as inthe seventh. 
The custom nevertheless we fully believe to be indisputable. Opponents 
of Mr. Gladstone have adduced instances in which Parliaments have 
sat for seven Sessions. They have adduced none in which they have 
sat for more than six years. The number of Sessions is an accident. 
A Session may endure for a fortnight, or for twelve months. As Mr. 
Gladstone has replied to his critics, the essence of his argument is 
that it is altogether against precedent to prolong Parliament for the 
‘business’ of more than six Sessions. Mr. Gladstone’s fact is better 
founded than his explanation of it. There is something ungracious 
in withholding from the country to the last moment its right of 
pronouncing approval or disapproval of the manner in which its 
representatives have executed their trust. That by itself would 
ordinarily account for the convocation of a new Parliament at 
least a year earlier than the law requires. But in truth a Govern- 
ment must have been extraordinarily apathetic, or must have ex- 
isted in times extraordinarily placid, which does not find it to its 
honour or convenience to ask of the nation an early ratification of 
its acts. In this natural instinct of British statesmen is to be 
found the motive for not exhausting the last breath of a House of 
Commons. It is an instinct which, with every reason for its exer- 
cise in the present instance, the existing Government does not feel 
at all inclined to obey. We almost wonder that its friends have 
not betaken themselves to arguing that the sense of the country is 
already clearly in its favour; that it would be mere waste of energy to 
put the nation to the trouble of declaring itselfa moment earlier than 
the law compels. In the meantime the popular opinion is likely to agree 
with Mr. Gladstone’s suggestion that’Government postpones dissolving 
because ‘ in twelve months there is what is called a chapter of accidents.’ 
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There is ‘ the chance of striking some new theatrical smoke, the chance 
of sending up some new rockets into the sky, the chance of taking 
some new measures which would again carry misgiving and dismay 
to the hearts of the sober-minded portion of the nation—I believe 
at this time the great majority of the nation—but which, 
appealing to pride and passion, would always in this, as in every 
other country, find some loud-voiced minority ready to echo back 
its ill-omened sounds.’ The country has a constitutional right to be 
consulted with all possible speed on its assent to, or dissent from, 
the measures which have removed it far away from the position in 
which it stood when this Parliament was elected. That is what the 
country would find desirable and convenient. If the common course 
is abandoned, and the Parliament is to sit more years than any 
Parliament within the memory of man, the only possible explana- 
tion can be that the deviation from the common course is found 
desirable and convenient, not by the country, but by its Govern- 
ment. 

The nation owes that infraction of its common privilege of 
judging each new stage in a ministerial policy to the exceptional 
novelty of the policy the present Cabinet has pursued. .To the 
same cause both Parliament and the nation at large owe the growing 
habit of this Government of withholding necessary information on its 
measures until too late for any advantage to be gained from the facts 
for purposes of criticism. The Government, as Mr. Gladstone said in 
the Edinburgh Corn Exchange, never makes disclosures at the time 
they are wanted, and at the time that is regular. It appears to have 
but one rule for choice of opportunity, and that is, ‘ Convenience to 
itself. In finance especially it is never convenient for a Government 
like the present to state its wants and its liabilities in regular course. 
Those liabilities have been incurred without the authority even of 
Parliament, much less of tlie nation. If the bill were sent in while 
the measure for which it is being incurred was still proceeding and 
incomplete, the power by which it has been ordered might be with- 
drawn. Ministers themselves know so little of the circumstances of the 
schemes into which they rush, that they can no more estimate the cost 
at a given time than a City of Glasgow Bank shareholder could have 
estimated his responsibilities. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer, if he made a candid apology 
for his hand-to-mouth system of financial estimates, would have to 
avow that neither he nor his colleagues know any better than the 
public what an enterprise signifies, and what is the natural end. It 
is impossible to lay down the lines of a systematic regular Budget 
when the undertakings of which it is to defray the expenses are 
absolutely indefinite. But it is one reason more for repudiating a 
policy like that the Government has pursued for the last two years 
that, as one of its necessary consequences, the country is obliged to be 
perpetually paying sums on account. Never was the nation’s ledger 
more scrupulously kept than when it was in Mr. Gladstone’s charge. 
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His soul abhors a practice by which ‘we never have a real annual 
account.’ The annual Budget is a paper Budget, which is supplemented 
by bi-monthly or tri-monthly Budgets. ‘Mismanagement of finance 
is bad; but what is even worse than mismanagement of finance is 
the destruction or disregard of the sound and healthy rules which the 
wisdom of a long series of finance ministers, of an excellent finance 
department, and many Parliaments, have gradually and laboriously 
built up to prevent abuse, to secure popular control, to work by 
degrees upon the public debt of the country, and to take care that 
the people shall not be unduly burdened.’ 

In the Edinburgh Corn Exchange Mr. Gladstone contrasted Con- 
servative expenditure with Liberal expenditure. He showed that 
since Lord Derby quitted office, and the foreign policy became 
‘ spirited,’ the Government has so disordered the national finances 
that there is ‘an admitted deficiency—admitted by the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer himself—of six millions of money.’ It has incurred 
liabilities, for which it has not provided, to the extent of six millions 
sterling. But it has also added to the taxation close upon another 
six millions beyond the taxation under a Liberal Government. As Mr. 
Gladstone epigrammatically put it, ‘Ministers have imposed nearly 
six millions of taxes in order to produce six millions of deficiency.’ 
Sir Stafford Northcote pleads for the increase in expenditure that 
taxation has not been increased in proportion. Mr. Gladstone replies 
that it aggravates the sin of extravagance that the prodigal has 
provided no means of discharging his debt. In answer to the charge 
of increased taxation, Sir Stafford ridicules the notion that the gross 
amount the taxpayer has to give is worth regarding. The one thing 
to consider is whether the burden has been increased. That each 
penny in the income tax produces a hundred thousand pounds more 
than when the Conservative Government came into office, is proof 
to Sir Stafford Northcote that he and his colleagues have not checked 
the accumulation of national riches. The taxpayers are paying only 
their rateable addition, if that, to the State in comparison with the 
growth in the kingdom’s wealth. Mr. Gladstone retorts that, if a 
penny income tax has grown at the rate of 16,000l. a year in the six 
years of Lord Beaconsfield’s rule, it grew at an annual rate of 34,000/. 
in the thirty-one preceding years of Liberal and really Conservative 
administration. ‘It is idle for the Chancellor of the Exchequer to 
say he has not stopped the growth of the wealth of the country. In 
six years he has disposed of half of it. Give him another six years 
at the dissolution, and depend upon it he will go far to dispose 
of the other half.’ Sir Stafford Northcote had attempted at the 
Guildhall to shelter himself behind the weather in accounting 
for financial deficits which he could not deny. Mr. Gladstone will 
not suffer the financier he sets up in order to knock down—the 
pupil ‘he was going to call’ a ‘chicken-hearted Chancellor of the 
Exchequer,’ and who does not appreciate the virtue of financial 
cheeseparing—to urge in his excuse that the seasons have fought against 
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the Government. They fought against the Liberal Government, yet 
did not prevail to baulk the leaps and bounds of national prosperity. 
In the five years of Mr. Gladstone’s administration the acre of land 

yielded an average of twenty-six bushels of wheat and four-fifths of 
the twenty-seventh bushel. In the five complete years before the 

present year that Lord Beaconsfield has been in office, the average 

has been twenty-six bushels and three-fifths of the twenty-seventh ; 

‘so the difference between four-fifths of a bushel and three-fifths 

produced this terrible depression !” 

There is an intellectual pleasure in sitting down and following 
in those triumphs of the reporter’s art, the accounts of Mr. Gladstone’s 
pilgrimage, the arguments by which he tracks his adversaries through 
all their windings, and digs them out of their most intricate earths. 
But a popular audience must have been metaphysically Scotch 
indeed, to catch, as seemingly this audience did catch, each subtle 
point in the elaborate demonstration that the present Government 
has taken many millions more in taxation than its predecessor, 
and from a people proportionately less able to bear it. Whether 
they could follow every figure or not, a good Liberal and a 
moderate Conservative must have been equally impressed by 
the denunciation of the intolerable enlargement of imperial cares 
of which these fresh burdens on feeble shoulders are at once effect 
and cause. Moderate men of both parties will have agreed that 
Great Britain would have been better off had ‘all the millions 
bestowed upon giving effect to the warlike policy of the Govern- 
ment, instead of being so applied, been thrown to the bottom 
of the sea.’ But there are Conservatives in plenty, and there are still 
some Liberals who, lamenting the burden, yet remain victims of the 
delusion that it is of a nature the country was bound to accept. 
Even many such politicians, however, and still more they who think 
the money ill spent, will join with Mr. Gladstone in condemning the 
shiftiness of the finance which hides a deficit as long as it can, and, 
when compelled to admit its existence, declares it to be no very great 
matter. Mr. Gladstone cites the testimony on deficits of Sir Robert 
Peel, ‘ whom these gentlemen, sometimes, and as often as they find it 
convenient, which is not always, fall back upon as aConservative.’” What 
this Conservative financier declared ‘ the miserable expedient of tole- 
rating deficits, and of making provision by loan from year to year,’ 
has, exclaims Mr. Gladstone, ‘ become a standing law, almost the 
financial gospel, of the Government which is now in power. He 
appeals to Conservatives, as well as Liberals, whether they will sanc- 
tion, when they have a voice, a practice violating all the rules the 
Conservative financiers of old laid down as essential to sound and 
honest finance. It is as much in the interest of Conservatives as. 
of Liberals, that he protests against a system by which the taxpayer 
never knows how the State, of which he is a part, stands financially— 
whether it be solvent or insolvent. It is the same system of instinc- 
tive concealment from the public of its own concerns, by which an 
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Anglo-Turkish Convention, and an appropriation of Cyprus, are com- 
municated to the country only when the arrangements have become 
practically irreversible. 

It does honour to the Scottish people that it approved as much 
Mr. Gladstone’s advocacy of a moral and just foreign policy, as his 
exposition of the cost, actual and to come, at which an unjust foreign 
policy is being carriéd out. No more enthusiastic cheers saluted any 
of Mr. Gladstone’s statements than his generous claim that, when the 
Ottoman Empire shall be finally dissolved, its ‘succession should 
pass, not to Russia, not to Austria, not to England, under the name 
of Anglo-Turkish Convention, or whateverelse it may be called, but to 
the peoples of those countries.’ A foreign policy which would pare and 
mutilate the fortunes of a self-emancipated state, to soothe imaginary 
fears of some accession of influence thereby to a rival of England, is 
unworthy of this country. It is the policy which cut down the 
dimensions of Greece. The restless intrigues of the Hellenic kingdom 
ever since have been the national rejoinder to such narrow-minded 
selfishness. 

To judge by the conversation of prosperous Londoners, it might be 
supposed that Englishmen accepted as an entire nation Lord Beacons- 
field’s new motto for Great Britain, ‘ Imperium et libertas,’ in the 
construction Mr. Gladstone put upon it at West Calder: ‘ Liberty for 
ourselves; empire over the rest of mankind.’ Happily, prosperous 
Londoners do not give the tone to the political sentiments of the 
nation. Lord Beaconsfield’s adaptation of the Roman boast suited 
the latitude of Guildhall better than did Lord Salisbury’s allegation of 
an inviolable British usage of seizing in every great European war a piece 
of foreign vantage ground to suit the latitude of Manchester. That was 
the doctrine, as Mr. Gladstone said of it with no more than necessary 
severity, of ‘a political brigand.’ So the nation at large has regarded 
it. At the same time we are afraid to assume too readily that the 
applause which greeted Mr. Gladstone’s exposition of a purer doctrine 
implies that the audiences which gave it are henceforth proof against 
dexterously baited allurements of a greedy and violent policy. A 
few years ago it would have seemed inconceivable that a majority of 
the House of Commons, made up of Liberal as well as of Conservative 
members, should have sanctioned, even after the event, the appro- 
priation of Cyprus and the Afghan war. Yet, if anything could 
arm the nation against its propensity to look at one side only of a 
question, and that the side turned towards itself, it would be a simple 
and honest yet manly profession of faith on the theme of foreign 
policy like Mr. Gladstone’s at West Calder. The nation had been 
frightened by the dogma of absolute non-intervention. It fell an easy 
prey to the blandishments of politicians who talked of an energetic 
policy, and of traditional British policy. 

Mr. Gladstone does not preach non-intervention in the affairs of 
Europe; but he lays down principles of intervention which limit it to 
circumstances in which Great Britain would apply abroad the principles 
it applies at home. Mr.Gladstone enunciated at West Calder six prin- 
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ciples of foreign policy. Theyare, that the strength of the British Empire 
should be fostered by just legislation, and by economy at home; that 
its aim should be to present to the nations of the world the blessings 
of peace; that the concert of Europe should be cultivated, and the 
Powers of Europe kept together; that Great Britain should avoid need- 
less and wrangling engagements; that the equal rights of all nations 
must be acknowledged, and that the foreign policy of Great Britain 
should always be inspired by the love of freedom. Englishmen may 
not be sufficiently emancipated even yet from international jealousies 
to think of foreign interests as solicitously as of English; they are at 
any rate shrewd enough to perceive that Lord Salisbury’s doctrines of 
foreign policy have led the country into wearisome embarrassments, 
from which Mr. Gladstone’s would have saved them. Mr. Gladstone 
sees no virtue in a country like this simply tying its own hands, and 
covenanting as it were with itself never to stir out, though passers-by 
are being murdered before its windows, or its own house may be on fire. 
But he claims that, before the might of England is thrown into the 
scale, the nation shall have been afforded by its Government means 
of ascertaining some preliminary facts. It must know that it is 
not contradicting itself at home by its acts without, that its aid will 
be of a nature to strengthen its better influence and not to neutralise 
it ; lastly, that it will not be lavishing on trivial or unworthy objects 
resources reserved for high national duties. Mr. Gladstone is not 
afraid to deny that England can show no title to do for itself what 
other nations could not be permitted to do for themselves. That 
‘what we would not allow Russia to do with Turkey, because of the 
rights of Europe, we did with Russia in contempt of the rights 
of Europe, seems to him evidence, not so much of superior 
power, as of a weak moral sense. Lord Salisbury holds that ‘ when- 
ever a great war happens, it is the business and policy of England to 
go and appropriate a piece of territory at a point which may be the 
chief centre of interest in the war.’ Lord Salisbury has not asserted 
that other nations have the same right; far from it; but ‘if other 
nations have not the same right, if we are entitled to assert as law for 
ourselves that which in others we should call lawlessness,’ Mr. Glad- 
stone ‘wants to know where we got this right.’ To ask such a 
question is in Lord Salisbury’s judgment to be guilty of sacrilege 
against a free nation’s liberty to treat other nations as slaves. To 
add that ‘public policy should be conducted on those principles 
which constitute virtue in private life’ would seem to him to indicate 
some distortion in a British politician’s brain. 

Mr. Gladstone’s primary object in discussing foreign affairs was a 
review of the past misdemeanours of the Government. Only in- 
cidentally did he sketch the lines on which British foreign policy 
should proceed. In foreign policy there need be no visible difference 
between a Conservative and a Liberal Ministry. As a Foreign 
Secretary Lord Granville or Lord Clarendon might have been a 
colleague of the late Lord Derby; the present Lord Derby might 
have been a colleague, as he probably may be a colleague yet, of Mr. 
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Gladstone. The principles of British policy followed by Lord 
Salisbury may justify themselves by their success; but it is ap- 
parent that they do not conform to the traditional and the historical 
policy of British foreign ministers since the first Reform Act. In its 
foreign policy, at all events, ‘the Tory Government has created a 
greater number of innovations, has broken away from a greater 
number of precedents, and has set a greater number of new-fangled 
examples’ than any Government which has existed in Mr. Gladstone’s 
time. ‘The Government does not deny that it has deviated from the 
practice of several series of predecessors, Conservative as well as 
Liberal ; it glories in its innovations as happy restorations of an 
old and bygone policy. Mr. Gladstone had, like previous Liberal 
speakers, to show that the innovations had failed in fact. It was not 
necessary to argue in favour of an opposite policy. If the new Con- 
servative or Tory policy has failed, as he demonstrates it has failed, 
that which it attempted to supersede necessarily remains in possession 
of the field. In criticising Tory finance the same course had to be 
pursued. Sir Stafford Northcote’s finance is a new thing in the 
annals of the Exchequer. That is to say, if old and historical, it 
is so in the sense in which Lord Salisbury’s foreign policy is old 
and historical. As Lord Salisbury’s foreign policy is an adaptation 
of Lord Castlereagh’s foreign policy, Sir Stafford Northcote’s finance 
is the finance of Nicholas Vansittart. In foreign policy Mr. Gladstone 
could point to Turkey demoralised, cut to pieces, and even terrorised 
by its allies, to blundering crimes against other people’s freedom in 
Africa, to Continental jealousies and sneers aroused by the shabby 
spoliation of Cyprus, to anarchy let loose by ourselves against ourselves 
in Afghanistan. He could ask without much doubt what the answer 
must be, whether that be ‘the method of government which pleases 
the people of this country.’ In finance he could point to accounts 
never made up because the capital account of the nation is never now 
closed. He could show that more is taken from the nation in propor- 
tion to the national wealth, and that whatever is spent is invested 
in speculations which are always making new calls. It was not 
necessary to promise Scotch electors Financial reforms. He did not 
engage that a Liberal finance Minister would renew the offer of 
1874 of ‘No income tax v. income tax.’ All he could promise, and 
all there was any need to promise, was that there should be no more 
of Sir Stafford Northcote’s experiments in concealed deficits. 

In the region of domestic legislation Mr. Gladstone had a different 
kind of work to perform. There, to a certain extent, the Conserva- 
tive Ministry has placed itself beyond criticism. Its domestic policy 
cannot be convicted of temerity, any more than the snakes of Iceland 
can be classified. A Liberal orator, in discussing the prospects of legis- 
lation, has to go outside his defences. He acts with the conscious 
risk of finding the gates closed behind him by timorous friends, who will 
not join in the sally. Terrors of this kind are no terrors to one con- 
stituted like Mr. Gladstone. His logical mind loves even to go beyond 
the point at which legislation is likely to stop. He is not afraid to 
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pursue principles to all their possible conclusions, though he may doubt 
if in practice those conclusions will ever be reached. It is the special 
charm to him of his retirement from the post of chief of the Liberal 
party, that he can let his mind take its natural course, whether his 
friends keep up with him or not. In his Scotch campaign he fought, 
he told them at Dalkeith, ‘in the capacity, not of a leader of the 
Liberal party, but of one of its most convinced and not least loyal 
members.’ He expressed an intentionally emphatic hope, in the 
Music Hall at Edinburgh, that ‘ the verdict of the country will give to 
Lord Granville and Lord Hartington theresponsible charge of its affairs.’ 
He added that he should think them ‘much to be pitied’ for 
succeeding to such ‘a heritage of financial confusion.’ But, it may 
be suspected, it would not be the difficulties which would confirm him 
in his resolution not to resume office, so much as reluctance to surrender 
his liberty to reason out political principles. It must, therefore, have 
been something of a surprise to Mr. Gladstone’s colleagues, as it was 
certainly a disappointment to his vigilant enemies, that his reasoning on 
future legislation moved along such orderly lines. He has been at times 
apt to forget that audiences of political harangues are quick to presume 
that what a statesman affirms to be lawful he is disposed at once to 
practise. It was a remarkable phenomenon of his Scotch discourses 
that: he held himself so carefully on the right side of the border 
which separates a Ministerial programme from a political ideal. 
The single occasion on which he crossed the line was when he stated at 
West Calder the abstract proposition that, ‘ifit.be known to be for the 
welfare of the community at large, the Legislature is perfectly entitled 
to buy out the landed proprietor for the purpose of dividing property 
into small lots.’ The Legislature is of course entitled to do that, as it is 
entitled to empower a railway company to take possession of a private 
house. Equally, of course, considering that Mr. Gladstone declared 
in the same breath that he ‘does not wish to recommend it,’ and 
that he ‘does not believe that the large properties of this country 
can or will universally be broken up into small ones, or that the 
land of this country will be owned, as a general rule, by those who 
cultivate it,’ it would have been more prudent not to throw forth the 
abstract principle for opponents to tear at, as if it had been the pre- 
amble of a Bill for 1881. What, however, is stranger than this act 
of oratorical imprudence is that it should stand by itself. Con- 
servatives and even Liberals cannot be expected to assent to all Mr. 
Gladstone’s projects for future legislation. Opponents have been 
unable, with all their efforts,to point to more than a single sugges- 
tion in them which they can represent as even hypothetically revo- 
lutionary. Of that they have made the most. 

A settlement of the question of the liquor traffic, a change in the 
law of intestacy and primogeniture in relation to land, a scheme of 
local Government which shall give to the counties the regular self- 
government extolled by Mr. Gladstone in the case of towns, and 
perhaps an amendment of the representation which will reduce the 
No, 601 (xo. cxxt. N. 8.) I 
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more glaring anomalies, make a legislative programme for the 
Liberal party, of which no particular can be safely left longer 
untouched, but which implies nothing like a political or social 
revolution. Mr. Gladstone warned his hearers, with evident good 
faith, that he had no authority to speak for the Liberal party. But 
they will not have found it hard to conjecture on which side his 
influence is sure to be cast in the legislative determination of pressing 
questions. On the subject of liquor traffic reform, he is in favour 
of ‘the principle,’ at least, of ‘local option.’ He would accompany 
any such law with provisions for compensating persons whose trade 
it would destroy, and ‘who have grown up, not by their fault, but 
by our fault, under the shadow of laws’ which it may be then pro- 
posed to abrogate. In legislation respecting the land, he warns 
British farmers against being deluded into trusting in ‘quack 
remedies,’ such as any form of “Protection. The Liberal party could 
countenance nothing of the sort; but it would reform the law of 
hypothec for the benefit of Scotch farmers. Certainly it would never 
connive at the introduction of a Bill for the purpose, with the apparent 
acquiescence of the Government, knowing that the Government’s 
Scotch votes for the measure were to be overridden by the Govern- 
ment’s English and Irish votes against it. Mr. Gladstone appears 
to think the Legislature might interpose between landlord and tenant 
throughout the kingdom for the protection of the latter against 
unfairly restrictive covenants in leases, and the former against the 
tenant’s injustice to the land in the last few years of the term. 
Whether he would mean such a measure to be compulsory or dis- 
eretionary, he did not state. He disapproves of the law of intestacy, 
which disinherits younger children. He disapproves even more of the 
law of entail and settlement. That law, by curtailing the liberty of 
the owner, tends, he believes, greatly to curtail the liberty of the 
farmer. It curtails, as injuriously, the natural authority and responsi- 
bility of the father. His deliberate declaration at Dalkeith was that, 
‘not only to liberate agriculture, but upon other and higher grounds, 
he is for doing away with this law of settlement and entail.’ 

Local government Mr. Gladstone coupled, at Dalkeith, with the 
land laws as ‘a subject which ought to occupy the thoughts of every 
man who desires to be a legislator.’ He advocates the bestowal of a 
proper scheme of local government on the counties, both as their right, 
and as a necessity for Parliaments staggering under a load of local 
legislation which ought to be transacted locally. Without denying 
that the ratepayers might be lawfully relieved out of the Imperial 
exchequer, he is indignant that; the State subsidy should have 
been given before a rightful authority had been constituted for its 
application. The Cabinet over which he presided saw ‘in the power 
to relieve the ratepayers from the Consolidated Fund a strong lever- 
age placed in the hands of the Executive Government to induce all 
the local interests to come freely into the changes that must be made 
in order to establish a sound system of county government, and 
to give people in the counties the free and thorough control over 
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their own local taxation which they have over the disposal of Imperial 
taxes.’ The consideration has now been parted with; the result has 
been utter indifference to local government reform among the 
Parliamentary majority, representing as it does the authority which 
has hitherto controlled local taxation. Yet, harder as the task has 
now become, and the more strenuous the resistance to be anticipated 
from classes interested in the existing system, Mr. Gladstone 
declares it must be undertaken and accomplished. In it he 
sees a means of curing the mischief of Irish Obstruction by 
cutting from under the feet of Home Rulers their strongest 
argument that Parliament is incompetent for the due perform- 
ance of the ‘excessive and impossible’ amount of business now 
laid upon it. Scotch Members are more patient as well as more 
orderly than Irish ; but they all complain as much as Home Rulers, 
though ‘seriously and gravely,’ that ‘they cannot get the Scotch 
business done in the House of Commons.’ Mr. Gladstone will 
tolerate no extension of local Government which would ‘ weaken or 
compromise the authority of the Imperial Parliament. The Imperial 
Parliament must be supreme in these three kingdoms, and no intel- 
ligent or patriotic mind would countenance anything which could 
cast a doubt upon that supremacy.’ But he is not to be frightened 
out of a measure which would relieve Parliament and improve local 
legislation in ‘ Ireland, Scotland, Wales, and portions of England,’ by 
being told that he is ‘ condescending to the prejudices of Home 
Rulers.’ 

We have enumerated representative reform among the articles of 
Mr. Gladstone’s legislative programme. From the warmth with 
which he spoke at Glasgow of the inadequacy of Scotch representation 
it may be inferred that it is a wrong which in his judgment requires 
speedy remedy. When the subject is next discussed it may be 
supposed some restriction will be attempted also on the creation of 
those ‘sham’ and ‘ phantom’ voters, the voters commonly known 
as ‘ faggot voters,’ introduced ‘for the purpose of overbearing and 
overpowering the real voters.’ But representative reform is not 
among the themes he proposes for immediate consideration. Other 
omitted questions are to be found in the Liberal party’s permanent 
list of topics for settlement, and therefore, doubtless, in Mr. Gladstone’s. 
The churchyard question is an example of a whole class. If Mr. 
Gladstone, during his Scotch mission, did not dwell on it, and on 
others as much debated as it, the explanation is that he regards 
them as sufficiently secure in the charge of other statesmen. One 
special question he distinctly removed from the number of those which 
he has warned the nation and the Conservative Government may be 
dealt with on the first convenient opportunity without further notice. 
Church disestablishment in Scotland may, or may not, come on for 
determination within no long time. But so far as a private member 
can, he pledges the Liberal party that, before it is debated in Parlia- 
ment, at the instance of a Liberal Government, the question shall be 
12 
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put formally before the country. The country shall know that it is 
electing representatives who will have to decide that great issue. 
‘That Church, venerated on so many grounds, shall not be destroyed 
without the fairest trial and the fullest consideration.’ 

This is a clear and distinct statement. Mr. Gladstone might 
perbaps have shaken himself still more free from the entanglements 
of the question. If anything had been needed to show how partial 
the agitation against the Scotch Church has been, how little it has 
moved the Liberal party as a whole, the facility with which it has 
been dropped during Mr. Gladstone’s stay in Scotland were enough 
to prove this. Compare Disestablishment meetings with their few 
hundreds, and the same speakers appearing on every platform trying 
in vain to stir some popular enthusiasm, with the crowded and 
enthusiastic meetings which have everywhere greeted the expositions 
of the common Liberal ideas of Peace, Retrenchment, and Reform 
from the lips of the great Liberal orator. The contrast is instructive. 
Undoubtedly, the unanimity with which Mr. Gladstone has been 
hailed as the eloquent spokesman of Liberalism would have been 
broken if he had taken the side of these well-known agitators. 
No Liberal can contest his general position that Disestablishment in 
Scotland may become a public question. The Church in Scotland, 
as in England, but specially so in Scotland, as recognised in the very 
terms of its original foundation, rests upon ‘ the inclinations of the 
people.’ So long as it is ‘agreeable’ to those inclinations it will 
survive, and ought to survive. Let it fail to secure this support, by 
its own weakness or narrowness, or lack of national adaptation, and 
no party, no power on earth, can perpetuate it. But it is an essential 
condition of this very appeal to popular support, that all fair means 
be taken to ascertain the popular voice—that the Church shall not be 
cendemned at the bidding of any faction or combination of factions, 
but only by the deliberate vote of the constituencies. It does not 
shrink from this test. Nay, it is the very test which prominent 
Church Liberals have claimed to be applied to it. And after Mr. 
Gladstone’s statements at Dalkeith, they are entitled to hold that 
he is at one with them in the assertion of thisclaim. What they have 
chiefly resented in the past is, that there seemed to be an attempt on 
the part of certain professing Liberals ‘to smuggle the Church of 
Scotland out of existence.’ They have now Mr. Gladstone’s own 
assurance that any attempt of this kind would not only be an illiberal, 
but a ‘wicked’ policy. 

Mr. Gladstone in Scotland was not writing a Queen’s Speech, nor 
compiling a Ministerial programme. He did not pretend to specify 
the various subjects which a Liberal Administration would esteem 
itself under an obligation to attempt to legislate upon. The few he 
instanced were those in which he individually, or the classes he was 
addressing, are more particularly interested. Even on those few it 
does not follow that he reflects the view of the whole Liberal party, 
or that the whole Liberal party would engage to legislate on the 
exact lines he has drawn. In one respect we should be sorry to think 
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that he did reflect it. The tone of his remarks on the difficulty the 
majority experiences in a three-cornered constituency in obtaining an 
‘expression—a clear and effective expression—of its interests, im- 
plies as settled a hostility to the three-cornered system of repre- 
sentation as is felt by Mr. Bright. There are other questions in which 
the entire Liberal party might not be willing to accept Mr. Gladstone’s 
particular solution, or to echo the particular charges he brings 
against the present condition of things. Many good Liberals, for ex- 
ample, might approve of the Indian Army Bill, upon which Mr. Glad- 
stone pours out the vials of his wrath. In the Liberal party, and 
in the country at large, there are many varieties of opinion 
on all subjects of practical legislation. As Mr. Gladstone said at 
Galashiels, ‘ some of us are anxious for one measure, some of us for 
another, and some of us for all.’ It ought to be give and take. The 
one point which stands out clear and definite above all differences of 
opinion among moderate politicians at the present moment is that 
the country has important legislative wants which require speedily to 
be satisfied. The precise mode in which they are to be satisfied will 
reveal itself when the occasion comes. But, for it ever to come, the 
country must not be distracted by the necessity of watching incen- 
diary fires its rulers have kindled in three quarters of the globe. It 
must insist upon leisure being given it from ‘the concerns of the 
people of Europe, Asia, Africa, and the rest of the world, to attend 
toits own concerns. An empire like that of Great Britain has its im- 
perial duties and cares; but it will never fulfil and bear them 
wisely and bravely unless it keep well in hand the conduct of its own 
affairs. Foreign affairs must not hinder it from satisfying, as Mr. 
Gladstone told the people of Perthshire, ‘ the reasonable wants and 
wishes of the British nation for the improvement of its laws and 
institutions.’ 

The weight of the blow aimed by Mr. Gladstone from the Scotch 
Border, Lowlands, and Highlands at the Conservative fortress in 
Downing Street comes from the force with which he has demonstrated 
that the Ministry’s Imperial policy has weakened the Empire. The 
strength of the position occupied by Mr. Gladstone in the name, not 
indeed of the Liberal party, but of Liberalism, is that he has shown 
how the Liberal virtues of legislative activity and financial honesty 
consolidate the Empire exactly in the same proportion in which they 
secure the happiness and prosperity of the British nation. If there 
is any Liberal who can find cause to complain of the completeness of 
the Liberal retort in Scotland upon the Conservative campaign in 
Lancashire, it is Mr. Gladstone himself. It was always hard to 
imagine a Liberal Cabinet from which his name should be omitted. 
It is now inconceivable. When the Conservative Government dies, 
as it is doomed to die, his arrow will be found in its heart. He will 
find it more difficult than ever to excuse himself to the nation from 
the duty of supplying the place his onslaught has made vacant. 


December 18. 
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E,ARTHBOUND. 
A Srory oF THE SEEN AND THE UNSEEN. 


By Mrs. OLirPHant. 


CHAPTER I. 


HERE was but a small party for Christmas at Daintrey. The 
family were in mourning, which meant more than it usually 
means, and the whole life of the place was subdued. Nevertheless, 
the brothers and sisters were young, and were beginning to rise above 
the impression of the grief which had come upon them. The gloom 
had lightened a little; they began to forget the details of death, and 
regard the image of their brother in an aspect more familiar. It 
was not long since the news had come, and yet already this change 
had taken place, as was inevitable. The father and mother were less 
easily cheered; but life must go on even though death interrupts. 
The girls and boys could not be made to sit like mutes around a 
grave. They had to rise up again, and go on with their individual 
existence. Lady Beresford, who was a wise mother, felt and ac- 
knowledged this, though her heart was still bleeding. Christmas 
was coming; and though there could be no Christmas festivities in 
the ordinary sense of the word, one or two old friends and connections 
were invited. Sir Robert, for his part, was opposed to the appear- 
ance of strangers. He was never very fond of visitors. * What do 
you want with people here?’ he said, with a kind of growl, in which 
he disguised his grief. ‘Surely once in a way the girls might get 
through Christmas without visitors. Christmas! the very idea of these 
horrible merry Christmases that we shall have to go through makes 
me ill! 

*I should do without them only too gladly, Robert: but the girls 
and the boys are too young to be cooped up. Grief is so monotonous, 
and they are so young. It is not that they love him the less; but 
they must live—for that matter, we must all go on living,’ she said, 
keeping with an effort the tears in her eyes. A mother who cannot 
give herself over to her sorrow, who must work through all her little 
daily round of duties all the same, and think of the girls’ bonnets, 
and the boots and flannels of the boys at school, and only now and. 
then in a spare moment can shut her door or turn her face to the 
wall and weep a little over her dead, the tears that have been gather- 
ing slowly while she has smiled and talked and kept everything 
going through the long day—has a hard task when her troubles come ; 
but Lady Beresford bore her burden as sweetly as a woman could, 
holding up as long as was possible, then stopping to have her cry 
out, and rising and going on again. Sir Robert became morose with 
his grief; but she had no time for self-indulgence. And naturally 
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she had her way, and the few were invited whom it had seemed 
to her good to invite. One of them was Edmund Coventry, who had 
been a ward of Sir Robert, and now in his manhood calculated upon 
being a member of the Daintrey party at all those periods which are 
specially dedicated to home. He was a young man of excellent 
character and very fair fortune ; and, if the truth must be told, the 
heads of the house at Daintrey had concluded that he would be a 
very convenient match for Maud, who was the second girl. Perhaps 
it would be better to say that one of the heads of the house had already 
perceived and accepted this view. A matchmaking mother is a thing 
that is supposed on English soil to be extremely objectionable; and 
yet if she does not think of the welfare of her girls, who is to do it? 
The French mother considers it her first duty. Lady Beresford 
was a high-minded Englishwoman, and not a scheming mamma 35 
but she could not shut her eyes to the fact that Edmund Coventry 
was exactly suited to Maud. And so, among the few who came to 
spend a very quiet Christmas at Daintrey, and ‘ cheer a sad house,’ 
which was what she said in her invitations, Edmund was one of the 
first of whom she thought. 

‘Poor boy!’ she said, ‘he has always come here. He has no 
other place where he will care to go. Of course he will know that it 
will not be lively. But he is a good boy. I do not think he will 
mind.’ 

‘I am sure, mamma, he will not mind, said Susan, who was the 
eldest. Susan was going to make a by no means brilliant marriage. 
She was to marry a young man who was in the diplomatic service, 
but had no money, and was scarcely the sort of man to be a diplo- 
mat; so that the prizes of that profession seemed improbable te 
him. And she thought it very desirable that Maud and Edmund 
Coventry should see a good deal of each other. ‘ He will be glad to 
be with us in our trouble,’ she said ; ‘he was always fond of Willie?” 
Thus the invitation was given half in love and tender certainty of 
sympathy, yet half with a certain calculation too. 

The other guests were of a very quiet kind—a brother of Sir 
Robert’s, a lonely bachelor; a widowed sister of Lady Beresford’s 
with her little boy and girl; the former clergyman of the parish, who 
had been Willie’s tutor once upon a time; a nephew who was an 
orphan, and had no home to spend his Christmas in; and Edmund. 
‘He will be the only little bit of liveliness. He will help to cheer 
us up, Susan said. Her attaché was to come too, but only for a few 
days. He was one of those to whom social duties were important, 
and he had a great many visits to pay. But for this mourning they 
would have been married before now. 

Edmund Coventry was a young man who was very well off, and 
very greatly esteemed. He was twenty-seven—no longer a boy.. He 
had a very nice estate, and a house in town, and no relations to 
speak of. He was very well-looking, without being handsome, which 
is perhaps the sort of compromise with nature which is most approved 
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in England. There are a great many people who do not care for 
unusually handsome men. Beauty is an extravagance, they feel, in 
the male portion of the world. But Edmund’s good looks did not 
go the length of beauty. He was not a tall, muscular, well-developed 
hero, but slight, and not more than of middle stature. With all he 
was an ingratiating, lovable young maa, very gentle in manners, 
very tender in his friendships; no doubt he would make an excellent 
husband. There was no need to explain to him the position of affairs 
in the house. He knew all about it, and he sympathised with them 
in every point. ‘ Mamma hesitated to ask you,’ said Maud, * because 
we were to be so quiet.’ ‘ Could I wish to be anything but quiet?’ 
he said, with a tender half-reproach. ‘Do you think, after all the 
happy times here, that I have no feeling.’ But, indeed, no one had 
thought that, as Maud made haste to say. 

The carols were sung, but with tears in them. The house was 
dressed as usual with holly and all the decorations of the time; and 
there was at least a great deal of conversation which lengthened the 
gloom and silence of the previous period. Even Sir Robert was glad 
totalk to Mr. Lightfoot, who had been the rector in former times. 
On Christmas night the attempt at games was somewhat doleful as 
it will be, alas! this Christmas in many a sorrowing and many an 
anxious house ; but the talk and the little bustle of renewed move- 
ment did everybody good. The commonplace ghost-stories which 
are among the ordinary foolishnesses of Christmas did not suit with 
the more serious tone in which their thoughts flowed; but there was 
some talk among the older people about those sensations and pre- 
sentiments that seem sometimes to convey a kind of prophecy, only 
understood after the event, of sorrow on the way; and the young ones 
amused themselves after a sort with discussions of those new-fangled 
fancies which have replaced that old favourite lore. They talked about 
what is called spiritualism, and of many things, both in that fantastic 
faith and in the older ghostly traditions,which we are all half glad 
to think cannot be explained. The older people, indeed, unhesitatingly 
rejected all mediums and supernatural operators of every kind as 
impostors; but even on this point various members of the party had 
things to tell which they did not know how to explain. ‘Is not there 
some tradition of a ghost about Daintrey?’ Mr. Lightfoot, the old 
rector, said, as they all sat in a wide circle round the great glowing 
fire just before the moment should arrive for bed-candles and general 
good-nights. There was not very much light in the room, but, large 
as it was, it was all ruddy and brilliant with the blaze of the great 
cheerful fire. 

* Nothing of the sort, said Sir Robert emphatically. It was he 
who was most strong as to the whole thing being an imposition, and 
who ‘ did not believe a word’ of the stories he was told. 

* I believe there is something—very vague,’ said Lady Beresford. 
But there was a meaning look exchanged between them, and the talk 
suddenly came to an end. 
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And by and by the ladies went all flocking out of the room, 
carrying their lights, like a procession of the wise virgins in the parable. 
But their black dresses made that procession a sad one, though the soft 
bloom of the young faces came out with even more effect when the 
light found nothing else to dwell upon. The young men found a 
little relief from the gravity of the conversation in the smoking-room, 
where Mr. Beresford the elder, the uncle of the party, discoursed 
upon town and its charms, and congratulated himself that he was not 
like his brother Robert, the head of the family, and compelled to pass 
his winters in the middle of those damp acres of park. ‘It would 
kill me in a year, Mr. Beresford said. On the whole they were all 
glad that the worst was over, and Christmas got safely done with for 
that year. 


CHAPTER II. 


Epmunp showed no inclination to cut his visit short; he stayed on 
after Uncle Reginald had returned to his dear club and his rooms in 
St. James’s Street, and the attaché had gone on upon his round of 
visits, and young Beresford, the cousin, had returned to his work. 
The eldest of the sons at home was over twenty; the other two were 
boys at school. And Susan and Maud and little Edie were the girls. 
It could not be a very sad house, after all, with all that youth in it; and 
on the whole Daintrey began to turn round as it were, like the earth 
when a new day is breaking, turning itself to meet the light. Edmund 
was very much at home and very comfortable, and he was pleased to 
think that he was doing them good, as Lady Beresford told him with a 
smile of tender gratitude. It had not yet occurred to him that of all 
people in the world Maud was the one who would suit him most 
exactly for a wife. But he was in a very promising way for making 
that discovery, which had already faintly gleamed upon the conscious- 
ness of Maud herself as neither unlikely nor unpleasant. They saw a 
great deal of each other, though not a bit too much. They were like 
brother and sister, Lady Beresford said; which was quite true: and 
yet there was always a possibility of something more. 

Daintrey was a handsome house of no particular period, built almost 
due east and west like a church. The front entrance was by a square 
court shut in by a screen-wall built between the two wings. At the 
back the wings were very shallow projecting but slightly from the 
corps delogis. On the south side of the house was a green terrace, as 
high as the windows of the sitting-rooms, ascended by handsome 
marble steps ornamented with vases as in an Italian garden and 
separated by the brilliant parterres of the flower-garden from the 
house. Running along the upper end of the garden and connecting 
it with the west end of the house was the lime-tree walk, a noble bit 
of avenue at right angles with the terrace. Both of these were beauti- 
ful—but the little square corner which connected them was not 
beautiful. Here, for no apparent reason at all, a wall had been built, 
of the date of some hundred years back, a high brick wall, quite out 
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of place, screening in a square and rather gloomy angle of grass, in 
the midst of which stood a high pedestal surmounted bya large stone 
vase. Whether this was meant to commemorate anything, or whether 
it was merely supposed to be ornamental, in the days of George III. 
nobody could tell; but that it was very funereal and ugly was 
certain. In the side of this wall farthest from the house was a door 
which opened into the byway through the park. Perhaps the wall 
had been built to stop some right of way ; perhaps—but there is little 
use in multiplying peradventures. There stood the wall built to shut 
out no one knew what; there loomed aloft the funeral urn upon its 
pedestal raised to commemorate no, one knew what. Sometimes the 
door would be locked by a sulky gardener, and the key had to be 
hunted for in the house and out of it, high and low. At such moments 
Sir Robert, especially if he had himself to wait, would vow that he 
would throw down the wall’and abolish both urn and door. But Sir 
Robert was an absolute Tory in action, though something of a Liberal 
in politics; and threatened walls live long, especially when there is no 
reason why they should live. 

Edmund had gone out with the intention of walking to the 
village one of these wintry afternoons. There had been talk of 
skating, but the ice was not quite solid enough for skating, and his 
errands to the village were manifold. He were going to see about 
Maud’s skates, which wanted something done to them. He was going 
to the Rectory to tell the new rector, who was young and a great 
athlete, to join the party at the pond to-morrow if the frost ‘ held’ ; 
and he had other little commissions to do. When there is nothing 
better to be done it is something for a man to have commissions in 
the village—it gives him a reason for his walk; it makes him feel 
that he is not absolutely without an occupation. The boys were all 
about the pond, helping it to freeze, as the keeper said—watching, at 
least, with the most anxious eyes, how this process went on. Ed- 
mund came out at the western door of the house facing a low red 
eun, which shone into his eyes, casting long level gleams of light 
across the grass and dying it orange. He was very lighthearted 
to-day, with a feeling that poor Willie Beresford had died long ago, 
and that life had begun again, and that the prospects of existence 
were opening out. Perhaps it was Maud, whose sweetness and pleasant 
society had suggested to him long stretches of happy life to come. 
He went out, glad even of the sharpness of the air, pleased to hear the 
crackling under his feet which betokened the frost, and admiring the 
fairy whiteness in which the great trees had robed themselves. 
All lit up with those red rays, with warm and gorgeous belts of 
colour upon the sky, and every prospect of cold and fine weather, the 
things most desirable when there is a frost and it is Christmas, 
the prospect round him was of itself exhilarating. . How foolish, he 
thought, of the girls not to come out, to get the benefit of the smart 
walk through the park, and the keen fresh air which made his 
countenance glow. Talk of summer! The park at Daintrey was lovely 
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always, but it never was more beautiful than it was now, with that 
red sunshine lighting up all those stately white giants in their robes 
of rime. He started lightly, closing the door after him with a cheer- 
ful bang, and turning his steps towards the lime-tree walk, through 
which one great beam of sunshine like red gold had pierced in the 
opening between the two greatest trees. This looked like a golden 
bridge cutting the little avenue in two; beyond it there was the 
shadow of the wall already described which thrust itself straight in 
front of the low sun. 

While Edmund admired this great broad blaze of light he was 
startled by seeing something move beyond it in the darker part— 
something white, which he could not make out so long as he was 
himself in the sun. But when he had crossed that bridge of light 
he was still more surprised to see in front of him, at the end of the 
avenue, a woman, a lady, walking along with the most composed and 
gentle tread. The road was not exactly a private road—all the 
people from the village, almost everybody who came to Daintrey on 
foot, used it. But Edmund thought he knew all the people about, 
and he certainly did not know anyone whose appearance was at all 
like that of the lady who preceded him to the door in the wall— 
unless it were one of the girls masquerading ; but he had just left the 
girls with their mother round the fire, and he could not entertain 
this idea. The dress, too, struck him with great surprise. It was a 
white dress, with a black mantle round the shoulders, and a large hat : 
not unlike the kind of costume which people in esthetic circles 
begin to affect, but far more real and natural, it seemed to him— 
though how he could judge at this distance and with only the lady’s 
back visible it would be difficult to tell. The curious thing was that 
the moment Edmund saw this pretty figure in front of him his heart 
began to beat. He had the same feeling which a man sometimes 
has when he suddenly meets a lovely face and says to himself that, 
please God, this woman is the one woman for him. But such a 
thing would be absurd when you consider that it was only her back 
he saw. Yet it made his heart beat; he was seized with a great 
desire to follow, to ‘get a good look’ at her, to know what she 
could be doing here and who she was. What had she been doing 
there? Surely a creature of so much grace, moving like that, 
dressed like that, could not possibly have been visiting the servants’ 
hall; and that she had not been in the drawing-room he was 
sure. If she only would turn round at the sound of his step :—but 
she did not turn round. She moved on as if she heard nothing— 
across the curious little square, straight to the door in the wall. 
Come, Edmund said to himself, if she is going to the village I must 
overtake her. And he did not hurry, feeling sure she could not 
escape him. He was pleased by the little mystery—Who could it 
be? But he must find out before he returned, for unknown ladies 
do not walk about in a park in the country, or go to and fro between 
the village and the great house, without being easily traceable. What 
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a pretty walk she had! so light that her step was not audible—no 
creaking and crunching upon fallen twigs and stones and frostbound 
sod as with him. He was charmed with the pretty graceful figure— 
certainly a little like Maud, slimmer and not quite so straight, with 
a pretty droop in it of fragility and dependence, but yet certainly like 
—younger perhaps, though Maud was but nineteen. He followed her 
softly, promising to himself to quicken his steps as soon as she should 
have passed the door in the wall to which she was leading the way. 
Presently, about two minutes before him, she reached the door; he 
was so near that he could see her half turn round as if to look who 
was behind: but, though she must have perceived him, she closed 
the door upon him as she passed through—not very civil, he thought ; 
but perhaps she was espiégle, and could not resist a little merry 
affront to him, innocently provocative, as is the fashion of girls. 
He hurried along the few intervening steps of the way, and opened 
the door. Perhaps after all she knew him; perhaps it was Maud, 
who was very fond of fun in the old days. The smile was almost a 
laugh on his mouth when he stepped out of the park and let the 
door swing carelessly behind him—not shutting it elaborately, as she 
had taken the trouble to do. 

Strange, very strange! There was nobody to beseen on the other 
side of the door ; certainly it must be Maud or one of the girls. She 
had slipped behind a bush, no doubt, to bewilder him. There were 
several byways running in different directions—one towards the 
deserted cricket-ground, another towards the keeper’s cottage, beside 
the straight road which led to the village. Probably she had tucked 
up her dress and made a dart among the brushwood out of sight. 
He stood for a moment looking after her, now one way, now 
another, but he could see no one. ‘I know you,’ he cried, ‘I know 
you; where are you, Maud?’ But there was no answer from 
among the brushwood. Finally, he had to make up his mind that 
he trick had been successful, that she had got away, and that if 
he was to execute his commissions in the village he must net lose 
any time. But he went along with only halfthe spirit with which 
he had started, his mind quite absorbed in this adventure. As he 
resumed his way he met one of the keepers coming in the opposite 
direction, whom he stopped to ask if he had met a lady on his way. 
The man looked at him as if he thought him mad, but answered No, 
he had met no one. ‘A lady in a white dress and a black mantle,’ 
said Edmund. ‘ Lord bless you, sir,’ said the keeper, ‘a white dress !’ 
—and then it occurred to Edmund for the first time how entirely in- 
appropriate such a garb was to the season. It must have been one of 
the girls who had ‘ dressed up,’ as they used to be so fond of doing in 
the old days, to give him a fright. And yet in his heart he did not 
in the least believe this explanation he had given to himself. Even 
Maud, though he liked her so much, had never excited that sudden 
and causeless emotion in his heart. It was someone new—someone 
who had never crossed his path before, and who was destined to 
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work he knew not what commotion in it. But then, who could it 
be? 

* Did you go out after I went out ?’ he asked when he went back to 
Daintrey. ‘Tell me, did you or anyone take a run into the park ?’ 

‘Ob, no; mother would not let us go. She said we could not 
go to skate to-morrow if we went out so late to-day.’ 

‘Or has anyone been here? Did you have any visitors?’ 
Edmund asked, though he knew very well that this could not explain 
the presence of the lady who must have left the house before he did. 
Maud looked up at him with her soft blue eyes. 

‘We have had no one,’ she said. ‘ We did not stir all the after- 
noon. Mother had a headache, and we did not wish to leave her. 
After you went out we sat and talked till the dressing-bell rang. That 
was all; but why do you suppose we must have had visitors?’ 
Edmund felt—he could scarcely tell why—alittleshyness and unwilling- 
ness to explain himself. 

* Because I met a lady in the park,’ he said, ‘ and could not make 
out who she was. Have you any new neighbours since I have been 

one?’ 
. Maud shook her head. ‘ Nobody,’ she said. Nobody had been 
calling. Nobody had intruded into the neighbourhood. She looked 
earnestly at the young man, who, for his part, was a little excited by 
his own questions, but not at all unpleasantly excited. 

‘I thought for a moment you were playing me a trick. She 
looked:a little like you—that is, her figure looked like you. I did 
not see her face.’ 

‘Like me?’ Maud was half pleased, but more surprised. ‘J 
play youatrick? I don’t think,’ she said, with a sad look, ‘that I 
shall ever do that again.’ 

* But I hope you will a hundred times,’ said the young man; and 
this pleased her, though she could not have told why. ‘But help me 
to find out who it is,’ he went on. ‘I feel annoyed that I don’t know 
everybody, as I used todo. She was dressed in white with a F 

‘In white! You must have been dreaming, said Maud, in 
amazement. 

He stopped short again. ‘That’s why I thought it must be you,’ 
he said, yet with a little conscious jesuitry, for he had not thought 
so—indeed, had assured himself that the little stir of his being which 
he had experienced could only mean that this was some one of a dif- 
ferent kind from any he had met before: a new woman, a creature 
born to influence him. ‘But it is quite true, and I was not dreaming. 
She had on a white gown. Something black over her shoulders like, 
the thing ladies have been wearing lately: I forget how you call it 
—not a cloak nor a scarf—something put round and knotted behind 
like this,’ said Edmund, doing his best to show how, upon himself 
with his hands. 


‘A fichu, you mean,’ said Maud, suffering herself to be betrayed 
into a smile. 
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‘ A fichu, that’s the thing; and a large broad hat. But she did 
not look like art-needlework—she looked quite natural.’ 

‘What an interest you must have taken in this lady! When did 
you meet her? It could not have been anyone coming here, for no 
one has been here all day.’ 

‘I met her—but I did not meet her—lI followed her along the 
lime-tree walk and out by the little corner door.’ 

‘ How very strange! I cannot think who it can have been. And 
where did she go after?’ 

‘That is the strangest of all,’ said Edmund. ‘ She disappeared 
“somewhere. That was another reason why I thought it must have 
been you. I cannot tell where she went. Down by the keeper’s 
cottage, I suppose; but I saw her no more.’ 

‘Tl tell you who it was,’ said Maud, just a little piqued—‘ it must 
have been the keeper’s niece, who has come for a little change. She 
is in a dressmaker’s in London. Of course she will dress nicely— 
though to wear white on a winter afternoon, trailing across the damp 

Ss > She laughed again but not so sweetly as before. ‘This 
must have been your lady, Edmund, I fear.’ 

‘I do not believe it. I cannot believe it,’ he said, much vexed ; 
but after a good deal of resistance he was brought to allow that as he 
had only seen her back, and that at a little distance, he could not 
have any such certainty as he had supposed that she was a lady. 

‘ Besides,’ said Maud, with a little gentle triumph, ‘a girl like that 
may walk like a lady and dress like a lady. She has got to be among 
ladies most of her time, and to see the best people. Unless you 
talked to her and found she dropped her h’s, or had vulgar ideas, how 
could you tell? Indeed, sometimes they talk even, just as nicely as we 
do,’ said the young lady, more just than many of her kind. This 
seemed to make an end of the question. At least Edmund could find 
no more to say; and Lady Beresford, who had observed the long and 
interesting conversation in which he had been engaged with Maud, 
gave him a still kinder smile than usual when she bade him good 
night. 

CHAPTER III. 


Next day the frost held; the pond was bearing, and the whole house 
turned out to skate—even Sir Robert. Lady Beresford looked on 
with that. indulgent wonder with which a woman regards a man’s 
delight in outdoor amusements, and the charm they exercise over 
him. She was unfeignedly glad that her husband should be roused 
from that growling seclusion in the library, which looked like temper 
and meant grief—glad to the bottom of her heart; and yet there 
was a wondering in her mind, a sensation of half-grieved, half- 
smiling surprise. She was glad to get them all out of the house, and 
said ‘Thank God!’ fervently, that here was something which would 
take off the strain, which would bring in a little amusement, and 
help the convalescence of grief which was working itself so quickly 
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in these young people; and then she went up to her own room and 
shut her door, feeling as if she, who had the best right to it, had 
got that faithful sorrow all to herself, and uncovered his picture, and 
read his last letter, and wept out all the tears that had been gathering 
and gathering. Meanwhile, the rest had got out of the shadow for 
the moment, and the pond was a merry scene. Sir Robert skated 
about very solemnly at first, taking long turns round the island that 
lay at one end of the long piece of water; but by and by he began 
to help little Edie and give directions to Tom. This diversion 
filled up the whole day and the next. Edmund had been half 
vexed, half irritated by the supposed discovery that his white lady 
was the keeper’s niece, especially as Maud had already given him 
several little playful reminders and he determined, accordingly, 
that he would not allow himself to think any more of the little 
figure which had so charmed him. Of course it was mere imagina- 
tion, nothing else—a girl’s back, in a black fichu and white gown. 
What could anyone make of that? There was in his mind a 
lurking purpose of coming home from the ice some evening by the 
keeper’s cottage, just to see; but even that he did not carry out for 
those two days. On the third afternoon, however, by some chance, 
he was left to come home alone. The others had set out before he 
was ready. He heard their voices sounding cheerily through the 
frosty night air, a good way on, upon the path before him, when 
he completed his last long whirl round the island, during which Sir 
Robert had got impatient, and summoned all his flock about him. 
They had all lingered to the last moment possible, as there were signs 
of the frost breaking. It was dark, so dark that Edmund could 
scarcely see to take his skates off, and all the hollows of the park 
were full of mist, and the sky overspread and blurred, and covered 
with clouds. It was clearer in the east, however, and there an 
early pale-eyed young moon, with a certain eagerness about her, as 
though full of impatience to see what was going on in the earth, had 
got up hastily in a bit of blue. She touched the mists, and made 
them poetical, gradually lightening over the milky expanse of the 
park, in which the trees stood up like bands of shadows. 

Suddenly it came into Edmund’s head that this was the very 
moment to carry out hisintention. He took up his skates hastily, and 
walked round by the other end of the pond towards the cottage of 
Ferney the keeper. The moon, getting brighter every moment, threw 
the whole little settlement of this small habitation in the midst of the 
park and woods, into brilliant relief. There was a sound of dogs and 
human voices populating the stillness, and the cluster of low red roofs, 
the smoke from the chimneys, the cheerful blaze of firelight out of the 
uncovered windows, seemed to cheer and warm the whole‘ landscape. 
Half ashamed of his own artifice, Edmund stopped at the door to 
give some message to the keeper. In the room beyond he saw a 
young woman seated at a table sewing, the light of a candle throwing 
a full light upon her. She was dressed in black, with the usual white 
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collar and little locket—a handsome, pale girl; and as Edmund 
stared in, forgetful of politeness in his curiosity, she got up, with a 
reserve that was in itself coquettish, and walked to the other end of 
the room. When he saw this movement he had almost laughed 
aloud. That the lady of the lime-walk! They might as well have 
told him that good Mrs. Ferney, with her stout, matronly bulk, and 
white apron, was the lady he had met. He went off, pleased with his 
own discrimination, pleased that he had not been mistaken, wondering 
if he should ever meet her again anywhere. He felt sure that he 
would know her, wherever he might see her, by her figure and by her 
walk. 

He asked the keeper some trivial question to justify his pause at 
the house, then walked on, whistling, with cheerful speed, till he came 
to the little corner door, as it was called; but he had scarcely got 
within, when he checked himself abruptly. The moon was shining 
full across the green terrace and the empty beds of the flower- 
garden, streaming upon this little forlorn angle and its big ugly urn. 
Full in its light, softly crossing in front of the hig pedestal, her pretty 
figure relieved against it, within half a dozen paces of him, coming 
towards him, was the lady he had seen before. Her dress was the same, 
dead white, with the black fichu, all frills and fringe, tied behind; a 
broad hat, thrown back a little from her face. His heart gave a great 
jump when he saw that in a moment he must pass close, and that she 
could not in any way conceal herself from bim. He almost stopped 
short, but she came on softly without embarrassment, without alarm. 
Certainly she was like Maud: a tender little pensive face, with soft, 
very large eyes—which must be blue, Edmund felt—a pensive half- 
smile about the mouth. She was neither startled by the sight of him 
nor did she take a single step out of his way, but went on at the 
same composed pace. She had almost passed him, when he bethought 
himself to pull off his hat. This seemed to give her a little move- 
ment of surprise. She half turned her head to look at him, and the 
half-smile on her delicate lips brightened a little. It was too slight, 
too evanescent, to be called pleasure ; and yet it was something like 
pleasure that lighted up the gentle face. Then she passed on, and 
in another moment had gone out by the door. He had not opened it for 
her, a3 politeness required. He had been too much taken by surprise 
—bewildered by the sudden appearance. Even now he stood still, 
dazed, not knowing what to do, puzzled how to address a lady whom 
he did not know, to intrude into an acquaintance whether she wished it 
or not, but yet feeling it impossible to let her go like this. He stood— 
was it for a moment, or longer ?—hesitating, wondering: then rushed 
after her, meaning to say that she could not possibly cross the park 
at this hour alone, that she must permit him to accompany her. 
In his haste he made a dash at the door, threw it open, plunged out 
into the wide white desert where she had gone. The moon shone full 
upon all the breadth of the park. The ground was higher here, and 
there was less mist; the pathway wound along for a hundred yards or 
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so fully visible; but no one was there. ‘ Again!’ he cried, speaking 
the word aloud in his confusion and annoyance. The bushes indeed 
clustered thick upon the way to the keeper’s cottage. Could this be 
a second niece, a daughter, another young woman living there? He 
was so vexed, so disappointed, so tantalised, that he did not know 
what to do or say. 

‘Has Ferney a daughter as well as a niece?’ he said to Maud, 
singling her out again, her mother remarked, from all the rest. 

*A daughter? Oh, no; nobody but Jane. They brought her up; 
but that is all. Why do you take so much interest in the Ferneys, 
Edmund? You have always known them, ever since you first came 
here.’ 

Then Edmund told his story. How once more he had seen the 
strange lady: how she had passed through the door, and once more 
gone down the keeper’s way; or, at least, so he supposed. Had she 
gone to the village he must have seen her. This time Maud became 
excited, too. She took her mother into council. ‘ Mother, do you 
know anyone who has lately come to the village, or to any of the 
houses about? I should think she must be a crazy person. Edmund 
has met her twice in the Lime-tree Walk, in a white dress— 

‘Edmund must have been dreaming,’ Lady Beresford said. 

* Not any more than I am now. I saw her quite plain to-night. 
There is something in her air, generally, that reminds me of Maud. 
I thought it was Maud herself playing me a trick the first time I 
saw her.’ 

‘ And dressed in white. Such an extraordinary thing!’ said Maud. 
* Who can it be?’ 

This incident of the dress moved the ladies more than it did the 
man. He had to explain to them exactly what kind of a dress it was 
that she wore. ‘Though I daresay he has not a notion,’ said Lady 
Beresford. ‘Probably it is only some light colour. Men never 
know—’ 

A slight look of uneasiness got into her face. She listened as the 
dress was described with reluctance, trying to change the subject ; 
but the others were very much interested. ‘A dress not like any- 
thing you ladies wear now, Edmund said. 

‘A dress, I should say, very like what the art people wear. It 
must be some artistic person who has taken lodgings in the village,’ 
said Mrs. Cole, who was Lady Beresford’s sister. ‘Depend upon it 
that is what she is, an art-student, not rich, living in some little 
rooms, studying the effects of a winter landscape, or something of 
that sort. Perhaps Ferney has let her his parlour. Hasn’t he got 
a parlour? That is what this strange visitor must be.’ 

This was not quite so objectionable to Edmund’s feelings as the 
other guess, and the talk got quite animated about his lady. Only 
Lady Beresford did not quite like it. ‘ Please not to say anything 
about her to Sir Robert,’ she said ; ‘he is not fond of strangers about.’ 
And she was visibly uneasy. But no one could tell why. 
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As for Edmund himself, his mind was very much occupied with 
this pretty vision. He thought, with a thrill all through him, of the 
soft look of surprised pleasure that had come over her face as he took 
off his hat. Why should she be surprised? It was a thing any 
gentleman ought to have done, meeting her there, all alone, a 
stranger in the place, where he was himself at home. The thing he 
regretted was that he had not been a little quicker, that he had not 
followed her out, and asked her to let him see her safely across the 
park. Perhaps she would not have liked that. Perhaps the sug- 
gestion that it was not safe to walk about alone might have offended 
her. But she did not look at all like one of those women who assert 
a right to walk alone, and to do whatever pleases them. Anyhow, 
he would not let her escape him so another time; and no doubt he 
would meet her again. After this he was continually haunting the 
Lime-tree Walk. The last day of the skating he made an excuse to 
return early, but she was not there; and, indeed, he did not see her 
again till his heart had been sick with disappointment on two or 
three occasions. The frost broke up; then came a day or two of rain, 
and all the bondage of the ice melted, and the paths ran in little 
torrents, and a few feeble spikes of snowdrops began to come up in 
the empty flower-beds. The weather grew mild all of a sudden. 
And one day the hounds met near Daintrey, and all the party went 
out. They came back in the afternoon, tired, and damp, and soiled 
with the mud; but when the others went in to be warmed and dried, and 
made comfortable, having had enough of air and exercise for the day, 
Edmund lingered outside, as he now always did, as long as he could 
get any excuse for doing so. And this time he was rewarded. In 
the middle of the Lime-tree Walk he saw her suddenly coming 
towards him. One moment there had seemed to be nobody about. 
He turned his head to see what was meant by some little stir behind 
him; and when he turned again she was there, walking towards him, 
with her soft, gentle, composed tread. Her hands were clasped before 
her. Her white dress trailed a little behind her, but seemed to have 
no stain upon it, or mark of the wet. Her head was a little thrown 
back. Ah, yes! surely they were blue, those eyes; they could not 
have been anything but blue. And she had very little colour in her 
face, just enough to make it lifelike, and give an appearance of health 
and perfection; no sickliness, no incompleteness, was in the hue. 
The soft little half-smile was still upon the lips—lips that were like 
rose-coral, not very red, but warm and soft. She came on without 
paying any attention to Edmund, as if, indeed, she did not see him. 
And this piqued him a little. But his heart leaped so at the sight 
of her that he was not capable of cool judgment or criticism. 
This time his mind was made up. If it was rude, he was very 
sorry, but he must speak to her, whatever happened. He stopped 
suddenly when they met, and once more took off his hat. And then, 
in a moment, like the sun rising, that expression of pleasure came to 
her face. The smile grew brighter. She stopped, too, and looked at 
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him with such satisfaction, such a tender interest in her eyes, that he 
was utterly confounded, and stood gazing at her, the words that he 
had meant to say failing him. Rude! no, evidently she did not 
think him rude. A gentle delight seemed to spread over her— 
affectionate pleasure, as if of a happiness she had vainly expected, 
and for which she was thankful beyond words. After all, it was she 
who spoke first. She said, in the softest little musical voice, a 
little thin, but sweet, like the cooing of a dove; and what she said 
was as remarkable in its simplicity as the fact that she was the first 
to begin the acquaintance. ‘So you see me!’ was, in tones of 
gentle pleasure, what she said. 

‘See you !—indeed this is now the third time that I have the 
pleasure of seeing you,’ said Edmund eagerly. ‘The last night I 
could not forgive myself for not asking if I might walk home with 
you. It was very late for you to walk alone across the park.’ 

To this she answered nothing, but looked at him with the softest, 
caressing looks, as if it were a pleasure to her to hear his voice; and 
yet the perfect modesty, simplicity, and innocence of the virginal 
countenance uplifted to him, made every thought but those of respect 
and even reverence impossible to Edmund. At the same time he 
was slightly abashed by this stedfast look, which might have made 
a vain man complacent, but for something in it of unapproachable 
purity and isolation which gave the beholder a sense of awe. Edmund 
did not know how to goon. It was more difficult than could be told to 
proceed in the conversation. Phrases about the happiness of making 
her acquaintance—about the desire of the ladies at Daintrey to know 
if, they could be of service to the stranger, which he had (though 
totally without authority) conned and prepared, no longer seemed 
within his power of utterance. He stammered forth something 
about * Lady Beresford—would be glad to see you—to be of use.’ To 
which she shook her head half sadly, half with a kind of shadowy 
amusement. ‘You have come to the neighbourhood lately?’ he 
said at last. 

‘No; oh, no; I have been here—about Daintrey—a long, long time.’ 
These strange words were interrupted by a little faint laugh like 
an echo, like a laugh in music, the most spiritual liquid roll of soft 
words. ‘I have been a long time here.’ 

Edmund grew more and more confused. ‘ If that was so I must 
have seen you, he said; ‘but perbaps you think a little time long. 
It would be natural, you are so young.’ 

* Nineteen,’ she said ; ‘I never was any more than nineteen; but 
it is a long, long time ago.’ 

Then it began to dawn upon Edmund, though it was an idea he 
received with the greatest reluctance, that this tender, beautiful 
creature must be, not mad—that was too harsh a word—but like 
Ophelia, distraught. ‘Do you come out alone?’ he said, gently. 
‘Is there no one with you in these winter nights? it is dreary and 
cold in the park. I don’t think you ought to be alone.’ 
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She smiled upon him, again not saying anything for a moment. 
Then she said suddenly and very low, ‘I am always about here.’ 

* You mean you are fond of this walk,’ Edmund said. 

Again she smiled. ‘I go all about,’ she said, very softly, ‘ some- 
times into the house; but no one sees me. That is what made me 
so glad when you spoke. I have seen you often, but you are con- 
fused with the other ones. So many, so many I have seen. Now 
that you have spoken to me I will always remember which is 
you.’ 

Certainly she must be distraught. He was very sorry for her, 
very much touched by her, but also, though why he could not tell, 
a little alarmed, his heart beating very unsteadily and plunging 
in his breast. 

* I hope,’ he said, ‘ not out of any intrusive or impertinent feeling, 
but for safety, I hope you will let me see you home.’ 

Again he heard the little roll of the laugh, so utterly soft and 
distant ; but she made no reply. ‘I have seen a great many, a great 
many, she said; ‘they all come and go, but they do not see me. 
That is the punishment I have. The house is altered. But I take 
a great interest in it: I was always fond of it.’ Then the innocent 
little laugh was succeeded by a gentle, scarcely audible sigh. 

All this time the evening had been darkening, the sun had set, 
the mists were creeping up once more in all the hollows. Edmund 
felt a chill run through him, ‘It is getting late, he said, ‘ and 
cold. If you are going to the village it is a long walk. Forgive 
me, but I think you should let me take you home.’ 

She looked at him almost mocking, but with such a tender 
version of mockery; then turned and went towards the door in the 
wall. Her movements were so gentle and light that Edmund felt 
himself noisy, stumbling, awkward in every step he took. Her 
little feet: seemed scarcely to touch the earth. He walked on beside 
her confused, trembling, afraid, yet full of a strange happiness; and 
the moon, which had been rising all the time, came shining upon 
them through the lofty, slender lime branches. It seemed to him, 
in his bewildered condition, that it was like some poem he had read, 
or some dream he had dreamt, to walk thus in this measured soft 
cadence, with the moon upon their heads all broken and chequered 
by the anatomy of the great trees, like dark lines traced upon the 
sky. Then they came into the full moonlight, in the corner where 
the urn stood upon its pedestal. It seemed to Edward that she 
went more slowly, as if lingering. ‘ This is a gloomy corner,’ he said, 
forcing himself to speak. For the charm of the silence had come 
over him, and words seemed hard things to disturb those soft 
moments as they flowed away. 

‘Not gloomy to me. I was always fond of it. When it was put 
up we were all pleased. That was what was wrung in me. ‘ You 
know,’ she said, with her little soft laugh, ‘I was so fond of the house 
and the trees, and everything that was our own. I thought there 
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was nothing better, nothing so good. I was all for the earth, and 
nothing more. That is why I am here so much.’ She paused, and 
gave a little sigh: but then added, brightening, ‘It is not hard: 
when you are used to it, when now and then you meet with someone 
who sees you, it is not so hard. I am a little sad sometimes, but 
very happy now. 

And again she looked at him with that look of tender pleasure— 
enough to turn any man’s head. Edmund’s went round and round— 
he could say nothing more, but stammer, repeating himself,‘ It is a 
long walk ; you must let me see you safely home across the park.’ 

She answered him only by that low laugh, but even softer, sweeter, 
than before. Then he opened the door for her. As she passed 
through she smiled upon him with a little wave of her hanc. For 
his part he had put his foot on a soft piece of turf sodden with 
the rain, and it took him a minute to extricate the heel of his boot 
which had sunk into it. A minute, scarcely so much as a minute, 
but when he stepped out eagerly after her, his head full of that walk 
across the park, she was nowhere to be seen. One minute, not so 
much. Where was she? How had she managed to elude him? He 
was wild with disappointment and anger. Once more he made a 
hurried search behind all the bushes, in every little clump of brush- 
wood. There was not a trace of her; though he thought once he 
heard ker low melodious laugh. Was it a trick she was playing 
him? What was the meaning of it? But when he had walked 
about for nearly an hour, Edmund had to go back to the house dis- 
appointed. Once more she had escaped him ; his head was giddy, his 
heart beating loud, his whole being full of agitation and excitement. 
What did it mean ? and who was she, this mysterious girl ? 

Edmund felt like a man in a dream as he came downstairs, 
and sat among the party at table, where the meal went on amid 
cheerful conversation. For himself he seemed quite incapable of 
taking any share in it. It flowed round him like something in 
which he had no voice. Afterwards the ladies asked him in the 
drawing-room, their voices coming to him faintly as out of a cloud, 
whether he had seen the white lady again. But it was impossible to 
him to speak of her to-night. He answered briefly, saying no, though 
it was not true; and pretended to have letters to write, that universal 
excuse for pre-occupation. But when he escaped from the circle on 
this pretence, he did not write any letters. He sat in his room, open- 
ing his window, though the night was not so balmy as to make this 
desirable ; and with his head supported by his hands, gazed out upon 
the great darkness round. The moon set early, and the skies were 
veiled with clouds, and nothing was discernible but the dark outlines 
of the trees, and a great dimness of space and air. Now and then he 
almost thought he saw her below, a flicker of white moving about, as 
if it might have been her dress; and it was only by strenuous 
resolution that he kept himself from rushing wildly into the night, 
with a kind of mad hope of meeting her. Then he gathered toge- 
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ther in his mind all that she had said, which was so sweet, so tender, 
and yet, God help him, so wild. ‘When you meet with someone 
who sees you’—‘ I was nineteen—but it is long, long ago.’ What 
could it mean? Was it, indeed, the sweet bells jangled out of tune, 
of some lovely nature? Edmund’s eyes filled with tears. He said 
to himself that if it was so, he would take more care of her than 
anyone; he would be her tender protector, her keeper to preserve 
her from everything that could hurt her innocence. What a 
strange fatal charm was it that had fallen upon him thus unawares ? 
He could think of nothing else. Ophelia—but far more sweet in 
her madness—pure as a vision, with that dear look of happiness in 
her face. Could anything be more sweet than that she should be 
happy when he spoke to her, her face full of pleasure at the sound of 
his voice? Edmund's heart melted altogether at this thought. But 
those sweet fairy-tricks should not suffice her another day. He would 
find her, whatever might happen; he would secure her beyond all 
possibility of escape. Her reason, what did it matter about her rea- 
son. Love would supply the place. And thus he spent the evening 
in a kind of soft delirium, able to think of nothing, to see and hear 
nothing, but his new-born yet all-absorbing love. 


CHAPTER IV. 


Epmunp did not sleep all night. He rose excited and restless, in the 
dim cold dawn of the winter morning; he was silent as a ghost at 
the cheerful breakfast table ; he excused himself from all the occupa- 
tions of the day. He had ‘ things to do,’ he said; and im fact he was 
impatient and unhappy until he found an opportunity to steal out 
unseen by anyone. He went hastily through the Lime-tree Walk, 
following exactly the course he had taken the previous evening with 
her. ‘There he contemplated the park in the clear daylight with 
wondering and anxious scrutiny. The little road down by the back 
of the green terrace, which led to the keeper’s cottage, was the only 
one by which she could possibly have gone. A little plantation of 
young trees was at the corner, and as it wound downwards, though 
the declivity was slight, there were various scattered bushes, furze 
and broom, and a few old knotted hawthorn thickets, darned out and 
in with pendants of brambles, showing here and there a red leaf still. 
There any mischievous gir] could have played hide-and-seek with a 
petulant lover for hours together. Edmund felt a little lightening 
of the anxiety which possessed him as he saw these interruptions of the 
way. But if it was indeed by this way she had gone, she could 
not have afterwards emerged into the park without passing at 
least by Ferney’s cottage. Perhaps,as someone had suggested, she 
was a lodger there after all. He went slowly towards it, examin- 
ing every corner of the way, and every bit of cover. His search was 
so slow and minute that it took him a long time. He emerged upon 
Ferney’s little enclosure almost before he was aware. 
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When his step was heard on the gravel, someone came to the 
window to see who it was, and Edmund heard a little exclamation. 
* Aunt ! here’s that gentleman again.’ Was he, then, coming to some 
real elucidation of all his wonderings? Mrs. Ferney came to the 
half-open door in answer to his summons. He thought she looked a 
little disturbed. He spoke peremptorily, to leave her no room for 
thought, or settling beforehand what she was to say. ‘I want to 
know if you have a lodger—a lady living in your house?’ 

Mrs. Ferney’s countenance grew more disturbed than ever. 
‘Well, sir , no, Mr. Edmund, I’ve got no lodger. There’s 
Ferney’s niece staying on a visit.’ 

‘Is that your niece sitting in the room on the right hand?’ 
When Edmund said this, a chair was hastily drawn back out of his 
range of vision, and a voice said, ‘ La!’ 

‘I mean a totally different person,’ he cried, with a little impa- 
tience ; ‘a lady; very young; very slight; with blue eyes; ina 
white dress, and something black round her shoulders.’ 

Mrs. Ferney was gazing at him with wide open eyes, but a visible 
air of relief. ‘No, indeed, sir; nothing of the sort. Not a soul 
lives here but Ferney and me, and, for the present, Ada Jane. 

‘ Where, then, can she live ?’ he said half to himself. Mrs. Ferney 
thought he had taken leave of his senses. She stood and gazed at 
him with bewildered looks, making a curtsey, and much relieved to 
see that he was not ‘ after’ Ada Jane. Edmund walked away without 
so much as a glance at the window where Ada Jane was lurking 
expectant. He went to the village, where he walked about not 
knowing what to do, looking in at every window. He could not 
stop everybody he met there to ask them did they know where he 
could find a lady with blue eyes and in a white gown? He 
did the only other thing that was practicable in the circumstances. 
He went to see the Rector, whom he asked that question, and to 
whom he told his little story. The Rector was a young man, and 
he was sympathetic. He thought of all the ladies within twenty 
miles, and described them, without finding any one who at all 
resembled the lady whom Edmund sought. ‘ Besides,’ the young 
enquirer had still so much reason left in him as to say, ‘ what 
would it advantage me if Miss Ingestre, who lives fifteen miles 
off, were like her? Miss Ingestre would not come here and wander 
about the Lime-tree Walk.’ So that nothing was to be made of it in 
any direction. When he left the Rectory the short afternoon was 
beginning to wane. He saw nobody along all the length of the way, 
and when he came to the door in the wall found it locked ; evidently 
she had not passed that way to-day. 

It was again a misty afternoon ; the sun veiled in clouds. Edmund 
went down by the path that led towards Ferney’s, and got across the 
brook and round by the corner of the house, which was a way prac- 
ticable to one who had been a boy there, and knew all about the 
surroundings and by-ways of the place. What he meant was to hurry 
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round to the conservatories, in which he was likely to find the head 
gardener, and get the key from him. What if she should come to 
her favourite walk and find it closed against her? He was breathless 
with haste scrambling up the bank, rushing along at his most rapid 
pace, lest this foolish obstacle should prevent their meeting: when 
suddenly, in the midst of his excitement, all at once his heart stood 
still. In spite of the locked door, she was standing there. It was 
earlier than he had ever seen her before. His heart stopped short, 
then leapt into wilder beating than ever. He did not ask himself 
how she got through. Why should he think of any such trivial 
obstacle? She was there, that was all he thought of; and this time 
it was evident that she was looking for him. She waved her hand to 
him with the prettiest gesture. She was standing against the 
pedestal, her white dress standing out from-that background. He 
noticed for the first time how white and pure was the fulness of 
the flounce where it fell upon the grass, without a mark on it of the 
wetness around. This seemed to him quite natural, an exquisite 
quality, somehow, in herself, which kept everything about her white 
and pure. 

‘I was going,’ he said, flushed and eager, ‘to get the key. I 
thought you would wonder to find it shut. But you came through 
before it was shut, I suppose.’ 

She smiled. It seemed to be a rule with her to answer none of 
his questions. She looked at him with a sort of innocent admiration, 
mixed with the pleasure in her face. ‘It is so long since I have 
spoken to anyone—-since I have seen anyone run to meet me,’ she 
said. ‘I wonder how it is that you, out of them all P 

‘ Yes,’ he said, taking up her words, ‘ that is what I cannot under- 
stand, how I, of all the people in Daintrey, should have been so 
happy as to meet you. We are like old friends now, are we not? we 
have seen each other so often. I am Edmund Coventry, once 
Sir Robert’s ward, and free of the house. Might I ask your name ?” 

There was no embarrassment in her face. From first to last she 
was never embarrassed, but always full of sweet composure : and her 
smile seemed to express a hundred different feelings. There was amuse- 
ment in it, and a little regret, and always that affectionate pleasure. 
‘I was Maud,’ she said, quite simply. Edmund could not under- 
stand why she should put her name in the past tense, and it gave him 
a subtle, little thrill of pain, he could scarcely tell why. 

‘ Maud—it is the very sweetest name,’ he said, with a half-adoring 
passion ; ‘ but what else? You will not let me say Maud. Tell me 
your other name.’ 

What a strange smile it was! It seemed to go on like an accom- 
paniment in music, confusing the listener who was so anxious to 
gather every word that came from her lips. He did not seem to 
know that she had not said anything, so full was the air of that sweet 
influence. A little while after he began again to speak himself. 

‘These meetings have made a change in my life,’ he said. ‘I was 
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taking the future quite easily, not thinking what it was to bring forth; 
but now I see that one ought to select one’s path, to settle, to take up 
the more serious part of life. All this I have learned since I have 
known you; since I have loved you, he added, very low, looking 
earnestly in her face. 

She took the confession quite calmly; not a tinge of additional 
colour, not the slightest shyness or confusion appeared in her. She 
kept her quiet, sweet, ease of manner undisturbed. And what was 
Edmund to say more? He felt somehow baffled, helpless, before this 
invulnerable calm. 

‘Won't you say anything to me ?’ he cried; ‘I don’t know who you 
are, or where you are living, but I love you, Maud. Do not be 
angry.’ 

‘Oh, no! Not angry,’ she said, in her soft voice ; ‘ only you cannot 
understand. I am not here to make friends, though I have always 
wished that someone might see meand speak. And before you spoke 
I had noticed you; I thought to myself, This one surely—this one 
surely! There was something about you; but there had been so 
many, so many before,’ she said, with an innocent, wistful look, like 
the unconscious protest against neglect, yet acquiescence of a child. 

‘ But you will give me an answer, Maud? I love you, sweet. I 
do not know,’ said Edmund, with passion, ‘ what has happened to you ; 
what it is that makes you wander like this; but I will not mind, 
whatever it is. I will take care of you; I will watch over you; it 
will make no difference to me. Do you not understand me, dear?’ 
He put out his hand to take hers, to secure her attention, to show her 
how serious he was. And then Edmund felt as if the whole misty 
heaven and earth were going round about him. He could not find 
the hand he sought. It was as if some spell prevented him from 
touching her. He felt again more baffled, more confounded, and 
hopelessly kept back, than words could say. 

‘You must not ask me questions,’ she made answer, softly, after 
apause. ‘It is not permitted to answer questions. I am here—for 
atime. I have been here no one could tell how long. We do not 
count as you do. If I told you more than this you would not 
understand.’ 

‘I will understand if it is about you. But, Maud, Maud, answer 
me first. Give me your hand. Won’t you give me your hand ?’ 

A look of trouble came into her face ; yet so soft, so shadowy, that 
it did not seem pain. The smile did not go out of her eyes. She 
shook her head gently, standing so near him, her hands crossed, 
clasping each other. He had only to put out his arms and take her 
into them, but he could nut. She was close, close to him, and yet— 
what was it that stood between? Not the mild refusal with which 
she shook her head; something that chilled his blood in its ardour, 
and made his heart contract with awe. He put out his hands 
beseeching, but seemed to come no nearer; and yet she did not 
draw back, nor move away from him. Edmund did not seem to 
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himself to know what he was saying, what was happening, and yet 
he heard and meant every word that rushed to his lips. ‘ Sweet! I 
will understand anything; I know there must be something strange. 
Whatever it is I accept it, I accept it! Say you will love me, 
Maud! Say you will—marry me!’ 

What happened? One of the Beresford boys, as Edmund dimly 
perceived, had been approaching, rushing along towards the door; but 
somehow the intruder had made no difference to him, and had not 
stopped him in his impassioned suit. At this moment, however, the 
boy rushed headlong past, dashing against her, touching Edmund's 
coat as he plunged along. The lovely, gentle figure was straight in his 
way. Edmund caught him by the throat with a fury beyond words. 

‘The lady!’ he stammered out; ‘ you brute, do you not see the 
lady ?’ and flung him wildly to a distance upon the wet ground. 

Fred Beresford was altogether taken by surprise. He was not a 
boy of a patient temper, and he was in a hurry; but the wildness of 
the other bewildered him. He picked himself up, and came forward 
wondering, to where Edmund stood, pale as death, and gazing wildly 
about him. Fred’s wrath was entirely quailed at this sight. ‘* What 
is it?’ he asked, quite timidly and softly laying his hand on 
Edmund’s arm. 

The young man was trembling in every limb; he did not seem 
able to move. His eyes were staring wildly here and there. There 
was no softening dusk as yet to conceal anything ; all was white day- 
light, cold and pale and clear. When he felt Fred’s touch he turned 
upon him for one second, furious, violently thrusting him away. 
‘You have killed her!’ he said; and then clutching the boy again, 
‘Where is she? where is she? where is she?’ Edmund cried. Fred 
felt the whole trembling weight of his companion upon him. His 
boyish strength swayed under the burden. 

‘ Are you ill, old fellow ?’ he said, alarmed. * What is the matter ? 
I thought you were saying poetry. Idon’t know what you mean 
about a lady.’ 

* You have killed her,’ he said, wildly clutching the boy’s throat ; 
then, all in a moment, he softened, and burst into a transport of cries. 
* Where is she? where is she? Maud! Maud! come back to me, 
cried the young man, with a voice of despair. There was nothing to 
be seen, Fred swore afterwards, nothing, except the big stone pedestal 
with the urn upon it, and behind, the mossy old wall. 

‘I say—youareill, said the boy. ‘Come in, that’s the best thing 
to do; come in to mother. Maud’s there with her, if it’s Maud you 
want. Edmund, come along.’ 

Edmund broke from him, pushing him away. He went all round 
the pedestal, wandering about it, feeling it with his hands. Then he 
held out those hands piteously, appealing, into the empty air. ‘ Maud! 
Maud!’ he cried. ‘Don’t laugh at me; don’t play with me,’ as if he 
were talking to somebody, the astonished boy described. Fred at 
last ran in alarmed to the library where Sir Robert was sitting. ‘I 
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wish you'd come out, father, into the Lime-tree Walk to Edmund—he’s 
gone mad,’ the boy cried. 

When Sir Robert went out, Edmund was standing leaning against 
one of the lime trees, gazing at the green space which contained the 
pedestal and the urn. When he was entreated to come in, he 
answered quite gently, that if he only waited patiently she would be 
sure to come back. ‘Thisis where she always comes. She is fond of 
this place,’ he said. ‘There are things I don’t understand about her, 
but she willcome. Iam sure she will come if you will only let me wait.’ 
‘Tell me, my good fellow, all about it, Sir Robert said. He wasa kind 
man when his attention was fully roused, and now he remembered that 
his wife had told him something of a strange lady whom Edmund 
had seen in the park. Edmund told him the whole story, standing 
there with his back against the tree. He asked Sir Robert first to 
stand close to him, almost behind him, that nothing might interfere 
with his clear vision round. And then hetoldhim all. ‘She always 
tricks me,’ he said, with an attempt at a laugh. ‘She is so innocent 
—like a child. How she got away this time I cannot tell. There 
seems nothing to hide behind here. But she always does it. I con- 
fess, sir, he added, with great candour and gravity, ‘there are many 
things about her I do not understand; but whatever they are, I am 
ready to accept them all.’ 

‘Have you ever seen her more than once in the same day?’ asked 
Sir Robert. ‘No?’ ‘Then come with me, Edmund, it is of no use 
waiting. I think I can tell you something about her.’ Sir Robert 
put his arm into that of the young man. He scarcely knew himself 
what he meant ; but it was clear that something must be done. And 
Edmund yielded to the mingled reason and temptation. No, he had 
never seen her twice the same day ; and to know about her, was not 
that what he wanted most in the world? He suffered himself, after 
one long glance around, to be led away. 

Sir Robert took him upstairs to an old gallery which he remem- 
bered very wellas a child, which had been given up tothe children’s romps 
on wet days, a place full of pictures, the accumulations of an old house 
—all kinds of grim portraits of early Beresfords. There were some good 
pictures among them, he had always remembered to have heard said, 
and so long as Edmund could recollect there had been an intention 
expressed of disinterring these treasures. ‘I don’t know where it is 
exactly ; I don’t know if it is still here. It was by a pupil of Sir 
Joshua’s, and with something of his feeling. I have always intended 
to bring it downstairs, Sir Robert said, rummaging as he spoke 
among old dusty canvasses. Edmund stood by listless, in the lull of 
reaction after his great excitement. It was not here, he thought, that 
anything would be told him about her. He did not understand what 
his companion meant. He was only waiting, feeling hazily that he 
had some further trial of patience to go through, not very anxious now 
for anything but the end of the day, and that another might dawn, on 
which, perhaps, he might see her again. 
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© Was she like this,’ said Sir Robert, at last. Edmund went after 
him slowly, languidly, to the square of light in front of the great 
window whither he was dragging a picture in an old-fashioned black 
frame. Then the young man gave a great cry. 

There she stood looking out of the old canvas with the smile 
he knew so well—her blue eyes looking upwards, the soft curves 
about her mouth, her hands clasped before her, and every detail 
exactly as he had seen her an hour ago; the white dress with its 
flounce, the black scarf with all its little frills. Then he fell down on 
his knees before the beautiful little figure, with a cry which was half 
alarm and half joy. 

Sir Robert drew his breath quick; in fact, he had not been pre- 
pared for such success to his experiment. He was confounded by the 
explanation he had himself suggested. ‘Do you mean that this is— 
the person,’ he said, in a husky voice, and glanced round him with a 
certain shrinking. His ruddy countenance paled. ‘I should prefer, 
he said, with a little difficulty, ‘to tell you the story in my own 
room. But turn first to the back of the picture and look at the date. 
Now come along. I don't like this vacant old place. 

Edward looked at the date; it did not convey any particular idea 
to his mind. 

‘Seven, seven, seven,’ he said to himself; seven is one of the 
numbers of perfection. It must be that the painter had meant. 
Otherwise it made no impression upon him. He went down to the 
library, having first placed the picture carefully in the light where he 
could come and worship it again. Sir Robert sat down in his usual 
chair, looking pale. ‘Sit down, Edmund,’ he said, ‘my poor boy. I 
am afraid you are not in your usual health. You must see the 
doctor; you must try change of scene.’ 

* What has that to do with it ?’ said Edmund, astonished. ‘ You 
were to tell me who she is—that is of far more importance to me 
than my health, which is excellent, all the same. Whois she? You 
gave me your promise Pr 

‘Is —-——?’ said Sir Robert. ‘ Edmund, my dear fellow, you must 
have heard the story, though you don’t remember it. It must have 
excited your imagination. Did you notice the date on the picture? 
I told you to look at it.’ 

‘The date! What has that to do with it? Seven, seven, I forget 
what it was. 

‘ Seventeen hundred and seventy-seven,’ said Sir Robert, solemnly. 
‘ Seventeen hundred and seventy-seven—nearly a hundred years ago.’ 

There was no intelligence in Edmund’s eyes. ‘I knew there 
must be something strange about her,’ he said; ‘ it would be vain to 
conceal that from one’s self. There are many things I don’t under- 
stand—but I am willing to accept—anything, Sir Robert c 

‘Edward!’ cried Sir Robert, almost wildly, ‘command yourself. 
You don’t seem to see. My dear fellow, this is all a delusion. You 
have seen no lady. It has been your imagination working. How in 
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the name of all that is reasonable could you see a woman who has 
been dead for a hundred years ?’ 

The young man looked up startled. Confusion seemed to envelop 
everything round him. ‘A hundred years,’ he said to himself, won- 
dering ; then laughed, and repeated, ‘Isaw no lady? I am going to 
marry her, Sir Robert.’ 

‘God bless us all!’ said Sir Robert, with a voice of terror. 
‘Edmund, my dear fellow—Edmund, see a doctor, see a clergyman. 
I'll send for old Parkins and for the Rector. You can’t, you can’t go 
on like this, you know.’ 

Edmund’s brain was still too much confused to take in any im- 
pression from what, was said. ‘A hundred years,’ he repeated to 
himself, with a smile. ‘It is strange; but I always felt there was 
something strange. I told you there were many things I did’ not 
understand. But what may be the meaning—this hundred years? 
Is this all you have to tell me, sir?’ he continued, trying to wake 
up from the confused sense of mystery, yet almost of pleasure, which 
the picture brought him. He did not understand it—but then in 
the whole matter there was so little that he could understand. 

‘All? Sir Robert said. He was in great excitement and distress. 
‘I don’t want the ladies to know if we can help it. Don’t say any- 
thing to them, I entreat of you. And, my dear boy, if you would go 
and lie down, I will send for Parkins to come directly. Il have the 
Rector up in half an hour. It will yield to remedies—it will yield to 
remedies,’ Sir Robert said. 

‘I am quite well,’ said Edmund. To him it seemed that Sir 
Robert was going out of his senses. ‘ But I will not keep you longer, 
and I will say nothing to the ladies. In the meantime,’ he added, 
in his confusion, I have got—some letters to write.’ 

‘The very best thing you can do; occupy yourself—occupy your- 
self, my dear fellow, said Sir Robert, patting him on the shoulder. 
Edmund felt that his guardian was glad to be rid of him. Perhaps 
it was not wonderful that Sir Robert did not understand him; he 
did not understand himself. His head was confused as if the fog had 
got into it. To some things he seemed to attach no importance at 
all, while others were quite clear to him, and had all their natural 
weight. ‘Seventeen, seven, seven.’ He repeated this over to him- 
self with a smile, but whether it was a charm, or a fact, or what it 
was, he could not tell; on the other hand, he thought the precaution 
about the ladies was quite right. And he could not appear without 
betraying that something had happened to him. Hesent word down- 
stairs by his servant that he had caught a cold and was going to 
keep his room; and there he received the visit of old Dr. Parkins with 
much conscious amusement, but would not say a word to him of 
what had befallen him, and utterly confounded the old doctor, who 
could say nothing but that his pulse was excited, and that it would he 
necessary for him to keep quiet for a day or two. Then the Rector came, 
much abashed, as a man called upon to minister to a mind diseased, 
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and knowing nothing about it, was likely to be. When they were 
gone “Edmund spent the night alone. He wrote a long letter to—he 
did not know whom—giving an account of the whole, so little as 
there was of it, and so much. ‘I know there is something strange,’ 
he wrote, ‘but nothing to prevent me taking the charge of her, 
taking care of her. An hour a day of her will be more to me than 
twenty-four of any other. I know there are things which I can’t 
understand.’ When he had done this it was late, and all the family had 
gone to bed. He heard-them going one by one—a sound of steps 
in the long passages, mounting the stairs, a little gleam of the 
passing lights under his door. By and by silence fell upon every- 
thing. There was no sound or stir anywhere—all silent, all dark, the 
doors shut fast, soft waves of quiet breathing going through the house, 
He came out with his light in his hand and stood for a moment on 
the threshold of his door—an adventurer bound upon a last voyage, 
a sailor setting out into unknown seas. Then he went up, up to the 
upper part of the house, past all the closed doors, moving quietly 
through lines of unseen sleepers on every side. The great house was 
as silent as the grave. 

The moon was shining full from the west, just about to set, as 
she had risen, early. There was a large west window in the gallery, 
and this was full of silvery light pouring in, making all white and 
dazzling. ‘The portrait, which had been drawn towards this window 
to get the evening light, stood there still, receiving the white illumi- 
nation of the moonlight. Edmund walked up—holding in his hand 
a candle, which flamed yellow and earthly in that radiance from 
heaven-—through the whiteness, a sort of milky way, with the annals 
of the past on every side of him. He came to the picture of his 
love, and threw himself down beside it on the floor. There she stood 
before him, shadowed in the moonlight—the same, and yet not the 
same. Something disappointing, narrower, smaller, was in the 
pictured countenance. As he gazed at it the confusion grew in his 
mind ; all that was real seemed to die away from him. In the 
vehemence of this sense of loss, he began to speak to her, tears filling 
his eyes, and her face shining more and more like life through that 
tremulous medium. ‘Maud! Maud! I do not understand you; I 
do not know you; but I love you,’ he said in a rapture, not knowing 
that he said it. Then he came to himself with a gasp. There, 
close to the frame of the picture, her shoulder touching it, stood the 
original. He held up his candle, like a yellow flaming torch. For 
the moment, in the silent moonlight, with all the world asleep 
around, alone with these two—were they two ?—his reason went from 
him. He raised himself to his knees, and knelt like a devotee before 
a shrine—his arms widely opened, his face raised, wild with worship: 
were they two, standing side by side, comparing themselves each 
to each, or were they one ? 

‘You have come to me at last—you have come to me—Maud!’ 

She looked at him as before with her soft smile. There was no 
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reply in her to his passion. ‘I did wrong to speak to you,’ she said; 
‘ you do not understand. I was so pleased that you saw me. No one 
sees me. I come and go, sometimes out, sometimes in. I go to their 
rooms and they do not see me. Then when [ find one that will 
speak—that will smile, [am glad.’ There came from her, mingled 
together, the soft laugh and the sigh, that made his heart stand still. 
‘But no more—but no more,’ she said. 

And there seemed to creep about hima chill. He had never felt it 
before. When he had seen her first all had been soft as her looks, 
delightful as the bloom on her face. The bloom was still on her face, 
but shaded as by a mist. Nor could he see as he did before. The 
moonlight confused the soft features—or perhaps it was his yellow 
flaming human candle, not everlasting like the other light, ready to 
burn out and extinguish itself. His strength and his senses seemed 
to fail. 

‘I donot understand,’ he cried; ‘I do not understand! but what- 
ever it is, I aceept—I accept. Dead or living, Maud, Maud, come 
with me—let us be together! Come!’ he said, stretching his arms 
wildly. 

She did not draw back nor move, but neither did he touch her 
with his longing arms. Did fear seize them half-way extended? He 
could not tell. They dropped down by his side, and his heart dropped, 
sinking within him. She stood before him unmoved—always the 
same calm, the half smile on her lips, her blue eyes pleased and tender. 
Then she shook her head slowly, gently. 

‘It is not permitted. I told you I had loved the earth and all 
that was on it: and nowI am earthbound. I could not go if I 
would, and I would not if I could. What we have to do, that is 
what we love best. But I never thought that you would mistake so 
much—that you would not understand. Now I know why there are 
so few that see us. It is to keep them from harm, she said with a 
soft sigh. ‘Ah me! when the only thing we long for, it is sometimes 
to speak—but I will never wish for it more 

‘Maud!’ He threw himself at her feet again with a great cry. 
‘Touch me—mark me, that I may be yours always. If not in life, 
yet in death. Say we shall meet when I die.’ 

Once more she shook her head. ‘How can I tell? I do not 
know you in the soul. You will do what is appointed; but do not 
be sorry, you will like to do it,’* she said, with her sweet look of 
tender pleasure. ‘ Good-bye, brother—good-bye !’ 

‘I will not let you go!’ he cried: ‘I will not let you go!’ and 
seized her in his arms. 

Then in Edmund’s head was a roaring of echoes, a clanging of 
noises, a blast as of great trumpets and music; and he knew no more. 


* Prima vuol ben; ma non lascia il talento 
Che divina giustizia contra voglia, 
Come fi al peccar, pone al tormento. 
PURGATORIO, Cant. xxi. 
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‘ Edmund is not in his room ; his bed has not been slept in,’ said 
Lady Beresford, coming hastily upstairs next morning immediately 
after she had gone down. Sir Robert had not yet left his dressing- 
room. She was pale and full of alarm. ‘His door was open; there 
is no trace of him. I have sent out over all the park. He must 
have left the house last night. And Fred tells me the strangest 
story. What is it, Robert?’ Sir Robert was very much disturbed 
himself, but he would make no certain reply. 

‘I daresay he will be found wandering about somewhere. He 
has got some nonsense in his head.’ Then he hurried down to the 
Lime-tree Walk, and out to the park, looking under the bushes and 
trees. If he had found Edmund there lying white and stark, Sir 
Robert would not have been surprised. They searched for him all the 
morning, but found no trace anywhere. Later in the day, Sir Robert 
suddenly bethought himself of another possibility. He hurried 
up to the old gallery, calling his eldest son to go with him. And 
there, indeed, they found Edmund—lying on the floor. But not 
dead, nor raving; pale enough, pale as a ghost, but asleep ; his candle 
long ago burnt out to the socket, and the soft little face he had loved, ° 
placidly watching over him from the picture, as unmoved, though not 
so sweet, as the vision he had seen. 

It cannot be said that Edmund Coventry was well enough to 
leave Daintrey that day, nor for several days. But he went away as 
goon as it was possible, going off from the great door, and by the 
drive, not approaching the Lime-tree Walk. He had no brain-fever, 
nor any other kind of fever. Various changes were perceptible, the 
Beresfords thought, in his life ; but other people were unconscious of 
them. He had always been a gentle soul, friendly, and charitable, 
and true. More than a year after, when he met his former guardian 
and family in town, the old intercourse was renewed, and that came 
to-pass which Lady Beresford had always thought would be so very 
suitable. He married Maud, and made her a very good husband. 
But he would never go to Daintrey again. And though there have 
been a great many versions of the story scattered abroad, and the 
Beresfords, once so silent on the subject, have become in their hearts 
a little proud of it—though it is supposed against their will that it 
should be known—no one else, so far as we have ever heard, has 
been again accosted by the gentle little lady who was earthbound. 
Perhaps her time of willing punishment is over, and she is earthbound 
no more. 
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